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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


LANCASTRIENSIS remarks :—‘‘ In your 
biography of John Latham, M.D. F.R.S. 
(the Ornithologist), July 1837, p. 93, 
your compiler states him to be the Editor 
of the London Pharmacopeeia of 1805, 
and author of the Harveian Oration 1794, 
—a Letter to Sir George Baker on Gout 
and Rheumatism 1796,—and of Facts and 
Opinions concerning Diabetes, 1811. The 
Harveian Oration could only be delivered 
by a Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, which Dr. Latham of Romsey 
was not. The author and editor of those 
works was John Latham, M.D. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, F.R. and L.SS. 
late of Harley-street, London, and Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, immediately before the occupancy 
of that Chair by the present President, 
Sir Henry Halford. He is now resident in 
respected and honourable retirement at 
his seat, Bradwell-hall, Cheshire.’ 

** Bishop Newton, on the Prophecies, 
Vol. I. p. 136, edit. 1766, quotes the 
following passage from Origen, but with- 
out, (as he usually does,) giving a refer- 
ence :— 


—TUTiKos pev ovy Kat awrypatwdes 
avapepopeva ets tov Xpioroy tev ava- 
YEYpappevov ev TY vowe mreoTa boa 
eoTw evpew. yupvotepa de Kar cadec- 

© 
Tepa €y® OUK Opw emt TOV TapovTos 
a\\a Twa Tapa TavTa. 


S. L. would be much obliged to any 
correspondent, who would inform him in 
what work of Origen the above passage 
occurs.’’ 

A. J. K. remarks: — ‘“‘ In the Minor 
Correspondence of your May number, it 
is alleged that your Antiquarian Corre- 
spondent at Exeter has been grossly de- 
ceived in stating that Greek coins have 
been found in great numbers in the City 
of Exeter as of ancient deposit, and that 
such an assertion requires no serious re- 
futation : now surely it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that many cohorts of the 
Roman legions stationed in Britain were 
raised in the provinces of Greece ; that 
the earliest British coins had peculiarly 
a Greek character; that the Greeks and 
Phoenicians traded with Britain ; and con- 
sequently that it is more than probable 
that some of their current monies would 
find their way into this island, and be 
occasionally discovered, as well as the 
Roman. 


‘* That such is really the case the re- 
cent discoveries at Exeter have afforded 
proof, and it would be odd were it other- 
wise. It would be a singular circum- 
stance indeed that the current coin of a 
nation, by some elective attraction, should 
peculiarly confine itself alone and un- 
mixed to its own peculiar dominions. 
That it should be impossible to find, 
for instance, a coin of Richard I. and one 
of St. Louis in Great Britain. The 
Neenia Britannica of Douglas will show 
an example, that in the Romano-British 
barrows excavated in fortifying the heights 
at Chatham, a Greek coin was found with 
the sepulchral relics ; besides, when Greek 
literature was known to the Druids, is 
there anything incredible in the fact that 
the Greek currency had reached the dis- 
tricts where they taught ?”’ 

Our Correspondent on the Pronuncia- 
tion of the word Ache, in addition to tes- 
timonies which he adduced in March, 
p- 265, might have likewise brought for- 
ward the following passage of Shak- 
spere, which occurs in ‘* Much Ado about 
Nothing,’’ Act. 3, Scene 4. 


Beatrice.—By my troth I am exceed- 
ing ill ;—hey, ho! 

Marg.—For a hawk, a horse, or a hus- 
band ?— 

Beat.—For the letter which begins them 
all—H. 


The jest requires the pronunciation 
aitch. Steevens in this passage likewise 
cites an epigram of Heywood (published 
1566) on the letter H, which will serve 
to confirm the same thing :— 


‘‘H is worst among all letters in the 
crosse row, 

For if thou find him either in thine elbow, 

In thine arm or leg, in any degree, 

In thine head or teeth, or toe or knee. 

Into what place soever H may pike him, 

Where’er thou find ache thou shalt not 
like him.’’ 

Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, has 
noticed that Butler (Hudibras III. ii. 
407,) speaks of those who— 


Can by their pains and ach-es find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 


And he says that Swift had it in his 
Shower in London, as first printed. In 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ Men Miracles, 1656,” we have— 


“ Tenants with aches and sore eyes.”’ 
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RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA, &c. 
By Captain R. Scorr. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IT is with a satisfaction somewhat similar to that with which we 
contemplate the growth of the human frame, the progress from youth 
to age, the dawning of the early intellect, and the formation of the 
manly character, that we view also the rise of a whole nation from its 
first rudiments of savage life, and see it advancing in civilization, 
and possessing the arts of social improvement ; and where a few years 
back, some straggling flocks alone were pastured on the mountain side, or 
some tents scattered by the Nomad tribes along the bosom of the desert, 
we see men gradually taking permanent possession of the land, clearing 
the forests, and forcing the plowshare over the grateful bosom of the 
earth : 

How jocund do they drive their team afield! 

Now bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
Then we see cities rising along the plains, men turning the powers of 
nature to their use, exploring their future wealth in the bowels of the 
mountains, and making the rivers, and the ocean itself, the apparent bar- 
rier to their increase, only a new and more powerful meaus of enlarging 
their resources, and extending their strength and influence. In late ages 
of the world, like those in which we live, such interesting phaenomena can- 
not often present themselves to view ; but in the page of history we may 
trace the traditions that have come down of the rise of the communities of 
mankind. It would be, however, with no inferior interest, that we should 
contemplate the revival of a country consecrated in our minds by the recol- 
lections of its former glory, and whose annals, though long since closed, 
were once bright with the lustre of historic fame ; to see the dormant ashes 
awake to life ; the causes of its decay or downfall discovered and repaired ; 
fresh vigour infused into its system; and a second brilliant career of pros- 
perity commenced. Yet this has been a fact of such rare occurrence, as 
to lead the philosopher to presume that the social system, like the produc- 
tions of nature, when once they decay, rise no more ; and thus the poet 
describes the stream of time as flowing over the ruins of the empires 
which it has passed in its progress : 

Westward the course of Empire holds its way, 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama of the day ; 

Time’s noblest empire is his last. 
It is thus the huge skeletons of Babylon and Tyre are lying in the desert, 
reminding us alike of the magnificence of their dominion and the completion 
of their ruin: yet, in spite both of History and Prophecy, we have now 
before us the spectacle of two nations, and those of all recorded in 
history the most dear to our recollections, after a long sleep of slavery 
and degradation, bursting their fetters, and struggling to rise into a new 
and independent existence. Greece is assuming her forgotten rank 
among the nations of Europe. Her mountains and her shores are again 
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peopled with life and activity. The time that bas past is rising once more, 
with every characteristic feature, and with every picturesque accompani- 
ment. The Letters which were given her by Cadmus, and the Laws 
bequeathed to her by Solon, have not been forgotten. Her ancient 
destinies seem awaking in every quarter to new enterprize. The Am- 
phytrionic Council is again sitting; the Agean is studded with sails ; 
galleys are again carrying the wealth of Eubcea to distant shores ; the 
bales of commerce are lying on the Pireus; and the Athenian mariner may 
again be seen resting on his oar. If Greece wants incentives to a national 
spirit, she has only to look back to her own annals, for all that was mag- 
nanimous, generous, intelligent, and brave: she has only to look to her 
ancestors, for a race of men, who, in force of imagination, in delicacy of 
taste, in sublimity of thought, and in ardour of mind, have never had their 
equals. Her oracles are now no longer dumb. From the caves of Delphi, 
and the forests of Dodona, a voice, not of lament, but of confidence and 
courage, is again heard, 
O’er thee, Oh King / their hundred arms they wave, 
O’er thee in deeper, hoarser murmurs breathe. 
But while we contemplate with ‘trembling hope’ the rising prospects of 
a land like this, struggling to atchieve a second Liberty, we may also, 
looking southward, view one even yet more venerable for its antiquity, and, 
if possible, more deeply sunk in what appeared a hopeless and remediless 
captivity, in like manner rising from its sleep, and commencing its progress 
towards the establishment of a second Empire ; yet, with this distinction, 
that while the fortunes of Greece have awakened the sympathy, and 
appealed to the assistance of the powers of Europe, Ecypr has been roused 
from her oblivious slumber by the single and unassisted genius of an 
obscure and unknown slave. With no one to instruct him, and none to 
incite, Mahomed Ali became signally sue artifer fortune. He curbed 
early within him the fiery passions and burning ardours of his nature and 
his race ; he resisted the melting desires and the voluptuous languors that 
have enslaved and enervated his countrymen. He stood up like a man 
among children ; and, at his call, the genius of civil arts and political 
wisdom awoke from the tomb. He who now rules the empire of Sesostris, 
who sits upon the throne where Pharaoh sate—who governs the kingdom 
of the Ptolemies—who has succeeded to the rule of Saladin, and possesses 
a sway greater than that of the Khalifs, or the Mamaluke Sultans—was 
once a low official drudge—a servile taxgatherer—an obscure, unknown 
slave—a servant of the Seraglio! He now sways the empire of the most 
ancient kingdom of the World ; he is lord of the seven-mouthed Nile ; he 
possesses all from the distant mountains of Ethiopia to the Alexandrian 
Pharos—all are his !—Thebes and her hundred gates—the eternal pyra- 
mids—all that is most august, most sacred, and most revered in the annals 
of the World, are in his possession! Mahomed Ali, the Slave, holds the 
sceptre of Ramesis, which he wrested from the Sultan’s feebler hand: 
—yet is his heart not hardened, nor are his eyes dim. His policy has 
accompanied his power: he has shown that he may be trusted with the 
rights of his fellow-creatures, and that he is acquainted with the just limits 
of power, which no sovereign can infringe without diminishing the influence, 
or endangering the security, of his Throne. Commerce and arts, and 
milder and juster laws, have followed his new dominion. Enterprize is 
busy on his shores ; and he himself, though grey in years, 
‘ Impatiens evi, spernit novisse Senectam,’ 
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and he wants only an acknowledgment of the independence of his kingdom 
by the European States, to complete the consolidation of his power, andto 
secure the stability of his empire: for, like Mithridates—like Hannibal— 
like Arminius, his country is now—in him alone. Such a country, under 
such a ruler, placed in the position it is, cannot exist without possessing an 
important influence on the different states of Europe. Egypt is, as it 
were, the isthmus between the West and East—the key that opens to 
European enterprise the gates of the Asiatic dominion. ‘The importance 
attached to the possession of Egypt by Napoleon we all know. He placed 
his foot on her, that he might, through her, rise to grasp that still remoter 
empire which Alexander relinquished in despair. Whatever the designs 
of Russia may be, evil or good, to her the friendship and the alliance of 
Egypt must be of the most vital importance: but, perhaps above all, to our 
own country are her destinies the most eventful. This we virtually ac- 
knowledged when we wrested her dominion from France; and as long as 
we possess the kingdoms beyond the Indus, as long as we watch with 
a jealous and vigilant eye the ambition of Russia, so long is it the policy of 
England to foster the independence, to augment the power, and to secure 
the friendship of that important country. These considerations called our 
attention to Captain Scott’s work, which we found to be such as any man 
of knowledge and observation would not be unwilling to own ; a work of 
much observation, judiciously collected, and told in a pleasing and agreeable 
manner. To him we need make no apology for drawing largely on his 
stores, in the following extracts which we shall make on the present 
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situation and resources of the country : 


‘¢ With respect to young Egypt, such 
was the discrepancy of opinion among 
recent writers, that it was obvious by close 
unprejudiced observation alone could any 
idea be formed of the impulse given to the 
march of civilization ; for whilst by some 
the changes which have of late years been 
effected in that country have been spoken 
of in the most exalted terms of praise, by 
others they are condemned as mere inno- 
vations, tending to no possible good; and 
whilst the former maintain that, touched 
by Promethean fire, Egypt has started 
into a new life of civilization, the latter 
describe it as a country plunged in the 
lowest depths of misery, and governed by 
the most revolting tyranny. Both these 
statements are equally distant from the 
truth, having been dictated by self-inter- 
est in the one case, by prejudice in the 
other. That Egypt is making rapid ad- 
vances towards civilization will not admit 
of a dispute ; but there is yet much to be 
done, ere she can take rank as an enlight- 
ened nation. That the ruler of Egypt is 
a despot, and the inhabitants mere serfs, 
chained to the land, are also facts beyond 
the power of contradiction ; but that Ma- 
homed Ali is a sanguinary tyrant, and 
that he has involved the Egyptians in 
greater misery than they before endured, 


are assertions that have been hazarded 
without due reflection. As regards the 
improved state of the country, though I 
did not, as I had been led to expect, find 
a diligence grinding down a Macadamized 
road between Cairo and Alexandria; nor 
the streets of those cities subjected to the 
omnibus nuisance; neither that gin- 
palaces had been opened to facilitate the 
conversion of Mahomedans, and penny 
magazines published in Arabic for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge; yet I 
soon became sensible that, thanks to Mo- 
hamed Ali’s tyranny, a Christian’s head 
was now as safe on his shoulders in Cairo 
as in London; his purse safer in his 
pocket ; that he was neither despised for 
his religion, nor ridiculed for his dress ; 
but, on the contrary, was invariably treated 
with respect ; that without any outward 
check upon vice, it was less apparent in the 
streets of the Egyptian metropolis, than 
in those of most European cities. In fine, 
it appeared to me that the people, well- 
disposed by nature, had rather been weaned 
from their vices and prejudices by a grow- 
ing sense of the advantages of civilization, 
than forced into compliance with an order 
of things, so totally at variance with all 
their former habits and preconceived no- 
tions.’’ 


When Captain Scott was at Alexandria, he of course visited the Naval 
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Arsenal, which is a magnificent establishment, and has been brought in a 
short time to a great degree of perfection : 


‘* Very few things,’’ he says, ‘‘ are 
English; and of those, bar-iron was the 
only article that figured conspicuously. 
In the store-houses I noticed some brass 
swivel guns of about a pound calibre; a 
few were English; but the greater part 
were of native workmanship: they were 
all fitted with percussion locks. The num- 
ber of men employed in the Arsenal, 
amounts to about 3000. The workmen 
are chiefly natives of the country; the 
foremen are mostly foreigners—French- 
men, Italians, and Maltese ; the director 
of the establishment and naval architect 
(Cerisy Bey) is a native of France. The 
Dockyard contains four permanent slips 
for building vessels of the largest class, 
their dimensions being 195 feet by 33. 
Several vessels have already been launched 
from them, and three line-of-battle ships 
and a large transport were in a state of 
forwardness when I left Alexandria. The 
build of the Egyptian ships is by no means 
so strong as those of our service; and the 
timber of which they are constructed (now 
brought principally from the newly-ac- 
quired province of Adana) is not sufficient- 
ly seasoned. They are, however, fine 
models of vessels, and most of the latest 
improvements in naval architecture have 
been adopted in their construction—such 
as round sterns, diagonal planking for the 
decks, mademasts, that is, composed of va- 
rious pieces, &c. &c. The Egyptian navy 
afloat consists of 89 line-of-battle ships of 
from 90 to 136 guns, seven large frigates of 
from 50 to GO guns, six corvettes, eight 
brigs, and several cutters, schooners, 
fire-ships, gunboats, and transports. They 
are mostly named after the principal 


towns of Egypt, as Mesr (Cairo), Meha- 
let Kebeer, Mansourah, &c. The first 
time I visited one of the Egyptian ships 
of war was under every disadvantage, 
having on my way gone on board his 
Majesty’s sloop Champion, a pattern of 
order, cleanliness and regularity, even in 
our service. I was nevertheless struck, 
on planting my foot on the deck of the 
Mesr, to find those good qualities posses- 
sed to a very considerable degree; a 
sailor’s practised eye could probably have 
detected numerous faults in the setting 
up rigging, in the internal ceconomy of the 
vessel, and so forth, which to me are not 
apparent ; but in every thing my expec- 
tations were far surpassed. The vessel, a 
noble three-decker mounting 136 guns, 
was at that time commanded by a French- 
man, whose good taste in fitting up his 
ship I could not but admire. The guns 
were in excellent order, and all fitted with 
sights; the decks clean and clear, and 
devoid of any close, disagreeable smell. 
The Mehalet Kebeer is perhaps the best 
regulated ship in the Egyptian navy; it 
is a fine round-sterned two-decker carry- 
ing 1U0 guns, all 32 pounders, of which 
30 on the upper deck are carronades. 
The crew consists of 1100 men. The 
complement of men to the Egyptian ships 
is ten to a gun, but the actual number 
usually exceed that average. The officers 
are far too few in proportion to the men. 
The Mehalet Kebeer, for instance, had 
only a first and second captain, seven 
lieutenants, and ten or twelve midship- 
men: the petty-officers were tolerably nu- 
merous.”’ 


If the above description shows advance towards a resemblance even to 
our navy, the following account will again separate us on a point esteemed 
of the most vital importance : 


‘“‘The discipline is slack; but this 
arises from the familiarity existing be- 


tween the officers and the sailors. The 
Arab is naturally obedient to his superiors 
so long as they maintain their places ; but 
both officers and men are unavoidably 
taken from the same class—for there is 
but one in Egypt: they are consequently 
on a par in point of birth, and as yet but 
little removed from each other by educa- 
tion. The only distinction between them 
is the gold-laced coat worn by the former, 
and that loses all respect if once laid aside. 
This, I was sorry to learn, is but too fre- 
quently the case in the Egyptian naval 
service—the officers at one moment ex- 
pecting their subordinates to execute the 


most servile offices for them, the next will 
be perhaps hugging their pipe-bearers 
round the neck. The pay is remarkably 
good; and, what is of more consequence, 
is pretty regularly issued: a captain of a 
line-of-battle ship receives 300 dollars a 
month ; the other ranks less in propor- 
tion ; the petty-officers from 175 to 200 
piastres (£1. 19s. to £2. 4s.) ; the sailors 
from 15 to 55 piastres. The expenses of 
the officers are trifling. There being no 
mess on board any of the ships, each eats 
his pittance how and when it best pleases 
him. Amongst them are many Franks, - 
chiefly French, but (excepting in the medi- 
cal department) not one Englishman. 
The Egyptian navy was placed in 1834 
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under the command of Moutouch Pasha, 
promoted from Vice-Admiral. He has 
the character of being a very different 
man from his predecessor Osman Pasha, 
who, deserting the Egyptian service in 
1833, added the crime of treachery to the 
faults of drunkenness, ignorance, and 
cowardice, by which he was previously 
distinguished. The Admiral Pasha is as- 
sisted by a Council, consisting of the Vice- 
Admiral of the fleet, Monsieur Besson, a 
Frenchman, (who is said to have projected 
a plan for the escape of Buonaparte from 
St. Helena,) Cerisy Bey, the naval archi- 
tect before mentioned, and two other mem- 


We now pass to the army. 
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bers, who are Turks. The ships are not, 
generally speaking, handsome, being very 
large and unwieldy for young sailors to 
manage; indeed, the Mesr is so large, 
that there is not a sufficient depth of 
water in the channel to allow her going to 
sea with guns and stores on board; she 
therefore remains in port as a kind of 
guard-ship. They are considered dull 
sailors, which may probably arise from the 
coppering on their bottoms being con- 
stantly out of repair—a fault occasioned 
by the sheets not being sufficiently thick 
when put on,’’ &c. 


It was in the year 1815, that Mohamed 


Ali issued his first order for organising his army on the European model, 
and it was received by the Turks and Arnauts who composed it with un- 
disguised dissatisfaction. ‘They had no idea that a bayonet was a better 
weapon than a yatagan, and they did not relish a drill of six hours a day, 
which divorced them from their pipes. The consequence was a revolt, 
which was so far successful that the old order was re-established, and 
pistols and papouches resumed their honours. Fortunately for the Pasha, 
the Sultan ordered him to carry on the war against those potent Dissenters, 
the Wahabees : this was a golden opportunity for getting rid of his refrac- 
tory Arnauts. The Chief of the Wahabees was captured, Mekka was 
saved, and a few skeleton regiments returned to Egypt. A war with 
Sennaar in 1820 completed what the Arabian campaign began : not only 
did the Pasha calculate that the remainder of his intractable troops would 
be disposed of, but that the conquered country would furnish him with 
more submissive and docile levies. 


‘‘ The army,”’ says Capt. Scott, ‘‘ con- 
tinued to occupy both Sennaar and Cuds- 
faw till the latter end of 1824, when it was 
relieved by a body of black slaves, who 
had been captured and sent to Egypt by 
thousands, and who now returned, formed 


undisciplined Janizaries was unbounded— 
resistance fruitless; so sheathing their 
scymitars, and exclaiming Allah akbah, 
‘ God is great,’ they took their way back 
to Egypt, from whence the great portion 


of them was shortly afterwards shifted to 


into regiments, and drilled in the Euro- Candia.’ 


pean manner. The astonishment of the 


The army was formed upon the French model, and divided into five 
battalions of eight hundred men each; each regiment being a small corps 
d'armée, that could be employed separately under its own colonel. In 
three years six regiments were completed, making an army of 24,000 men, 
In 1824 the new regiments were fit to take the field. One was sent to 
relieve the army in Sennaar, and another dispatched to the pashalic of 
Mekka. The Wahabees, who had been used to the showy and martial 
appearance of the Turkish cavalry, despised this new infantry sent against 
them, and came down to surround and cut them in pieces. The advan- 
tage of discipline, however, over the most enthusiastic courage, was soon 
seen, and the victory of the Pasha was complete. Under Ibrahim Pasha, 
the same troops, in the sanguinary and severe conflicts in the Morea, 
maintained their character ; the solitary skirmish of Mylos being the only 
check that they received. The Egyptian army in 1828 having completed 
its conquest of the Morea, was about to be transported to some other part 
of the theatre of war, when the battle of Navarino took place, and, in con- 
sequence, Ibrahim and his troops returned to Egypt. We ought, however, 
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to observe, that in the course of a few years the black slaves of Sennaar 
and Kir dofan had been swept off by disease and climate, and the casual- 
ties of war; and that their place had been filled up with the native fellahs. 
The total of regular troops is supposed to amount to about 90,550, of which 
70,400 is composed of regiments of the line. And this, as Capt. Scott 
observes, is an enormous force to raise out of the population of Egypt. 
The pay of a colonel is about 8000 piastres,* or 88/7. a month, a captain 
500, and a private 20. The system of conscription is used to recruit the 
army, and as it is placed in the hands of the shicks el-billed, every 
kind of deceit and violence, and every species of abuse, is practised by 
them. The officers form the worst part of the Egyptian army. They are 
entirely Turks ; for the Pasha was fearful of the influence that Arab officers 
might acquire with their countrymen: but this part of the system is un- 
dergoing a change. It would be unjust not to notice that to Suliemen 
Pasha, alias Colonel Sevés, is due the credit of having, with infinite pains, 
patience, and perseverance, despite of jealousics, backbitings, and preju- 
dices, brought the Egyptian army to its present state of discipline ;+ a 
task which certainly bespeaks the possession of rare military qualities. 
From his services in the Morea, when he was the principal adviser of 
Ibrahim Pasha, it may be inferred that he is equally as capable of directing 
an army in the field, as of preparing one for it. Aw reste, according to 
the general testimony of his countrymen, he is in social life—wun brave 
garcon—and as far as having three wives and a handsome service of pipes 
and coffee cups, he does his petit possible to convince the world that he is 
a good Mussulman. 

Let us pass to the arts of peace ; and first contemplate the budget of 
the Pasha, who is his own chancellor of the exchequer. The revenue of 
Egypt is calculated, in the years of ‘a good Nile,’ to amount to about 
twenty millions of dollars, or four millions and a half sterling ; at other 
times it does not exceed fifteen millions; this is exclusive of Syria and 
Candia, both of which at present are sources of expense to the treasury. 
The principal sources of revenue are the Land Tax, about a million and a 
half ; the Capitation Tax, half a million; and the Customs and Excise, 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The rest is made up by the 
farming out fisheries, monopolies, and different taxes, amongst which one 
on jugglers, dancing women, and courtezans amounts annually to no less 
than thirty thousand pounds: surely an enormous sum to be raised from 
such a source. This revenue, Captain Scott thinks, might be augmented 
in various ways ; but he is sceptical as to the expediency of abandoning 
altogether the manufactures, monopolies, &c. and opening the trade. For 
the possession of manufactories is called for by the uncertainty of Mohamed 
Ali's foreign relations, and the government monopoly in the export of corn 
to save the country from famine ; whilst the want of landed proprietors 
and capitalists obliges the Viceroy to constitute himself the farmer-general 





* The Egyptian piastre was, in 1834, worth about 22d. 

+ We must give the following note from Capt. Scott’s work. ‘‘ On a substitution of 
the English for the French bayonet, a Frenchman high in Mohamed Ali’s service, 
accompanying his highness on one of the inspections of the small arm manufactory, 
objected to this alteration, saying, the English bayonets were too short. ‘ There’s 
no pleasing them ere French foreigners,’ muttered a patriotic operative, before whom 
the observation was made. ‘ Now they finds our bayonets too short—at Waterloo 
they found them too long.’ The viceroy enjoyed a hearty laugh on the words being 
translated, and ordered a purse to be given to the patriotic gunsmith.’’ i. 166. 
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and sole merchant of Egypt. The Pasha is, however, modifying his 
system, as his subjects are acquiring knowledge, and is gradually giving up 
his monopolies, beginning with those that bear most heavily on the Fellah 
population ; amongst the number, those on the sale of corn and barley, 
oil, fowls, eggs; on the spinning of flax and manufacture of mats, &c. 
The collection of the revenue is still entrusted to the Copts, the only per- 
sons sufficiently clever financiers to undertake such a complicated affair. 
The Nazeers are land stewards of the Pasha, who take his rents and see 
that his lands are well cultivated ; for, with the exception of some estates 
belonging to the mosques, the Pasha is proprietor of all Egypt. The prin- 
cipal source of expense to the cultivator is, the irrigation of his lands. 
The price of labour in Upper Egypt is 20 peras aday. ‘The quantity of hun- 
land susceptible of cultivation may be computed at about four million five 
dred thousand feydans. ‘The chief productions are cotton, indigo, hemp, flax, 
sugar,* rice, corn, barley, millet, peas, beans, cloves, tobacco, and dates.+ 
Large tracts of land have been planted with olive and mulberry trees. 
The olive thrives in an extraordinary way, producing fruit in the third 
year. This acquisition has been gained from Candia (where, however, the 
olive takes five years to bear fruit), and Egyptian oil will before long be 
found in the European market. Rose-water is produced in the Fayoum. 
The silk of Egypt is on the decline, principally, our author thinks, from 
the ill-chosen spots for the mulberry plantations. The mineral produc- 
tions of Egypt are emeralds, copper, silver, and other metals (the mines 
of which do not appear to have been worked since the time of the Romans), 
salt, nitre, soda, sal ammoniac, &c. Egypt also exports, to a vast amount, 
buffalo, ox, and goat skins; and many valuable articles pass through her 
country in search of a market from Nubia and Africa, such as gums, spices, 
drugs, ivory, and coffee. The principal consumers of Egyptian produce, + 
after Turkey, has hitherto been Austria, which took, some years since, 
nearly twice as much as England, and sent more than double the goods ; 
but the trade with Austria is on the decline in consequence of Syria fur- 
nishing the timber for Egypt, which was formerly procured from the 
forests of Dalmatia. England is the next principal consumer, and then 
France and Tuscany. In 1831, the exports of Egypt amounted to 
1,650,000/., the imports to 1,566,000/. Of this, raw cotton was exported 
to the amount of 600,000I., and manufactured cotton imported to the value 
of 325,000/., but a great increase has taken place in the production of this 
valuable plant, and the cotton crop in 1835 was valued at a million and 
a half sterling. England supplies Egypt with iron, cutlery, coals, manu- 





* Sugar canes grow in the Delta, but the warmer climate of Upper Egypt is more 
congenial to them. i. 135. 

+ Captain Scott says,—‘‘ The fruits, though fine to the sight, do not attain the 
flavour of the same species in other climates. The citrons, lemons, and oranges, for 
instance, are by no means so good as those of Spain. The limes and bananas are 
inferior to those of the West Indies; and even the dates, the staple of the country, 
are not to be compared with those of Western Africa. The nights probably are too 
cold, and the vegetation, forced on by abundant irrigation, may possibly be too rapid. 
The vegetables, though large, are tasteless from the same cause.’’—i. 61. Doubtless 
the excess of humidity from artificial means is the cause of want of flavour. But 
Capt. Scott has not noticed the want of fragrance in the plants of Egypt, a fact men- 
tioned by Pliny :—‘ In AZgypto minime odoratee flores.’’-—Nat. Hist. lib. xxi. c. 7. 

t “ Of 80 square-rigged merchant vessels that I at one time counted in the harbour 
of Alexandria, 24 were Austrian or Tuscan, 15 French, 6 English (i.e. Maltese), 6 
Sardinian, 4 Swedish, 4 Neapolitan, and 1 Russian. The rest had no colours, and 
were probably Greek.’’—i. 22. 
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factured cottons, and warlike stores. France supplies wine, sugar, and 
silk. Egypt supplies Greece with rice,* for which she receives money, 
and Turkey with every thing. ‘The superficial contents of Egypt, i. e. the 
land susceptible of cultivation, is about 6,800 square miles ; for, though the 
valley of the Nile exceeds five miles in width, yet the cultivation seldom 
extends so far, and sometimes not more than half a mile. It is supposed 
that the population of Egypt is on the decrease,t but the official returns 
do not support this statement. It is composed of a medley of almost all 
the nations of the East. The Arabs (fellahs and Bedouins) constitute 
about 12-13ths of the whole amount ; that is, about three millions. The 
Copts are the next numerous body. The Turks and Albanians hold the 
first rank in the land, filling most of the principal posts, and may be esti- 
mated at 10,000. The Ethiopians at 15,000. The Levantines, including 
Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks, amount to about 30,000. The Geor- 
gian Circassians at 25,000, the Franks at 6,000, and the Jews at 20,000. 
The establishment of factories in Egypt has considerably alleviated the 
condition of the Jower orders, by giving employment to many who formerly 
depended { on a precarious agriculture for their subsistence; for it fre- 
quently happened that by the failure of the rise of the Nile, on which the 
fertilization of their grounds depends, the population of a whole district 
could not find employment, and required relief; but this the system of 
agriculture could not afford. Captain Scott well observes, that “ by the 
time machinery can be worked in Egypt so as to produce goods at a 
cheaper rate than by manual labour, then it may be expected that im- 
proved means of irrigation will also have been adopted, to enable the 
fellah to return, with a certainty of gaining a livelihood, to his original 


and destined occupation.”’ The great evil that weighs down the country, 
pressing on the springs of industry, is the necessity which obliges Ma- 
homet Ali to constitute himself the sole proprietor of the soil ; but it seems 
at present a matter of necessity, for if the land was parcelled out to the 
Turks, the grandees of the court, they would regain their authority, of 
which the Pasha has been so long aiming to deprive them. The Arab 





* “ The rice (at Rosetta) is of a bad quality, and mixed with a large proportion of 
salt ; they told me this was done to make it keep, but J fancy there is another Yeason, 
to make it weigh, salt being a cheaper article in Egypt than rice. It is principally 
exported to Russia. The rice grounds are mostly between Rosetta and the mouth of 
the river, and in the direction of Damietta.’’—i. 66. Capt. Scott considers the com- 
merce of Rosetta, except for the exportation of fruit and grain, to be at an end.—i. 62. 
The trade of Damietta is considerable, but confined chiefly to the Greek islands and 
Levant, carried on in small vessels; for the mouth of the eastern arm of the Nile, 
though more practicable than the Rosetta branch, is, like it, obstructed by a bar.—i. 90. 

+ The plague in 1835 is computed to have carried off 12,000 persons in Alexandria, 
and in all Egypt 200,000.—Vol. i. 20. Capt. Scott estimates the population of Cairo, 
previously to the plague, at half a million (p. 157), but this much exceeds the common 
statistical accounts. 

¢ The pay of a workman in the Arsenal varies, according to his proficiency, from 
one penny to seven pence per diem: such as are on the lowest scale of pay receive, 
in addition, an allowance of food.—i. 33. Capt. Scott observed the great advantage 
the workmen in the manufactories appeared to possess over the field labourers, being 
all decently clothed and shod, and looking well fed and contented.—i. 64, See also 
p- 79—‘‘ Many of my preconceived notions of the poverty and misery of the fellahs 
were, I must confess, considerably shaken,’ &. And p. 140—* 'The price of labour 
varies, in the Delta, from 20 paras to a piastre a day. The price of provisions—fowls 
1} wena — og 1] each, — large French rolls 1 piastre, 24 eggs 1 piastre, 
six pounds of dates 1 piastre. The village markets are well s i vi ; 
fish’ ee ee I £ e well supplied with eggs, salt 
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Sheiks are not to be trusted; and if the land were divided amongst the 
people themselves, each fellah would cultivate merely the quantity of 
ground sufficient to afford him subsistence, and no more. For the same 
reason, Mahomet Ali has burthened himself with so many monopolies, and 
is in fact the sole merchant of the country ; but as there are no Barings, 
Browns, or Rothschilds on the banks of the Nile, and as no Europeans 
would hazard their capital in a country whose independence is not ac- 
knowledged, and which could give no guarantee for the fulfilment of their 
engagements,—the present commercial power, like all other, must rest 
with the Pasha. On him, as Captain Scott observes, the existence of 
Egypt as a nation depends, and his death would either plunge the country 
in a civil war, or engage it in a contest with Russia and Turkey, who 
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would both endeavour to possess it. 


‘The greatest fault,’? Captain Scott 
observes, ‘‘ with which the administration 
of Mohamed Ali can be charged is the 
outlay of large sums of money, obtained 
by exorbitant taxation, upon the wild ex- 
periments of the Viceroy’s Frank advisers. 
These needy adventurers, mostly refugees 
from France, Spain, Piedmont, and Na- 
ples, with the word honour on their lips, 
and a bit of ribbon at their button holes, 
have no other object in view than to cut 
out work that will put them in a way of 
making fortunes, at his expense, in as 
short a time as possible. It is thus that 
even the useful public works have all been 
hurried on, for the sake of being done 
quickly, rather than with a view to their 
being done well. The canals, bridges, 
factories, forts, &c. all partake of this 
radical defect. The Egyptian ships of war 
are said all to be falling to pieces from 
the same cause. Much as this system 
of roguery is to be regretted, the wasteful 
expenditure of money on wild specula- 
tions, that can, in the present state of 
Egypt, tend to no possible good, is yet 
more seriously to be deplored. The cheap 
rate at which human labour is obtained 
in Egypt,—the facility of water carriage 
in that level and intersected country,—the 
bulky nature (as cotton) of the commo- 
dities it produces,—the expense attendant 
on the purchase of foreign machinery, and 
on its repairs,—the want of fuel and want 
of science, cause steam power and rail- 
roads to be applied to the purposes of 
commerce and manufactures at a dead 
loss. All Mohamed’s bubbles sink, how- 


ever, into insignificance, when compared 
to his projects to dam the Nile. This 
project has been undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the sect of the Simonians resi- 
dent at Cairo, and the ‘ Pere Enfantine’ 
his chief engineer and treasurer, assisted 
by a Monsieur Lelan—an eléve of the 
Polytechnic School at Paris. The spot 
selected for this stupendous work is a few 
miles below the bifurcation of the Ro- 
setta and Damietta branches of the river, 
and its object is to raise the water to the 
height of ten feet above its usual level at 
low Nile,* so as to forma head of wa- 
ter, from which every part of the Delta 
can be irrigated at all seasons of the 
year. The work, as originally proposed, 
was feasible, though sufficiently dar- 
ing to have made even a Brunel pause 
before undertaking it ; but the enormous 
expense of timber fit for piles, has caused 
that the dam is to be made of stone, and 
to rest on the sandy substratum of the 
Delta. None of.the stones that I saw 
were more than four feet in length, and 
the whole business looks so like a job, as 
almost to make one doubt the sincerity 
of the cosmopolitan father’s profession, 
that he acts solely—‘ pour l'amour de la 
famille universelle des hommes.’ If this 
work is ever finished, the whole system 
of canals, sluices, and dykes of the Delta 
must be altered, and there will be always 
a risk of the cattle, fields, date groves, 
and houses being swept away, either by 
old father Oceanus disdaining his strong 
curb, or making for himself another chan- 
nel to the sea.’’ 





* The value of land in Egypt must be estimated according to its level above the 


Nile, as on that depends the cost of its cultivation—i. 137. 


Irrigation, it must be 


recollected, is performed by manuallabour. Capt. Scott mentions (i.215,)that a remark. 
able change has taken place in the climate of Egypt; for rain, from which, except on 
the sea coast, Egypt was formerly considered as exempt, now falls frequently at Cairo 
during the winter months, It rained every day during the whole period of his visit 
in the month of January, and it rained also in May. The rain is invariably brought 
by a northerly wind. 
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Besides this experiment in hydraulics, a railroad is being laid down be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, which is expected to draw to Suez a great part of 
the English trade with China and India, and which will be connected with 
the steam communication to Bombay. One is completed between the quar- 
ries of the Mikattan hill to Boulak ; but that across the desert from Cairo 


to Alexandria has been abandoned. 


And now, having given, we think, information sufficient to put our rea- 
ders in possession of the spirit of Mohamed Ali’s policy—civil and mili- 
tary,—and drawn a faint and brief outline of the spirit and conduct of his 
government, we must refer them to Captain Scott’s work for the satisfac- 
tion of further inquiry . . . but we cannot take our pen from the page till 
we have given the portrait of him whose genius, courage, patience, and 
skill have raised him from a simple taxgatherer to the dignity of a three- 
tailed Pasha, and then won for him an empire in the midst of slavery, and 
built for him a palace of power out of the mouldering ruins at his feet : 


‘* We were ushered,’ says Captain 
Scott, ‘‘ into the Presence Chamber, a 
long and handsome apartment, at the fur- 
ther extremity of which sat the Egyptian 
sovereign. Mohamed Ali was attended by 
one only of his secretaries—a young Arme- 
nian,—whotranslated the Viceroy’s conver- 
sation into French, styling him always 
‘Son Altesse ;’ —the introduction was made 
without ceremony. In person Mohamed 
Ali is short and rather corpulent, but 
perfectly erect. His dress was studiously 
plain, being composed entirely of blue 
cloth; a handsome Cashmere shawl was 
folded round his loins, white silk stock- 
ings, yellow slippers, and a white muslin 
turban, completed his costume. He wore 
no jewels of any kind upon his person— 
not even a ring; but the pipe which he 
held in his hand, and occasionally applied 
to his lips, was blazing with diamonds 
and other precious stones. He is deci- 
dedly a handsome old man, but his fine 
grey beard is hardly in keeping with his 
vivacity and personal activity. In the 
expressions of his quick and piercing eye, 
there is more of jocoseness than cunning ; 
and if his high and ample forehead does 
not give the lie to the assertions of his 
detractors, it forms the exception to the 
rules of Spurzheim; for never did I see 
the organ of benevolence more strongly 
developed. A peculiarity in his mode 
of wearing the turban, close down over 
his eyes, takes off much from the fine 
character of his countenance, concealing 
his handsome forehead, compressing the 
eyebrows, throwing the eyes into shade, 
and giving them a sinister expression 
which is foreign to them; but when, inthe 
course of conversation, he becomes ani- 
mated and pushes back his turban, which 
he has a habit of doing, the unfavourable 
impression is instantly removed. He 


conversed with much freedom, joked and 
laughed a great deal, and was evidently 


in a gossiping humour. Though he does 
not profess to understand the French lan- 
guage, yet it struck me that he had some 
knowledge of it, from the manner in which 
he often anticipated the answers made to 
his observations, before the interpreter 
had translated them into Turkish. Hav- 
ing been informed that I had lately tra- 
velled through the Delta, he asked me a 
variety of questions as to the route I had 
taken, what I thought of the state of cul- 
tivation, &c. I was rather amused on 
one occasion, when the conversation 
Jlagyed for a moment, at his jokingly de- 
siring the interpreter to request the con- 
sul-general to say something,—Son Al- 
tesse dit,—dites quelque chose. Shortly 
after our arrival, we were presented with 
some thick, sugarless coffee, served up in 
fillagree silver cupholders, richly set with 
brilliants. This was, I was informed, no 
inconsiderable honour. The Chibougue 
is a mark of distinction reserved for per- 
sons of very high rank, which being esti- 
mated according to his highness’ ideas, 
is often rather ludicrously bestowed . . . 
Our yisit lasted altogether about an hour; 
during the whole of that time, the apart- 
ment was open to all such persons as had 
the usual right of entrée, as well as to 
those whose names had been given in as 
requesting an audience—if foreigners, 
through the consuls of their respective 
nations . . . Onissuing from the palace, 
what a contrasted scene of splendour and 
misery presented itself! The portico 
crowded with military officers, ulemas, 
nazirs, dragomans, malems, and the other 
numerous appendages of an eastern court, 
shone with Oriental gaudiness. The space 
beyond thronged with a dense mass of 
barefooted urchins and half-starved don- 
keys, clothed and caparisoned with cast- 
off finery, had much the appearance of 
a rag fair, &c. 
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‘¢ Possessed of great acuteness of per- 
ception, which enables him at a glance 
to see the drift and tendency of affairs,— 
endowed with tact and presence of mind 
to turn them to his advantage, and with 
a self-possession and calmness that sel- 
dom can be shaken,— indefatigable in bu- 
siness, and finding time to attend person- 
ally to everything, —courageous, gene- 
rous, tolerant, and merciful, Mohamed 
Ali wanted but education to have made 
him the greatest man that Islamism ever 
produced. But that want unfortunately 
obliges him to see with other men’s eyes, 
to hear through the polluting channel of 
a dragoman, and to pick up knowledge 
as best he can from the herd of needy 
foreigners that surround him. Thus led 
astray by vague notions of the wonderful 
power of steam, and the facilities afford- 
ed by railroads, he has been induced to 
engage in many ruinous undertakings, that 
have gained for him the character of a 
mere ‘homme @ projets;’ but it should 
be'recollected that he is an uneducated 
Turk, to whom all these things are new. 
That thwarted in all his plans for improve- 


We have of necessity left much of 
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ment of the country by his brother Os- 
manlis, assisted in them but little by the 
ignorant natives, and suspicious of his 
Frank advisers, by whom he has so often 
been deceived, it requires more than hu- 
man penetration, among the schemes pre- 
sented to sift the chaff from the wheat, 
and obliges him to purchase experience 
at an enormous cost. Thus much must 
be admitted in his praise,—that, whilst 
many of his innovations have benefited 
his country, other plans have failed 
through the ignorance of the projectors, 
or to his own impatience ; that, whilst 
invested with despotic power, he has go- 
verned the country with a justice and cle- 
mency unheard of in the Mohamedan 
dominions since the days of Haroun 
al Raschid :* that the few acts of cru- 
elty he has committed, have been forced 
on him by the unceasing enmity of the 
Porte ; and that the continuance of a sys- 
tem which presses hard on the resources 
of the country, is an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the inexplicable policy of the 
great European powers.” 


our pleasant traveller's tale untold. 


We have passed by his tour in the Delta,—his description of Cairo,—his 
observations on the dimensions of the pyramids and their history,—his 
account of the ruined temples on the shores of the Nile,—the Propyleum 
of Karnac,—the avenue of the Sphinxes, and the other wonders of the 
desart,— 


Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis ; 


but Captain Scott is not always so devoted to antiquity, but that he has 
also his hours of recreation and amusement ; and if the reader should open 
this volume in his brighter and more festive moments, then the author 
will be happy to inform him how, by sitting on his own eggs, he may 
hatch his own chickens,—he may read how the once beautiful nymphs of 
the garden of the Elephantine Island have now, by the malice of some 
wicked enchanter, broad, flat noses, projecting lips, woolly hair, large 
knock-knees, and spindle shanks! He may read a bulletin of the great 
Sesostris himself, written in the style of Napoleon,—he may learn with 
amazement that the two famous colossal statues of Memnon, are now 
desecrated by the most vulgar appellations, and that the son of Aurora is 
called by the names of Shammy and Dammy,—he may read a disquisition 
on the best overland routes to India, and the arguments on the Euphrates 
or the Red Sea, candidly reviewed,—he may peruse a fresh instance of 
brother Jonathan’s commercial roguery, in sending his Transatlantic cof- 
fee to Mocha, and exchanging it for her immortal fruit. He may find a 
much more credible account of the great magician of Western Africa, who 
filled Lord Prudhoe’s head with his miraculous powers, and converted Mr. 





* The punishment of death by impaling has been abolished, and the power of in- 
flicting death, except in urgent cases, is confined to the Viceroy himself.—See also 
on the Popularity of Mahomed Ali, vol. ii, p. 143—59, 
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Webster, than we before have had:* and lastly, he will find a long and 
authenticated account of the exhuming and unrolling a very celebrated 
mummy at Paris, brought from the catacombs of Thebes; when, to the 
astonishment of the Scavans, and the whole Société pour la propagation 
des connoissances étrangéres, it turned out to be Mr. Peter Simkins of 
Fenchurch-street and Camberwell-grove, Soap-boiler and Salt-refiner to 
the Royal Family ; but how he ever escaped from the family vault—the 
sepulchre of his fathers—and joined the company of the Pharaohs,—how 
he ever came to be encased in a sycamore coffin,—how his body was ever 
filled with rosin and wax, and fragrant gums, and what was the papyrus 
which he grasped in his right hand—will probably fur ever remain a se- 
cret to the anxious and astonished world of letters. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION.—No. VIII. 
Rolis of the Curia Regis during the Reign of Richard I. 


THIS volumet contains the earliest of a series of records preserved in the Chapter 
House Record Office. They are the most ancient specimens of that description 
of Record which are known to exist in England ; and surpass in antiquity, by about 
sixty years, all documents of a similar character to be found in the other countries 
of Europe. The ‘‘ Olim Registers ’’ of the Parliament of Paris, which approach the 
nearest to them in age, do not, according to Sir Francis Palgrave, commence until 
the year 1254. 

This circumstance gives them one, but by no means their only, claim to considera- 
tion. Dugdale, Spelman, Madox, and others of the meritorious band to which those 
celebrated men belonged, have shewn the various uses to which these records may be 
put in the illustration of genealogical and topographical antiquities ; and great indeed 
will be our disappointment, if, by laying before our readers a general account of their 
contents, which it is our intention to do in the present paper, we do not succeed in 
convincing them that as fragments of legal history these documents are invaluable ; 
and that as memorials, although brief yet clear and certain, of an interesting period in 
the progress of society, few records deserve greater consideration. The persevering 
antiquaries to whom we have alluded, contrived, in spite of difficulties which would have 
chilled the ardour of ordinary students, to extract much precious metal from the then 
unworked and somewhat repulsive mass ; a portion of it is here placed within the reach 
of every man, and it is to be hoped that modern students in this branch of learning will 
not fail to profit by their superior advantages. Sir Francis Palgrave has led the way in 
his Introduction, which contains many observations worthy of note, especially those 
which relate to the title and constitutional position of the ‘‘ Dominus Anglia,’ the 
uncrowned heir to the throne; let us hope he will not lack followers. 

Before we proceed to our principal object, we must point out some things in this 
volume which we are desirous not to be thought to approve of. 





* Since we wrote the above passage, we have seen, in the Quarterly Review, No. 
exvu. July, along note on Egyptian magic, p. 195 to 208. No notice is taken of 
the account given of the same magician in Captain Scott’s work, though his narrative 
is of importance, as showing a more repeated failure than is allowed by the other 
writers ; we do not think the attempted explanation of the means by which the Sheikh 
Abd El-Ch’adir El-Mugh’reb’ee performs his arts, is very successful. Consult Cap- 
tain Scott’s work, vol. i. p. 218, who says, ‘‘ He failed in every instance but one most 
completely.”’ 

+ Rotuli Curie Regis. Rolls and Records of the Court held before the King’s Jus- 
ticiars or Justices. Vol. I. From the sixth of King Richard I. to the Accession of 
Kiag John. Edited by Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 8vo, 
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In the first place, the publication bears evident marks of a very improper disregard 
of expense. The Introduction is printed in an unreasonably large type, and with a 
most ridiculous display of margin. If printed in the same manner as other books of 
the same size, it would not have filled more than half the one hundred pages over 
which it is now spread. The pages occupied by the Record are not properly filled 
with type; one-third of every page being unnecessarily devoted to the marginal 
memorandum of the county to which the entry refers. But the crowning ‘‘ beauty"’ 
of the work is the Index. The volume before us contains four hundred and fifty-three 
pages of Record, and one hundred and sixty pages of Index! ‘* All the Indexes that 
ever we beheld,’’ to borrow the simile of Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, ‘‘ are no more than 
Welsh barrows and cromlechs to this wonderful Index! One would think there is no 
end of it. The road from London to York is a mere flea-bite after it.’’ Nor is the 
manner of its composition less ingenious than its length is interminable and the mode 
of its printing extravagant. All the complex names are entered over and over and 
over again, under the head of every single word they contain ; thus ‘‘ Simon filius 
Roberti” figures in the Index under the head of ‘‘ Simon”’ at p. 586, under that of 
‘¢ filius”’ at p. 510, and under that of ‘‘ Roberti’ at p. 575; and ‘ Walterus frater 
Nicholai filii Willielmi,’’ incredible as the fact may appear to the uninitiated, is really 
and truly referred to by all those different words, for names they are not, at pages 
517, 557, 601, 499, and G07! The entries it will be perceived are, like Christopher 
Sly’s stockings, in exact proportion to the number of legs. Fourteen pages are 
occupied with references under the word ‘‘ filius,"’ every one of which is again referred 
to in two, many of them in ¢hree, and some, highly-favoured, in four other places in 
the Index! Why the great sea-serpent, which 





‘¢ on the flood extended, long and large, 
. Lies floating many a rood,”’ 


is nothing to this, although in its infinite twistings and convolutions it gives a better 
notion of this Index than anything else we can imagine. The nose of Slawkenber- 
gius, which was so long that it flapped in the face of every man who met him in the 
street; the mouth of Garagantua ; the longevity of Methusaleh ; the arms of the Gibbon 
or Long-armed Ape ; or any other exemplification of long-measure which has 


** Dragg’d its long length along,”’ 


in either ancient or modern times, sinks into utter insignificance in comparison with 
this immortal Index. The longest day, which chances to be the one upon which we 
are writing, is all too short to sing its praises in ; and the longest Record article does 
not afford us half sufficient space to devote to a dissertation upon its excellencies. 
And yet, after all, this wonderful achievement is imperfect. Filia comes in for 
her share of references, and filii for theirs, and frater and avunculus and nepos for 
theirs, but where is uvor ? where pater? where soror? We take up the cudgels on 
behalf of these dear relatives, and insist upon it that this Index, otherwise incompa- 
rable, is, in this respect, incomplete. What right have Agnes and Alice, the daughters 
of Leo the Carpenter, which Christina, his wife, ought not to share? The younger 
ladies are entered as filia, why should not the elder find a place as uvor? Every 
single ‘‘filius’’ of Robertus is entered at full length, why not Sarra, his uxor ? If every 
« frater’ of Willielmus is to be inserted, why should Matilda, his ‘ soror,’ be excluded ? 
If Matilda may be found as ‘filia’ of master Godfrey the deacon, why should her 
murdered parent be deprived of any of the honours of his ‘ pater’nity. We confi- 
fidently submit the case of ‘‘ my father the deacon,’’ and the rest of these injured 
individuals, to the justice of the Commissioners on the Public Records, and that 
of the gentleman to whom we are indebted for this Index, The latter may rest 
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assured that his Leviathan Index would not be one whit more ridiculous than it is if 
he were to insert references to all the titles of relationship to be found throughout the 
book, and as for considerations of so much per sheet for index making, why really we 
feel that the less that is said upon that head the better ! 

Another objection to this work is founded upon the manner in which entries 
evidently cancelled in the original Record, on account of some mistake of the scribe, 
are here noticed. The arbitrary marks by which such cancellations are indicated are 
extremely unsightly and perplexing, but what are we to say to the extent to which 
their use is carried? Clerks in the reign of Richard I. were but men, fallible as we 
are ; they blundered as we do; and, when they found themselves in error, they cor- 
rected their mistakes, if they could, exactly as we do. Now in this work all their 
blunders,—however palpable and ridiculous,—are preserved and perpetuated for the in- 
struction and advantage of mankind. Whenever an awkward, ungainly looking character, 
something like an ace of clubs in appearance, stands upon its heels before a word, and 
upon its head after it, we are to understand that that word was struck out by the 
scribe ; and if the word which follows is placed between brackets, all this confusion 
is supposed to indicate very clearly, that the word between the two aces of clubs was 
superseded by the word between the brackets. Instances happen continually; some- 
times several in a single page, and ninety-nine out of every hundred are the most 
palpable clerical blunders. Thus, at p. 313, the clerk having to write the word 
remanet, made a mistake in the second syllable, which he wrote ‘‘ we’? instead of 
‘¢ma,’’ but instantly discovering his error, like a sensible clerk, as no doubt he was, 
he corrected it by a cancellation. Poor fellow! he little dreamed that after the lapse 
of six centuries, the Commons of Great Britain, and His Majesty William IV., and 
many noble and honourable persons called Commissioners, aided by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, K.H., would conspire together to drag his peccadillo to the light. And yet 
this has really happened! It would seem by the title-page that all these worthy 
people have been in their several stations instrumental in the production of the volume 
before us in which the unhappy ‘‘ remanet”’ stands ‘‘ re—we—manet,’’ the we being 
pilloried between the crinkum-crankums which resemble aces of clubs. Hundreds of 
other instances of the same delightful attention paid to blunders equally palpable, 
might be adduced; almost every page is blotted over’ and confused by them, 
and very frequently there are many of them in a single page. Now—without pro- 
faneness be it written—is not this mere childishness? Is it not an useless, expen- 
sive, and ridiculous affectation of extreme accuracy? Is not that money which is 
grudgingly voted by Parliament, and which might be applied to honourable and useful 
purposes, in this manner wasted,—absurdly wasted,—in the gratification of whim- 
sical notions respecting the value of an exact copy. There is, or was,—for islands 
sometimes vanish very mysteriously,—an island in the Indian Ocean, in which it was 
the etiquette for all persons who were fortunate enough to approach the royal pre- 
sence to copy the gestures and actions of him who sat upon the throne. If his 
Majesty sneezed, so did all the courtiers; if he slept, they nodded; if he stood upon 
one leg, so did they; and thus, in all his imitable excellencies, they followed him 
as closely as it is possible for subjects to copy the graces and virtues of a sovereign. 
Even nearer home, the personal defects of princes have given rise to long-prevailing 
fashions. The hump-back of a monarch occasioned a whole court to become round- 
shouldered, and the unsightly neck of an aged queen caused youthful beauty and ele- 
gance to enshroud itself in a mountain of starched frills. But the Record Board and 
its Editor have the glory of being the first to perpetuate, in characters which even the 
tide of time will scarcely wash out, the palpable and corrected verbal blunders of law - 
yers’ clerks, prothonotaries, ‘‘ et id genus omne.” If, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of on in similar cases, we sought to bestow upon the Commissioners of 
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Records some cognomen indicative of our sense of the peculiar excellence of their 
labours—some title calculated to hand down to posterity the memory of their good 
deeds and of our gratitude, we know not where we could find subjects which stand out 
more pre-eminently conspicuous, or more peculiarly deserve commemoration, than 
the Leviathan Index and the blunders. 

Having thus discharged our conscience of a portion of the load which this work 
imposes upon it, we proceed to notice the Records which are here contained. 

They relate to three different years; the sixth of Richard I. a.p. 1194; the ninth 
of Richard I. a.p. 1198; and the tenth of Richard I., and the first of John a.p. 
1198—1199. That these Records are not the earliest of their class is proved by 
references to similar documents belonging to various periods in the reign of Henry II. 
Indeed, when we come to consider their nature, we think it will appear that it was 
scarcely possible to carry on judicial business according to the forms of proceeding 
prevalent after the Conquest without some such memorials as these. The absence of 
the earlier records is much to be regretted, and is no doubt to be attributed to the 
same want of care which has deprived us of all but one solitary Pipe Roll of Henry I. 
Sir F. Palgrave remarks, ‘‘ perhaps when it was declared that legal memory extended 
not beyond the first year of Richard’s reign, the earlier judicial Records, deprived of 
their practical utility, were cast aside and neglected, and ultimately destroyed, either 
by neglect or design.’’—(Introd. p. ii.) But surely that is not very probable. If 
‘¢ practical utility’’ was the only thing looked to, and records which had lost that 
quality were, merely upon that account, disregarded, we may reasonably infer that 
those which continued to possess that quality would be the object of a careful guar. 
dianship. If so, where are the Records from the first to the sixth of Richard I. and 
many belonging to subsequent periods? Their ‘‘ practical utility’? has not been suf- 
ficient to ensure their preservation. Besides, it is not correct that the Records ante- 
rior to the first of Richard I. lost their practical utility by the limitation of legal 
memory: they lost it only in one particular sense, and not by any means for all 
purposes. 

The period to which these records refer was one of great excitement. Richard’s 
subjects had not only been taxed to the very uttermost to procure his release, but the 
peace of the country had been disturbed by the intrigues of his brother, and by the 
party squabbles of the persons entrusted with the administration of public affairs 
during the King’s absence. The Royal authority was never more needed, and has 
seldom been in hands which have wielded it less beneficially. Richard returned to 
England early in 1194. For a few months his martial spirit found congenial occu- 
pation in the reduction of his partly revolted kingdom to obedience; but having 
performed that duty, and undergone the ceremony of a second coronation, he hastened 
to his continental dominions, and embarked with ardour in a war against France, which 
continued during the short remainder of his life. Whilst absent on the continent his 
pecuniary necessities occasioned reiterated demands upon the people of England, 
which were endeavoured to be made a little more palatable by some useful alterations 
in legal practice ; by the regulation of the proceedings of the Justices Itinerant ; and 
by some beneficial laws for the equalization of weights and measures. It is at this 
period, the nation groaning under oppressive taxation, newly recovering from actual 
discord, and called upon to submit to new laws of which the justices were the ad- 
ministrators, that we are by the present Records made acquainted with the proceedings 
of the King’s Court and of those very justices. Such circumstances cannot fail to 
give these documents a peculiar value in legal history ; but they are not devoid of 
other claims upon attention. 

There are here three different kinds of records: I. Plea Rolls; IJ. Essoign Rolls ; 
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and ITT. Rolls of proceedings before the justices in Eyre. We will treat of them 
separately. 





The Plea Rolls are a series of entries apparently made at the very time 
when the proceedings to which they refer took place, or within a short time after- 
wards. They contain minutes of business transacted from day to day; the names 
of the parties; the nature of the causes; and the decisions of the Court. The 
modern practice is to devote a roll to each cause ; but the rolls before us are rather 
in the nature of journals of the proceedings of the Court—minute books, in which are 
entered consecutively many separate memoranda relating to various different causes. 
A record of this description lets us at once into the very character of the business 
transacted in the King’s Court. We see the description of suits, and the varieties of 
suitors—we almost hear the decisions of the Court. Imagination needs little more to 
bring the supreme Court of Justice in the twelfth century vividly before us. Buta 
few extracts will exemplify the character of the different entries better than any de- 
scription. Opening then the book at page 35, we find the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Court, at their sitting on Wednesday next after the Octaves of All Saints in 
the sixth year of Richard J., which was on the 9th November 1194. 

In the first cause which occupies the attention of the Justices, an assize, that is a 
jury of twelve men summoned by the Sheriff, attended the Court from Northampton. 
shire to try whether Fulk son of Roger, son of David, unjustly disseized Cecilia, 
daughter of Herveeus, of her freehold at Gadinton in that county. Itseems from the 
subsequent proceedings that the Court, according to the usual course in such cases, 
had directed that the land which was the subject of dispute should be viewed by the 
jurors. The parties are now in attendance; the cause is about to proceed, when, be« 
hold! Master Ralph Passemer, one of the jurors, steps forth and apprises the Court 
that he had never seen the land, having been absent from home when summoned for 
that purpose, and, immediately afterwards, Richard Capon, with all humility, informs 
the Judges, that, although in obedience to the Sheriff's summons, he had attended 
when the land was viewed, yet, alas! he is no free man but a mere rustic, or villein, 
unworthy to hold an assize, ‘‘and no man,’’ says the Record, ‘‘ contradicted him.”’ 
The recognitors being thus reduced to ten, and there being no mode of supplying the 
deficiency, the cause was postponed to fifteen days after the morrow of Saint Martin, 
when the parties were again directed to make their appearance at Westminster. But 
now Mistress Cecily, whom we will suppose to have been a recent widow, since there 
is no mention of any husband, let the Court know that she was “‘ gravida,’’ and de- 
sired to put in her place her sister Alice to appear for her on the day appointed. 
This reasonable request was granted ; Alice was directed when to attend, and a writ 
was issued commanding the Sheriff not to let there be any further mistakes about the 
assize. The cause was thus apparently got rid of; but ‘‘on the morrow,”’ says the 
legal Chronicler, ‘‘ Mistress Cecily,’’ wearied out by the law’s delay, bought off by 
her opponent, or terrified at the apprehended justice of the Court, ‘‘comes and 
retracts her suit, and puts herself at the mercy of the Court,” for having instituted an 
unfounded proceeding. 

The Court next proceeds to the cause of Savary, son of Simon, against William, son of 
Mathew. Savary, the appellant, being called upon to propose his charge, alleged that 
Master William had, wickedly, and against the King’s peace, robbed him of chattels 
which belonged to his lord of the value of ten marks, and of chattels of his own of the 
value of twenty shillings, and he offers to prove his complaint by his body ; that is, by 
the legal combat, or duel. The Record then details the examination of the appellant, 
which seems to have been conducted in the following form : 


The Court. ‘When did this circumstance take place ?’—Savary. ‘ Four years ago.’ 
The Court. ‘Did you prefer your complaint to the Sheriff ?’—Savary. ‘No.’ 
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The Court. ‘ Did you complain to the King’s Justices when they held the assizes 
in your county ?’—Savary. ‘I did not.’ 


The Court. ‘Why did you not?’—Savary. ‘Master William was then out of the 

country.’ 

The excuse was considered plausible; and the accused was called upon for his 
defence. He came forward and pleaded that he was not in any manner guilty of the 
robbery and felony of which he was accused; but that, some years before, having a 
lawsuit against Ralph de Felton, abouta piece of land, and having gained his cause, 
his servants were put into possession of the land by the Sheriff, and that thereupon they 
cut down the standing grass which they found upon it, which was the robbery com- 
plained of. He further stated, that if they did wrong, it was altogether without his 
knowledge, for that he was in Ireland when the act was done. The Court then inter- 
rogated Savary thus : 

The Court. ‘Did you raise a hue and cry in the neighbourhood about this alleged 

robbery ?’—Savary. ‘ No, I did not.’ 

The Court, after consideration, pronounced their judgment that Savary’s appeal 
originated in mere malice, that he should be amerced for his false accusation, and that 
William should go free. 


Savary having been thus dismissed with all the scorn and contempt which could be 
heaped upon a false accuser, the attention of the Court is requested by John Crioil, 
who, in conformity with the old Saxon mode of transacting important business in the 
courts of Justice, comes into Court and solemnly relinquishes to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Ledes [i. e. Leeds in Kent] all the right and interest of himself and his heirs 
in the Church of Serres, or, as it is now called, Sarr, in the Isle of Thanet. And 
Hugh de Lucei, imitating so pious an example, comes at the same time, and gives up 
all his right and interest in the same Church to the ‘‘ Canons aforesaid.’’ 

The exact nature of the rights thus relinquished does not appear. At any event 
they did not together amount to the right of presentation, for that was afterwards 
granted to the Canons of Leeds by Robert de Crevequer in the 3d Edward I. (Vide 
Monast. vi. 217.) The obtaining possession of intermediate interests was a favourite 
manceuvre of ecclesiastical bodies. They thus gained a footing, and often a stepping- 
stone to more important rights. Your Black Canons, who composed a never-dying 
and moreover a never-sleeping body, were dangerous partners. 

In the next case Fulk son of Warin, attorney of Hawisia his wife, and Sibilla wife 
of Hugh de Plugenai, the attorney of the said Hugh, sought to recover seizin of some 
lands in Wiltshire. One of the defendants excused himself in an informal manner, 
whereupon the plaintiff sought for judgment. The Court determined that, inasmuch 
as the land was in the King’s hands, no assize ought to be held until he had given it 
up to such person as he judged to be the right heir. 

The next was a Yorkshire case, in which Henry de Perci having been summoned at 
the suit of Brien, son of Ralph, and Gunnora, his wife, respecting a plea of land at 
Pettesworthe, had excused himself as being ill-a-bed, whereupon four Knights were 
dispatched to inquire into the nature of his illness and appoint him a time to appear. 
One feels inclined to remark, with Hamlet, that the wisdom of our ancestors would 
have shewn itself more rich to have dispatched a doctor upon such an errand; how- 
ever, it was their custom, and on the present day the Knights appeared in Court and 
reported that Master Perci was really ill, and that they had appointed him to appear 
at the Tower of London within a year and a day from Sunday next after the feast of 
All Saints. According to Bracton, the Tower was appointed upon these occasions 
because the Constable was always present there, which was not the case with the 
Justices at Westminster. 
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All these and half a dozen other cases, differing from each other, occurred on 
one day. It is evident that they lay open to us the very heart of society. They 
carry us back into the actual presence of the people of England at that remote pe- 
riod. They exhibit their legal practice, their modes of transacting business, and 
many minute traits of life which are altogether invaluable to those who wish to form 
a correct estimate of the state of society at that remote period. 

The Essoicn Ro.tus are of a very different character. According to the legal 
practice—a defendant lawfully summoned was bound either to appear personally in 
court, or to send some one in his stead with some legitimate essoign or excuse, which, 
in most cases, the messenger was bound to verify upon oath. The excuses sent were 
of many kinds, but the most common were, that the defendant was ill a bed, which 
was entitled the essoign de malo lecti; or that he had been taken ill on his road to 
the Court, called the essoign de malo veniendi; or that he was in the service of the 
King; or that he was beyond the sea; or that he had gone a pilgrimage. A Roll 
was kept of the essoigns or excuses preferred from day to day, upon which Roll were 
entered the names of the parties,—the character of the causes,—the nature of the 
essoign,—the name of the person who verified it, and the day to which the cause 
was postponed. Such a Roll is in fact a mere list of canses. A more unimportant 
or uninteresting memorial cannot be conceived. It is possible of course that one 
entry in five thousand may contain a name or title which deserves remembrance, 
and it does so happen that some half a dozen entries in the present volume, which 
refer to the period of seeming interregnum between the death of Richard I. and the 
accession of John, contain some allusions to the new Sovereign before his corona- 
tion, under the titles of the ‘‘ Duke of Normandy ”’ and the ‘* Lord of England,’”’ and 
these entries are really worthy of notice; but with the exception of these, which 
do not fill a page, it would be difficult even for the most zealous and least rational 
antiquary to point out any one single passage in the one hundred and thirty pages 
over which these Essoign Rolls are spread, which is of the slightest earthly value. 
It is a mere bushel of chaff with the one grain of corn in it to which we have al- 
luded. We, who regard the Record Commission with favour, but who do not love 
its faults, decidedly protest against the publication of stuff like this. The perpetua- 
tion of such unmeaning nonsense, and, not merely so, but its perpetuation in an 
extravagantly expensive manner, and with all the most minute blunders of the copy- 
ing clerks carefully preserved, is a folly which we extremely regret, and which, in 
our estimation, entitles its perpetrators to a distinguished rank amongst the enemies 
of Record Literature. 

The third class of Records relates wholly to the tenth year of Richard I. and con- 
tains various proceedings of Justices Itinerant in the counties of Hertford, Essex, and 
Middlesex. The capitula set forth by Richard I. for the regulation of these pro- 
ceedings, are preserved in Hoveden, and point out very clearly the manner in which 
the facts contained in these Records were arrived at. In the first place, four knights 
were chosen for the whole county, who, upon their oaths, chose two lawful knig ts 
out of every hundred; and those two, also upon oath, chose ten other knights, or, if 
there were not so many knights, lawful and free men, out of their own hundred. The 
whole twelve composed a jury, who tried certain causes, and answered for the hun- 
dred to certain points which are set forth in the capitu/a. Their answers and ver- 
dicts form the Records here published. 

They contain tales of forcible abductions of property, burglaries, arsons, murders, 
and all the other crimes which distinguish a state of society imperfectly reduced 
under the control of the law, and in which the impulse of every man is rather to 
right himself by his own strong arm than to undergo the vexations and uncertainties 
of a prolonged litigation, We find here also in full operation that complex system 
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of pledges by which the law ultimately succeeded in making its authority felt through- 
out the whole country. Every outrage was followed by the infliction of some fine 
or penalty upon a hundred, or other division; all the inhabitants of which were thus 
made sensible that they had a direct interest in the preservation of the peace and the 
maintenance of the law. The following case exemplifies the extent to which that 
system was carried, and contains also a clear proof that the humane principle upon 
which all poor laws are founded, the right of the indigent to support, is a part of our 
ancient Common Law. 

The jurors say, that Robert, son of Randulf, was found dead of want in Badow 
Fields, and Englishery was not presented,—that is, it was not proved before the 
Coroner that the deceased was an Englishman, whereupon the fine called murdrum 
was inflicted upon the hundred. Four of the nearest residents had been attached and 
given pledges to appear and answer for this offence, but they did not come; where- 
upon their pledges were held liable to amercement.—(page 202.) 

The following is another case to the same effect. 

The jurors say that in the Vill of Kaneules, William Hache was found frozen to 
death, and no one was accused thereof, nor was Englishery presented. Here again, 
the fine called murdrum was assessed. The serjeant [probably the constable] of 
the hundred, being called to account for this death, represented to the Court that 
he had done his duty by attaching four of the neighbours to appear and answer; and 
he brought forward four persons, but they turned out not to have been attached. The 
Court then inquired who was the sheriff at that time. It was answered that it was 
William Puintel, and that Robert de Lanshule was the under-sheriff, but no one was 
in Court to answer for them, and the knights who aeted on behalf of the county, re- 
presented that no person had been attached on this account. Whereupon the ser- 
jeant was adjudged to be amerced for his false presentment.—(p. 203.) 

Another death in respect of which the fine of murdrum was inflicted, was that of 
William de Silham, a lunatic, who was found dead in the Vill of Brakeshaued, and 
‘it was not known where he was born.’’—(p. 203.) 

The number of untimely deaths which are here recorded, presents a dreadful pic- 
ture of the state of society. Besides the three we have noticed, a boy was killed by 
drowning at Lindesele (p. 203) ; a house was broken open in the very town in which 
the justices were staying, by ruffians who seriously wounded the owner, and mur- 
dered his wife and maid-servant (p. 204) ; Geoffry of Calais, formerly marshal of 
Flanders, beat Ednot, son of Roger, so that he died (p. 206); a man unknown was 
found dead in Halingebury Wood (p. 208); and another at Witham, (p. 210); a 
man and his wife were murdered in their own house, and no trace could be found of 
the culprits (ibid.) ; a man was found drowned at Westwood (ibid.); and another 
at Ongar (ibid.) These with others make up the whole number of twenty-one vio- 
lent deaths in the single county of Essex—probably within one year. 

We find here also the numbers of suspected persons who fled from justice; the 
value of their chattels, which is stated for the information of the Crown, to whom they 
were forfeited, and the names of the persons who answered for the fines assessed upon 
the frank pledges to which the fugitives belonged. There are also returned the num- 
bers of persons who sold wine against the Assize; or used unlawful weights or mea- 
sures ; or concealed their effects to avoid taxation ; or who made unlawful enclosures 
or encroachments; or who had fallen into ward to the King by the death of his 
tenants ; or who had succeeded to lands which were liable to the payment of reliefs ; 
and, lastly, the particulars of such causes as were tried before the justices. 

With a few extracts from these last we will come to a conclusion. 

Serlo Fitz-Eustace appealed Roger Fabri for beating and bruising him so badly 
that he would not have borne so much for a hundred shillings; and so that he had 
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suffered mayhem from the bruising, and this he offers to prove in such manner as the 
Court should direct, considering his mayhem. Roger denied the fact altogether, 
whereupon the justices proceeded to inquire into the nature of the injuries which the 
appellant had suffered. ‘‘ Mayhem” in the legal sense was any hurt which rendered 
aman unable to defend himself by the ordinary mode of trial by combat or duel. 
Whatever therefore made him unfit to fight was ‘‘ mayhem,” and the law went into 
very nice distinctions upon the subject. A man might fight ‘‘ sans nose and sans 
ears,’’ therefore to cut off those useful appendages was not ‘‘ mayhem,’’ but a crooked 
finger clearly was. The particular disfigurement inflicted upon Serlo does not ap- 
pear, but the justices having inspected it were of opinion that it was not ‘‘ mayhem.”’ 
The defendant was therefore discharged, and Serlo was fined half a mark for his de- 
fective pleading or false allegation. 

In one of the cases of violence to which we have before alluded, William Algar 
and his family were attacked in the night in their house at Estre, whilst the justices 
were in the town. He himself was beaten ana maimed, his back being broken; 
Edith his wife and Maud his maid-servant were both killed. William appealed six 
persons,—five men and one woman. ‘Two of the men absconded, one was acquitted, 
and the other two were directed to undergo the ordeal by fire. The woman, being 
convicted, was sentenced to be burned to death. It afterwards appeared that she was 
pregnant, whereupon the judgment was respited until after her delivery, when it was 
directed to be carried into execution. 

William le Norreys, who figures in several causes in this volume, appealed William 
de Buttingeham and Robert his son, for that against the King’s peace and “‘ in ham- 
sokne,’’ that is, ‘‘ within the jurisdiction of the complainant’s home,’’—that inviolas 
ble spot of earth, the quiet possession of which the law guarantees to every man, 
and the invasion of which constitutes the crime of burglary ;—these accused persons 
robbed him of 6s. 6d. of his own chattels, and of twenty-four hoggets or hoggrels, 
that is, young sheep of the second year, which were in his keeping, and they also broke 
the doors and locks of his shepherd’s house, of the value of ten shillings, and all these 
things he offers to prove by combat. The accused allege in their defence against this 
apparently gross outrage, that one Maurice, the Victricus of the said William de 
Buttingeham, kept the flock of the said William upon his own fee, but that, upon his 
death, William recalled them into his own custody; whereupon one of his neighbours, 
named Alexander, son of Philip, drove twenty-five sheep from the pasture of the 
deceased into the fee of the said William, and afterwards William le Norreys came and 
drove away the said sheep, and put them into another fee, and detained them there, 
whereupon William de Buttingeham and his son went to the constable of the hundred, 
who restored them their sheep by replevin. This is confirmed by the constable, and, 
moreover, the whole county testifies that William le Norreys is in the habit of bring- 
ing men into trouble by similar appeals. The tables were thus completely turned 
upon the litigious appellant, who was marked for amercement on account of his false 
appeal, and the defendants were set free. 

We have not left ourselves room to comment upon these cases, nor is it necessary. 
If it be worth while to inquire into the manners and customs, the opinions, practices, 
laws, and usages of our remote ancestors, the value of such documents is obvious. 
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ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE determination of the Legisla- 
ture that the structure to be erected 
for the New Houses of Parliament 
should be built according to the old 
English mode of Architecture, may be 
regarded as the foundation of a new 
epoch in the history of that splendid 
production of human genius, the Gothic 
or Pointed style. The public sanction 
which it has received from the highest 
authority in the land has already had 
the effect of causing inquiry to be made 
into the sources of its beauties, and 
in future will direct the architect to a 
new branch of study. It will teach the 
dull and blind followers of precedent, 
who have pored over modules and mi- 
nutes, and puzzled themselves to deter- 
mine the exact limit of the swelling of 
a shaft, that genius and invention are 
qualities as necessary to the architect as 
they are to the artist ; that the name of 
architecture is no longer to be confined 
to those creations of dusky offices 
which have been affectedly styled Gre- 
cian; that in common with the produc- 
tions of the sister art of painting, the 
mind of the designer, as well as his 
rule and pencil, must be apparent. 

In the outset it will be as well to 
consider the nature and requirements 
of the proposed structure. A vast 
building is to be raised for one of the 
grandest of national purposes: it will 
be a palace in which the laws are to 
be made and regulated ; on the decrees 
of the assembly within its walls, de- 
pend the security of property and the 
prosperity of commerce; in which 
the monarch meets the representatives 
of his subjects and the assembled 
aristocracy of the land, making at each 
meeting a public recognition of our 
constitution. To suit all these pur- 
poses, the pile must contain Halls for 
the accommodation of the respective 
Houses of Legislature; Chambers for 
conference between the two; a Hall 
or Saloon to receive the Sovereign ; and 
a vast succession of rooms for com- 
mittees and for private use. It is su- 


perfluous to say, that a building dedi- 
cated to such purposes should be grand 
and magnificent in the highest degree ; 
the pitiful spirit which would limit 
the expense, can be called by no more 
appropriate name than that of mean- 
Instead of deliberating on the 


ness, 


mode by which a few thousands can be 
saved, the contention should be uponthe 
extent of the same which a great nation 
could on an emergency like the present 
afford for such a structure. Millions 
should not be grudged. The architect 
should be told to erect an edifice wor- 
thy of England ; one which, amidst all 
the dusky brick and mortar erections 
of London, might be pointed out to fo- 
reigners with exultation; instead of 
this liberality we hear successive de- 
bates about cutting off towers and par- 
ing down ornaments, more worthy of 
a parish vestry or the town council of 
a provincial borough, than the delibe- 
rations of a British Senate upon the 
erection of a building which is to exist 
for ages, and to meet with the admi- 
ration or censure of many generations. 

A controversy has recently arisen on 
the propriety of adopting the Grecian 
style; the commencement of which may 
be traced to the letters named in the 
note below, which,* as the produc 
tions of a gentleman distinguished by 
classical attainments, by his high lite- 
rary character and the respect which 
is paid to his opinions on questions 
relating to antiquity, are entitled to 
the highest regard; but, as certain 
predilections in favour of a particular 
subject are apparent in these produc. 
tions, and throughout the controversy 
an undue value is affixed to Grecian 
architecture, it may not be out of 
place to review the claims of the re- 
spective styles :—let us consider then, 
whether a frigid unattired Grecian 
beauty would form the fittest ornament 
to Palace Yard, or whether a “‘ Gothic 
monster” is to rear its hideous front to 
the utter annoyance of the advocates 
for the beauty and efficiency of Gre- 
cian antiquity. 

The very sound of Grecian architec- 
ture is imposing; it calls up many 
associations, and, aided by early im- 
pressions, the mere name will create 
a decided popularity fur the style, 
especially amongst a class of persons 
who, following the judgment of others 
in preference to thinking for them- 





* Letter from W. R. Hamilton to the 
Earl of Elgin on the New Houses of Par- 
liament.— Second letter from same to 
same, 
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selves, are likely to be dazzled by 
names. The difference of climate be- 
tween England and Greece is little 
thought upon; the admirers of an- 
tiquity pause not to contrast the 
‘* eternal sunshine”’ of the happy land 
“« where the flowers ever blossom, the 
beams ever shine,’’ with the dull, cold, 
and gloomy atmosphere of an English 
winter; they think not of a north 
wind whistling through the colonnades 
of a Greek temple ; or they heed it not, 
conscious “‘ if they starve—they starve 
by rules of art.” If they had paused 
to consider, that an English building 
of magnitude requires a multitude of 
windows, and that such things as 
chimneys must be constructed; they 
would infallibly arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that an edifice intended for the 
climate of England must be designed 
and built on totally different princi- 
ples to those which should direct a 
structure appropriate to asunny climate 
and a warm and dry temperature. 

Of the architecture of Greece beyond 
the temples we know little or nothing. 
What is the Pnyx, or the Bema, or the 
Poecyle beyond mere names? Of the 
temples which have reached our days, 
and of which a considerable number 
exist, it may be remarked, that when 
one is seen all are seen; whether 
we take our examples from Athens or 
Agrigentum, from Pestum or from 
Selinus, there is little variety except 
in point of dimensions, one design per- 
vading every structure. A_ portico 
seems to be the leading feature of 
the Grecian remains, and this appears 
in every building, whether it be a 
temple, the gate of a fortress, or the 
porch of a market. Our modern pro- 
fessors of Grecian architecture form 
their designs, for whatever uses they 
may be required, from these scanty 
materials, and their productions plain- 
ly show to what strange and miserable 
shifts they are driven to bend the stub- 
born exotic to English uses. 

The want of height in this style 
is severely felt; the architect, if he 
confines himself to Grecian propor- 
tions, cannot introduce all the floors 
and apartments which the conveni- 
ences of an English building require. 
This difficulty le overleaps by sacri- 
ficing some of the minor comforts of 
his building, or he determines that his 
principal front shall alone be pure 
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Greek, and that the back front shall 
have all the windows, great and small, 
which he can crowd into it. One view 
may shew the elegance of a temple, 
the other the meanness of a manufac- 
tory. The introduction of the consti- 
tuent parts of Grecian architecture in 
modern examples, are generally con- 
fined to a mere fagade, and the difficul- 
ties they present are clumsily over- 
come. The introduction of a portico 
is a matter of course: it is therefore 
set up, not at the end, as in the ancient 
prototype, but in the centre. All idea 
of the utility of such an appendage has 
fled, and it appears to have been erect- 
ed for no other purpose than to darken 
the windows of the dwelling rooms be- 
hind it. A Grecian window he re- 
presents by a large naked opening, 
smaller at top than at bottom, a most 
inconvenient form for sashes if it was 
ever intended to open. It would ap- 
pear, with the others in the range, to 
be used for lighting some large hall, 
and this the spectator would expect to 
find. When he enters the building, 
alas! for his disappointment. What- 
ever its outer aspect might lead him to 
imagine, he will find that internally 
it lights various apartments, its ample 
space being divided by partitions, ho- 
rizontal and perpendicular. The en- 
tablature, too, which he imagines to 
be composed of three independent 
members, architrave, frieze, and cor- 
nice, is imitated, it is true, as the 
finish of the modern Greek struc- 
ture; but do not let the beholder 
flatter himself that what he sees is 
really an entablature: it is in truth 
only a parapet, and the lines of mould- 
ings which appear to mark the divi- 
sions, are but mere lines, mere facade 
work; the solid entablature which 
in the prototype bore up the entire 
roof, only serves to screen and darken, 
and deprive of air, a set of miserable 
garrets behind it. Sometimes a bold 
architect actually pierces the frieze 
with windows, shewing plainly the 
falseness of the appearances which he 
intended to convey. But this is not 
the only difficulty which the architect 
encounters in the entablature ; he can- 
not always conclude his elevation with 
the cornice, and a blocking course is 
not sufficient in elevation for his pur- 
pose. Here he is under a sad difficulty ; 
the cornice to him seenis to stand in 
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the position which a certain problem 
of Euclid is said to present. The Ita- 
lian sets up a balustrade, relieved, 
perhaps, by the pinnacles of a Gothic 
cathedral. The modern Greek rejects 
the balustrade, yet can substitute no- 
thing in the room of it but a dead wall ; 
unless an adventurous spirit, like Sir 
John Soane, ventures further, and then 
what an oddity is produced. Look at 
the Bank, with its blocks and its posts 
with great heads, and see whetherany of 
the despised cuttings and channellings 
of Gothic parapets present so strange 
a mass of accumulated whimsies. But 
to descend in the elevation to a lower 
point. As the pseudo-entablature is 
allowed to darken the garrets, a po- 
dium is constructed at the base of the 
building: but let it not be supposed 
that this apparently solid supporter of 
a screen of columns, is really what it 
seems; it is, in common with the en- 
tablature, merely a facade wall, and if 
the spectator can look over it, he will 
find it an exceedingly useful appendage 
—for effectually darkening the kitchen 
windows. 

As we before observed, a sash win- 
dow may be dispensed with, but a 
door cannot be omitted: the awkward 
shifts to which this useful appendage 
is put, when it is hung in an aperture 
broader at its base than lintel, are 
self-evident. The style which pre- 
sents such difficulties, would be repu- 
diated by every architect of genius ; 
but, unfortunately, the minds of the 
profession are warped by the education 
they receive, and they prefer to waste 
their energies on accommodating a 
mode of architecture to uses for which 
it never was intended, to adopting one 
which, for its propriety and fitness to 
the designed object, is unrivalled, but 
then it is to be found at home. 
‘Surely, they seem to say, a foreign 
importation is far better than home- 
spun manufactures ! 

But the advocates of the Grecian 
school arenot insensible to these difficul- 
ties; hence they allow a great latitude to 
the term Grecian architecture. Grant 
that the building shall be nominally 
in that style, and the architect is at 
liberty to go to Athens, to Italy, or 
even to Paris for his authorities. 

But in this liberal construction of 
Grecian architecture, there is a fallacy. 
It is not to ancient Greece that we 

Gent, Mae, Vor, VIII, 
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owe the structures of the Italian school, 
many of which are most admirable 
specimens of art; their parentage is 
to be sought in the buildings which 
arose on the decline of the Roman 
empire. To these and not to ancient 
Greece are we indebted for what- 
ever we see that is magnificent in 
the edifices erected in more recent 
ages. It is to the air of grandeur 
which the Lower Empire aimed at 
attaining, at a period when the beau- 
ties of Greek art had been forgot- 
ten, that we owe these results. To 
the dome of St. Sophia, with all its 
eccentricities and its defects, and not 
to any pure Greek examples, are we 
indebted for the splendid piles which 
arose after what is affectedly called 
the revival of architecture; for the 
domes of Florence,—of St. Peter’s,— 
of St. Paul’s; for the truly admired 
productions of Brunelleschi,—of Bra- 
mante,——of Michael Angelo, and of 
Wren. If an architect was directed 
to erect a structure of large dimen- 
sions and commensurate grandeur, to 
what source would he look for his 
authority, — would he travel to the 
Greek temple? No, he would undoubt- 
edly look to the cruciform church, with 
its cupolas and its aisles, as we see 
that the architect of St. Isaac, (at St. 
Petersburgh,) the most splendid church 
of our days, has done. 

We have not overlooked many 
modern examples of Greek architec- 
ture which may be set in opposition 
to our views. As one of the best 
imitations of the temple we will but 
allude to the church of ‘‘ La Made- 
leine ;’’ here, it may be said, is to be 
seen a Greek peripteral temple in all 
its purity. The external features of 
the structure are certainly worthy of 
admiration ; but we can refer to the 
interior as fully exemplifying the dif- 
ficulties which we have supposed an 
architect to encounter in a modern 
Greek design. Whoever views such 
a structure would be led to suspect 
that the interior would, in all proba- 
bility, display a different detail to that 
which the outside led him to expect ; 
that the severe Greek, or rather the 
Romanized Greck of the exterior, would 
vanish so soon as the portal is passed— 
and this is the truth; the ceiling, in- 
stead of displaying through a vast 
aperture the — and allowing 
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the rain and snow to fall on the heads 
of the worshippers, is closed in with 
a series of domes, a sad substitution 
of Italian innovation for the hypae- 
thral simplicity of the Grecian pro- 
totvpe. The Scottish Parthenon, when 
built, will doubtless show some com- 
bination of the same kind. The Town 
Hall at Birmingham has the appear- 
ance of a Greek peripteral temple and 
would be a fair imitation of one, if 
the colonnade had been continued 
round the entire building; but the 
omission of the one portion and the 
range of Roman arches which consti- 
tute the basement of the structure are 
totally unsanctioned by Grecian au- 
thority. In London we have nothing 
very strictly Greek ; in St. Pancras the 
architect has contrived to alter and re- 
model a combination of temples like 
the chapels of an ancient church, and 
unite the whole into one design. The 
addition of the apsis of a Gothic church 
to the end of the temple, and the 
attached and recessed columns at the 
flanks, so admirably contrived to break 
up the connexion between the portico 
and the cella, are, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat out of character. In 
Stamford Street, an architect, or rather 
an engineer, has built a ponderous por- 
tico borrowed from Pestum, but has for- 
gotten the steps on which the columns 
should be raised, and like, most of the 
‘modern Greeks, has placed his por- 
.tico against a blank wall. In Brixton 
church a Doric portico, hexastyle in 
antis, occupies its proper situation at 
the end of the building ; and this, with 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, are we 
believe the only examples among the 
crowd of porticoes in the metropolis 
in which such an instance of good 
taste is to be discerned. In the cha- 
pel in Regent Street, Mr. Cockerell 
opens with a classic portico; but he 
soon quits the ancients, and we see 
associated with the porch of Minerva’s 
temple, the cupola and columns of 
modern Byzantium, an offence of high 
magnitude in the Grecian school, and 
only to be excused by the very accom- 
modating latitude which is allowed to 
architects of Grecian structures in mo- 
derntimes. Then, as to the generality 
of the Grecian churches which have 
been lately erected—if any one of these 
structures is viewed in its progress by 
any tasteful spectator, he will see a 
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large building with a slated roof, not 
differing greatly from the meeting house 
over the way; and this he imagines 
is complete, and is wonderfully sur- 
prised to find that an Athenian tem- 
ple so closely resembles the common- 
place structures he has seen every day 
of his life; his attention, however, 
is excited by four tall naked shafts 
rising up at equal distances from each 
other, in the middle of what he con- 
ceives to be the principal front of the 
building. He watches their progress, 
and they rise to nearly the roof, where 


‘they are finished by the eternal Illis- 


sus lonic capital, which he has met 
with so often as to suppose it to be 
the only Greek remain in existence ; 
an entablature follows, then a pedi- 
ment, and the meeting house becomes 
a genuine Greek-temple! The new 
military chapel in St. James’s Park is 
not yet completed, but enough of it 
exists to prove the truth of these ob- 
servations. Every example we have 
adduced affords abundant evidence of 
the difficulties the architect has to en- 
counter who attempts to accommodate 
the architecture of Greece to modern 
uses. 

If then the style of architecture 
most fitting for so important a struc- 
ture as the projected Houses of Par- 
liament were still an open question, 
how would it be answered? We feel 
certain that the pure Grecian would 
not be attempted by its warmest ad- 
mirers. Of Roman architecture, ex- 
cepting the temples, we have only 
conjectural restorations of baths and 
basilice, to adopt which would be im- 
practicable. If the Gothic style were 
expressly rejected, and Grecian archi- 
tecture was adopted by name, we 
should see the Italian of Palladio, or 
perhaps the style of building which pre- 
vailed in the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, would be the authorities; or, 
more probable than either of these, 
the spurious Grecian of a still more 
modern school, such as we have at- 
tempted to describe, would be the fa- 
vourite ; and after all, the public would 
have but a repetition of Post Offices, or 
Custom Houses, or Banks, with the ex- 
istence of which they are heartily 
surfeited at present. That many ar- 
chitects should prefer the monotony 
of the revived Roman architecture is 
not surprising; its execution is re- 
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markably easy; it requires no more 
than an application to the few scanty 
rules which they learned in their pu- 
pilage, it requires little exertion of 
genius and no great degree of inven- 
tion. A scanty portfolio and a few 
thumbed drawings handed from pupil 
to pupil, are all the authorities which 
they find it necessary to consult; and 
hence it is that so many commonplace 
structures rise up every where, from 
Pimlico to Tower Hill, with the sanc- 
tion of the highest names. 

It will by this time be perceived that 
our decided opinion is in favour of 
the style which has been adopted ; and 
we are content to rest the claims of 
Gothic architecture on its fitness for 
the ‘purposes to which it is to be 
applied. 

The effect which a fine specimen of 
art, more especially in architecture, 
creates on the mind, is not alone con- 
fined to the critic or the man of taste ; 
it does not result from knowledge or 
reflection, it arises not from an ac- 
quaintance with the rule and com- 
pass ; but it is the result which beauty 
and excellence, shewn in harmony of 
proportions, grandeur of dimensions, 
and due arrangement of ornament, 
will never fail to produce. The spec- 
tator, when he feels thus, pauses not 
to inquire whether the canons of Vi- 
truvius, or any more modern teacher 
of the art, have been strictly ob- 
served ; nor does his admiration de- 
crease one tittle when he is informed 
by some critic at hand that every law 
of architecture has been violated in 
the structure. 

The architects of the middle ages 
were well aware of the power which 
such an example of art exerted over 
the mind of every beholder, even the 
more rude and uneducated ; they stu- 
died from the works of nature in 
preference to the lucubrations of the 
pedant; well knowing the effect of 
feelings common to all minds, they 
aimed at the production of a design 
which should harmonize with, and in- 
crease those feelings. How far they 
succeeded, the glorious piles of Gothic 
architecture which cover nearly the 
whole face of Europe, are splendid evi- 
dences. 

At first they cared but little for the 
appearance of the exterior of their 
structure. It was not the outside 
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with which the architect intended to 
captivate the spectator; his attention 
was only for a moment attracted by 
the massive walls and buttresses. He 
was hastening to join in the worship 
within; his mind was fixed on the 
solemnity about to be performed ; his 
attention was directed to the interior : 
and what a prospect opens to him on 
entering the grand nave! On either side 
he sees ranges of massive columns sur- 
mounted with arches richly cut with 
varied imagery, rising tier above tier, 
diminishing in size and becoming more 
plain as they recede from his eye; 
a painted ceiling in rich and vivid 
colours forms a just and agreeable 
finish to the view ; an object on which 
the eye, if fatigued by the view of 
the lofty pile, may agreeably repose. 
As he hastens to the choir he finds in 
the transepts almost a repetition of 
the grandeur of the nave, and through 
a richly carved screen he obtains a 
full view of the high altar ; the shrines, 
the mine of wealth which glitter on 
the sacred table, are not regarded; he 
cannot pause to view details, his mind 
is exalted with religious feelings, and 
he contemplates alone the grandest 
of the objects before him; he sees a 
lofty screen of stone rising nearly 
to the roof; it is almost covered 
with beautiful statuary, set off with 
the most richly varied colours he has 
ever beheld: he now feels that the 
whole display of art he has witnessed 
is one grand design—of which the 
altar which he is now regarding is the 
crowning member. 

The grandeur of the whole fills his 
mind, and it is long before he can 
contemplate the parts; but when he 
does this—when he has leisure to ex- 
amine the structure with a critical 
eye—he will find every thing appro- 
priate to the holy and pure religion, 
to the purposes of which the splendid 
fane is consecrated. He will ‘see 
nothing discordant—nothing unappro- 
priate, throughout the whole pile. 

The Baronial Castle is equally well 
calculated to impress the visitor with 
the feelings which the owner of such 
a structure would wish to be created. 
The narrow barbican, interrupting ef- 
fectually the entrance of a large body ; 
the successive walls and gates, all 
bespeak jealousy and security; and 
when he has passed these and seen the 
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huge keep—the actual residence of 
the baron, from which, in feudal gran- 
deur, he dispenses to his retainers 
protection or despotism as his tem- 
per or the state of the times might 
prompt,—the spectator will infallibly 
arrive at the conviction that the pile 
was intended to impress him with 
respect for the grandeur of an indi- 
vidual whose residence inspires such 
awe. 

In a third structure less security is 
apparent: a large pile of building is 
seen broken it is true in its various 
elevations, but the parts are so well 
bound together by the care of the ar- 
chitect, that nothing appears disjoint- 
ed or out of place; the most ca- 
sual glance shows the whole to be 
but one grand design, composed of 
many parts most admirably united. 
An ornamental portal admits the 
spectator to the interior, and a lofty 
tower raised above shows that defence 
has not been entirely forgotten; in 
the inner court is. seen a spacious 
hall lighted by lofty windows, and the 
occupation of the domestics speak 
plainly the hospitable uses to which 
it is dedicated; and not far off a glance 
at a window of the domestic chapel 
reminds him that religion finds a place 
in the structure; a great number of 
windows of different forms and sizes 
bespeak the existence of numerous 
apartments, and that domestic com- 
fort reigns within the pile; the sum- 
mit of the walls, instead of a long tire- 
some parapet, is broken by acute gables 
agreeably varying the horizontal out- 
line; and above these, are seen different 
groups of what appear to be curiously 
ornamented columns. The eye re- 
poses with pleasure on what are usually 
deemed unsightly objects,—for what 
after all are these objects of admira- 
tion, but the chimnies and garret 
windows of the structure, which mo- 
dern architects conceal with parapets 
and other contrivances, to the great 
detriment of the structure in point of 
convenience. 

All these buildings at which we 
have hastily glanced, are dissimilar to 
each other, although in one style of 
architecture ; but the plastic nature of 
the style willingly yields to any form 
and arrangement which the uses of 
the building may require: in this re- 
spect differing most essentially from 
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the stubbornness of the Grecian, in 
which the building must be suited to 
the style and not the architecture sur- 
render its claims to the uses of the 
structure. Every building we have 
referred to is appropriate to the uses 
for which it is designed; yet we are 
told the architects worked without 
any principle,—that they formed their 
structures without rule, and were 
guided alone by whim and caprice. 
In contradiction to this, we see that 
structures of the same class, erected 
in distant parts at the same period, 
exhibit such minute and remarkable 
features in common with each other, 
that it is evident some common prin- 
ciple of design must have govern- 
ed the architects of all contemporane- 
ous structures; we see also the most 
perfect acquaintance with the amount 
of weight which the points of support 
of the building would have to sustain, 
and the degree of resistance which it 
was necessary they should offer; hence 
the very small space which is occu- 
pied by piers and pillars in a Gothic 
building, when compared with the 
huge supporters of a Grecian struc- 
ture. The fruit of this knowledge is 
seen in the grand effect which the 
interiors possess: a Gothic church is 
always thought to be larger than it 
really is, the size of the Grecian 
church, from a contrary arrangement, 
is diminished: an observation which 
has often been made upon St. Peter’s. 
An economy of material resulting from 
the same knowledge, is also apparent 
in Gothic structures ; this is seen and 
acknowledged : yet we are to be told 
that it is the effect of chance—that the 
architects worked without design and 
without principle. 

If Gothic architecture could not se- 
curely repose on the foundation of its 
own merits, it would still have little 
to fear from the objections which have 
been raised against it by the admirers 
of the Greek productions. The prin- 
cipal of these objections, strengthened 
with the power and ability of a writer 
of the rank of Mr. Hamilton, may, 
perhaps, receive greater consideration 
than they really deserve: a review, 
therefore, of the chief of the alleged 
errors and discrepancies of Gothic ar- 
chitecture may be useful. We regret 
to see that an obsolete example of child- 
ish frivolity, like Strawberry Hill, 
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should be so triumphantly quoted as a 
specimen of Gothic architecture. To 
refer to such an example, is to substi- 
tute ridicule in the place of argument. 
Could Mr. Hamilton see nothing to 
admire in Lord Stafford’s mansion at 
Cossey, erected by Mr. Buckler ?— 
Mamhead, in Devon, by Mr. Salvin? 
—Mr. Tracy’s new mansion at Tod- 
dington ?—or even at Fonthill? Surely, 
the eye that could overlook such exam- 
ples of modern Gothic, and repose itself 
at Twickenham, on the absurdities of 
Horace Walpole or Kent, must be 
guided by prejudice rather than judg- 
ment. 

But from general, let us descend to 
particular objections. It is said that 
** Gothic Architecture has no strict 
rules of proportion ; size, height, mould- 
ing, decoration, being all arbitrary :” 


‘¢ What was admissible in one country 
or in one generation, will meet with its 
archetype in another; what was never 
before seen in England, will be defended 
by examples from Rouen or Auch, or from 
Cologne ; and we shall have such a med- 
ley as eye never saw, or pen never drew 
before.’’—Hamilton’s Second Letter ,p.32. 

‘Tt not presumed that the new build- 
ing is to be an exact transcript of the 
style of Edward III. or of that of Henry 
VI. or of Henry VII. ; but it will be rather 
a medley of all times and of all charac- 
ters, and with ornaments, sown, as it 
were, with the sack, not with the hand. 
Here we shall have a specimen of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, there of Lincoln; here, 
perhaps, a round arch from Durham, and 
there an intersection from Viterbo, or St. 
Cross. We shall pass at once from the 
Cathedral to the collegiate system of 
construction, or with a transition bit 
from the castles of Arundel or Alnwick.’’ 

Ibid. p. 57. 


The passages are somewhat contra- 
dictory : the first justifies an architect 
who may introduce a complete olla 
podrida of Gothic ornament into his 
building ; the second appears to cen- 
sure Mr. Barry for doing, as the writer 
assumes he will do, that which the 
arbitrary character of his style would 
sufficiently warrant. But this can only 
be regarded as a flight of fancy; Mr. 
Hamilton would have known, if he 
had studied Gothic architecture with 
half the care he has bestowed on 
Grecian, that the much-abused style 
is not arbitrary, or without fixed prin- 
Ciples, and if he had paused from his 
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classical labours to give a glance at any 
«Gothic monstrosity,”” he would have 
soon arrived at the conclusion that 
the discordant features he there meets 
with, are the results of alterations in 
the edifice, which would in all pro- 
bability be the work of perhaps five 
or six centuries, raised by the piety 
of numerous individuals, and al. 
tered to suit the taste of the various 
ages. Suchalterationsas these afford no 
better arguments to show that the first 
design was not harmonious, than does 
the modern Greek dome once erected on 
the Parthenon, and the mosque which 
succeeded it, prove that in its original 
state the temple was not harmonious 
and uniform. The same sort of bur- 
lesque argument might be as easily 
applied to a design in the Greek style, 
if such had been adopted by the Legis- 
lature, and any one had assumed the 
architect of the pile to be as ignorant 
of Grecian detail, as Mr. Hamilton’s 
quotation supposes the architect of the 
New Houses to be of that of the 
Gothic style. ‘The new building,’ 
this Critic might say, ‘‘is not to be 
an exact transcript of the works of 
Pericles, of Augustus, or even of Jus- 
tinian ; but it will rather be a medley 
of all times and styles. Here we shall 
have a specimen of the Parthenon, there 
of Pestum, here perhaps a plain arch, 
or something like it, from the Cloaca 
Maxima, and there a figured one from 
the Temple of Peace. We shall pass 
at once from the Temple to the Thea- 
tre, or with a transition bit from Venice 
or Vicenza.”” Such a jumble might 
be imagined ; but we hope no archi- 
tect would be found vain or ignorant 
enough to execute it. But even in 
Grecian art the strictest attention to 
rule is not always observable. Ifina 
Greek design the architect should have 
even placed triglyphs above an Lonic 
colonnade, and diminished the shafts 
of his columns pyramidally, thus blend- 
ing the Doric and lonic, he might 
quote, as Mr. Hamilton well knows, 
at least one ancient example as an au- 
thority. 

In modern Gothic buildings, many 
absurdities, it is true, may appear; 
yet we could name more than one 
architect who would blush to owna 
design on which such discrepancies 
were apparent, and who would rather 
travel and study to find a window or 
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a moulding which should harmonize 
with the gencral character of his style, 
than seek to justify an absurd jumble 
by specimens from Auch or from Co- 
logne or any where else. 

The prohibition of sculpture is ano- 
ther alleged defect in a Gothic design : 


‘It should be remembered also, that 
if sculpture or painting were to form a 
part of the decoration of the new build- 
ings, our artists if the classic styles should 
be selected—would be excited to execute 
what might be fitly placed upon a monu- 
ment worthy of the times when their arts 
were in the brightest period of their his- 
tory ; whereas the suitable appendages to 
a Gothic edifice must of course be model- 
led so as to harmonize with the produc- 
tions of the era of our Henries and our 
Edwards.”—Hamilton’s First Letter, p.10. 


If the sculpture and painting alluded 
to in this extract were to form a part 
of the edifice, they would of course be 
made to harmonize with the general 
style of the structure; if Grecian, the 
figures and costume would be Greek ; 
if Gothic, the niches would be filled 
with statues attired in costume, har- 
monizing with the apparent age of the 
structure. 

Grecian architecture presents no 
more facilities for a display of sculpture 
than Gothic; unless, indeed, a mere 
copy of the decorations of an ancient 
temple were to be made, or the absurd 
and now exploded practice of attiring 
a modern character in an ancient cos- 
tume was resorted to. But if sculp- 
ture is to be introduced in the new 
building, surely our Henries and Ed- 
wards would appear to greater ad- 
vantage in their armour or their robes, 
than to be seen shivering in their shirts 
as the representatives of charioteers 
or gladiators. The Greek sculptor de- 
signed to represent his countrymen in 
the costume of their own time. The 
heroes who vanquished the Centaurs 
are handed down to us in the portraits 
of Athenian soldiers of the age of the 
sculpture ; but, if we are to decorate 
the structures of our age with sculp- 
ture, it would be absurd to recur to 
the fast-fading process of composing 
all sculptures on ancient models. Shall 
Wellington be seen fighting hand to 
hand with Junot or Massena? or 
crushing the more illustrious of his 
opponents with a huge stone ?—Is 
Nelson, or Jervis, or Howe, to be 
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transformed into Alexander or Pyrrhus 
or Alcibiades? —— No; this taste has 
been long exploded; and we hope it 
will return no more: the absurdities 
which have been perpetrated in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere, have 
placed this mode of decoration in a 
sufficiently ridiculous light to insure 
its rejection in future. 

The cathedrals, with Mr. Hamilton, 
possess no other associations than 
with darkness, gloom, and supersti- 
tion; in the present inquiry we pur- 
pose to regard these buildings merely 
as buildings, and not to enter on a 
question of disputed divinity. But 
even were we to admit the view of the 
subject taken by Mr. Hamilton to 
be correct, we would ask—what are 
the associations which arise from the 
view of a Grecian temple?—lIs there 
no darkness—no gloom to be found 
in the cella, deriving no light from 
the external atmosphere? Is not su- 


perstition in its worst form to be 
met with there? And for what was the 
darkness and the gloom created, but to 
conceal and cover the filthy orgies 
which were celebrated in the fane ?— 
but, alas! the opponents of Gothic 


architecture are sadly blinded by their 
prejudices. Where is the assumed 
darkness and gloom of a Gothic struc- 
ture to be met with ?—Can they dis- 
cover it in Salisbury Cathedral, where 
a glare of light seems to call for 
the most extensive use of stained 
glass;— is there any gloom in St. 
Alban’s Abbey— perhaps the most 
massive as well as the most ancient 
structure in England? It is lament- 
able to witness the shifts which the 
opponents of Gothic architecture are 
put to in their endeavours to de- 
base the style. Dead to the elaborate 
richness of Henry the Seventh’s gor- 
geous mausoleum,—insensible to the 
purity of Salisbury or Wells,—un- 
moved by the grandeur of York or 
Winchester,—or totally unacquainted 
with the character of all these splen- 
did piles, to each of which “ Diana’s 
marvel was a cell,”’ they quote, when- 
ever they have occasion to name a Go- 
thic example, some piece of frivolity 
raised in modern times, in utter de- 
fiance of ancient example, and in equal 
contempt of good taste. Such a struc- 
ture must be the three-sided house 
referred to by Mr, Hamilton, with its 
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different fronts; which, if it exists, 
would be a pile of absurdity, and is 
most unworthily quoted as an exam- 
ple of Gothic architecture. The op- 
ponents of the style sedulously avoid 
naming any specimens worthy of being 
admired : we should like to see acom- 
parison instituted between some of the 
* Gothic monsters’ and the best speci- 
mens of antiquity. With the view of 
affording materials for such a com- 
parison we will offer a few hints.— 
Against the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates we would contrast Wal- 
tham Cross, and fearlessly allow the 
monumental statue of the beauteous 
Eleanor, to be compared with any 
correspondent figure produced by 
Etruria. We would take any of the 
capitals of Wells Cathedral, or those 
which are to be found in a thou- 
sand parochial churches scattered over 
the country, and place them by the 
side of the caps of the columns of the 
same monument of Lysicrates; and 
this we do under the conviction that 
we have named the most pure example 
of foliaged capitals among the ancients. 
Our English specimens would scare 
from the field the half-fledged Corin- 
thian of Apollo Didimeus. Again, we 
will allow any Greek temple to be 
placed on the Close at Salisbury, with 
little doubt as to which structure 
would have the most admirers ; which 
would attract the greater number of 
artists. In the eyes of the many unac- 
customed to Greek purity, we fear 
the rival would be very likely to be 
mistaken for a stable for the use of the 
clergy of the cathedral ! 

We have challenged a comparison 
with the finest examples of antiquity, 
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and have not attempted to compare 
the works of the middle ages with 
any modern examples of Grecian ar- 
chitecture ; but this we could do with- 
out the least fear of our early exam- 
ples suffering in the least by the com. 
parison. We should like to see the 
spire of Chichester or of Coventry, or 
of Louth, brought into contact with 
the huge mile-stone set up at a vast 
expense in the vicinity of Dublin; and 
with great confidence would allow the 
altar screens of Durham, St. Alban’s, 
or Winchester, to be compared with 
that of St. Peter’s at Rome; and, ex- 
cept in point of magnitude, we should 
fear nothing from the comparison : as 
a final contrast, we would set the in- 
terior of Chelsea Church against that 
of St. Pancras. 

Gothic architecture captivates the 
fancy, elevates the mind, and speaks 
home to the feelings of every spectator ; 
it is therefore the more appropriate style 
for any production of art which is to 
be seen and admired, or censured b 
millions. We rejoice that this style 
has been adopted; and we hail its 
adoption as the commencement of a 
new era in architecture, from which 
is to be anticipated the most flat. 
tering results to the English school. 
Grecian architecture has been tried in 
this country under the highest patron- 
age, and with the most ample means : 
it has not succeeded; and we hope 
that its day is past. English architec- 
ture until now has received no patron- 
age ; its merits have alone attained for 
it the high station in which it now 
stands, and we hope to see it flourish 
again in this country in at least a com- 
parative state of splendour, 





NONESUCH PALACE, SURREY, 
(With a Plate.) 


Hane quia non habeat similem laudare Britanni 
Seepe solent, NuLttique PAREM cognomine dicunt.— Leland. 


OUR forefathers appear to have been 
at a loss for terms sufficiently warm 
in which to express their estimation of 
the beauties and delights, both of na- 
ture and of art, which were displayed 
in the Palace of Nonesuch, erected by 
King Henrythe Eighth. Its earlier con- 
temporaries * are enthusiastic in their 


encomiums; and their opinions are 
much corroborated by the approval of 
the more cultivated taste and better 
tutored judgment of the accomplished 


John Evelyn. The site of Nonesuch 
is about twelve miles from London, 
adjoining Cheam on the east and south, 
Ewell on the west, and Maldon on the 
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north. The ancient name of the place 
was Cuddington, or Codinton, a ma- 
nor which had formerly a church of its 
own, and formed a distinct parish, of 
which the rectory was appropriated to 
the abbey of Merton. There are now 
no vestiges of either church or village; 
and it is evident that they were cleared 
away to make room for the Palace ; as, 
in an old survey made shortly before 
the King’s purchase, the latter is de- 
scribed as standing in good repair, and, 
as usual with old manor houses, near 
the church :— 

‘« The sciet of the said Manor [house] 
standyth on the southe parte, with: highe 
and drye grounde, and great square feldes, 
parcel of the saide Manor, extendynge to 
a certen com’on called The Downe, parcell 
of the saide Manor ; and the said Downe 
incloseth the southe parte of the saide 
Manor, which is adjoynynge to the downys 
called Bansted Downys, belongynge to 
the Kynges highnesse. Item, the scyte 
standyth on the west parte of the said 
Manor, nyghe and adjoynynge to the 
churchyard, all environed abowte with 
high and gret tymber trees, whereupon 
standyth a fuyre place well buylded, and 
without decaye.’’ 

This “ fayre place,’”’ and its append- 
ent estate, adjoining to his own royal 
downs, King Henry acquired, by ex- 
change, in the 30th year of his reign 
(1538), from Richard de Codinton, the 
last of a family that had been long 
settled on the estate, and had borne 
the local name. 

King Henry, who died in 1546-7, 
must have commenced this celebrated 
Palace shortly after his purchase ; but 
we are told that he left it unfinished. 
The lands he formed into two parks, 
the Great Park consisting of 911 acres, 
and the Little Park, in which the pa- 
lace was erected, of 671 acres. They 
were afterwards included in his newly- 
erected Honour of Hampton Court, 
though not mentioned in the act of its 
first erection, passed in 1540. This, 
as we are told by the return of a con- 
temporary jury, was in his “‘ latter 
days, when he waxed heavy with sick- 
ness, age, and corpulency, and might 
not travel so readily abroad, but was 
constrained to seek his game and plea- 
sure ready and at hand.’’* 
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We have no notice of Nonesuch from 
Leland, except inthe Latin lines quoted 
at the head of this article. In his Itine- 
rary, he merely alludes to Cuddington, 
the spot where some very fine potters’ 
earth was found, as being the same 
place ‘‘ where the King buildith.” 

King Edward the Sixth, in his first 
year (1547), granted to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden a lease for 21 years of a 
messuage in Nonsuch and 158 acres 
2 r. of lands in the same, parcel of the 
demesne lands of the manor of Non- 
such, and of the honour of Hampton 
Court; reserving a rent of 5/, 58. 8d. 
and all timber and large wood. It 
was probably about the same period, 
and perhaps before, that Sir Thomas 
Cawarden was appointed Steward of 
the royal manor, an office which we 
know that he held for several years. 
Many documents relating to this dis- 
tinguished courtier, who was Master 
of the Revels, and Keeper of the King’s 
Tents, Hales, and Toyles, and among 
them several relating to Nonesuch, 
have been recently published in the 
“* Loseley Manuscripts,”’ edited by A. 
J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A., Sir William 
More, of Loseley, having been Sir 
Thomas Cawarden’s executor. 

There is extant in this collection, the 
account (dated 30th Dec. 1 of Queen 
Mary) of Alen Byrd to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, for all fees, rents, and 
profits due to the said Sir Thomas “‘ for 
kepyng the Quenes place and parkes, 
gardeyn, and wardrobe, at Nonesuche, 
and for the Stuardshipps of the ma- 
nors of Bansted, Walton, Est Chaym 
(Cheam) and West Chaym,” for one 
year, to the above date. Among the 
items are,—A year’s wages to Thomas 
Bothe, for kepyng the seyd place at 
Nonesuche, 10/.; to Simon Gavell, for 
kepyng the Old Park there, 31. 10s. ; 
the same sum to Rob’t Foster for keep- 
ing the New Park; to the said Alen, 
for keeping the court rolls on parch- 
ment, and gathering the rents and 
perquisites of the courts of the said 
manors, 1l.; for 4 stewards’ dinners 
of the same, 14s. 8d.; to the crier of 
the said courts, ‘‘ accordyng to the old 
custome there used, 6d. ;”’ to the au- 
ditor’s and receiver’s clerk for writing 





* Proceedings on the de-chasing of Hampton Court Chase, temp. Edw. VI, Hist. 


of Surrey, ii. 456. 
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of ‘ acquyttance, and the quiedus est, 
1s. 4d.”” The clear sum, after all de- 
ductions, rendered to Sir Thomas Ca- 
warden, for the annual profits, was 
431. 11s. 6d. 

The documents which Mr. Kempe 
has printed at length, all relate either 
to the ‘‘ wardrobe stuffe” within the 

palace, or to the venison in the park. 
Among those of the latter description 
are a royal warrant (4th Mary) for 
two bucks to ‘‘ the maior and his bre- 
theren of our citye of Londone ;”’. and 
a letter from the Marquis of Winches- 
ter, in 1556, presenting his fee buck 
of that season, due by virtue of his 
office of High Treasurer of England, 
to his friends the Wardens of the Com- 
pany of Grocers, for their feast on the 
17th of July. 

Another warrant of Queen Mary, 
in her third year, is ‘‘ to o" ryght en- 
tirelie beloved cosin the L. Cardinal 
Poole, Legate a Latere, or to the 
bringer hereof in his name, one buck 
of the season to be taken of o* gifte from 
oure greate parke of Nonsuch, any re- 
straynte or commandment to the con- 
trarie notw'standing (permitting owre 
said cosin to hunte for the same Dere, 
as itsolike him).’’ Of the latter per- 
mission the Cardinal did -not avail 
himself, as we find from an endorse- 
ment that, though the warrant was 
dated on the 17th of July, the buck 
was not required to be brought to 
Lambeth until the 3d of September. 

It was not so with the French am- 
bassador resident, Mons. de Noailles ; 
who, having on the 5th of Feb. 1555, 
obtained the Queen’s warrant for ‘‘two 
deres of this season”’ out of the great 
park of Nonesuch, on the next day 

‘ obtained the following singular letter 
from the Privy Council, in order that 
he might obtain the full enjoyment of 
his proposed “‘ recreation :” 

‘* After our right harty commendac‘ons. 
Wheras the Frenche Ambassador here 
resydent, for the better recreac’on of him- 
self and his wief, hath desired to visit that 
the Quenes ma‘** howse of Nonesuche, 
the gardens, parks, and other com’odities 
about the same ; lyke as her highness hath 
addressed warrant for their pastyme of 
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hunting ; so her Mat* pleasure is that yo’ 
shewe unto them the sayd howse and th’ 
other comodities w'*in yo" charge accord- 
ingly. Thus fare yo’ right hartely well. 
From Grenewiche the vj'® of February 
1555. Yor loving friends, 
PEMBROKE. RoOcHESTER. 
Epw. Hastines. WILi’m PeTres. 
Jo. Bourne. 
E. WatprG[RAvE]. 
‘To oF loving Frende St Thom* Cawar- 
den, Knight, and in his absence to 
his deputys kepers of the howse and 
gardens of Nonesuche.”’ 


To complete these interesting me- 
morials of the gallant Frenchman’s 
sports, we have also a certificate (in 
his own language) appended to the 
original royal warrant, testifying, 
under the ambassador’s hand and seal, 
that two deer had been inadvertently 
killed above her Majesty’s permission, 
for which he prayed the keepers of 
the park should not incur her royal 
displeasure. 

Shortly after this, Nonesuch was 
alienated from the Crown to the Earl 
of Arundel, and so continued for more 
than forty years; until, after that no- 
bleman’s death, it was purchased back 
by Queen Elizabeth from his son-in- 
law, Lord Lumley. The Earl of Arun- 
del was Lord Steward of the Queen’s 
household, and in that capacity his 
business was of course frequently con- 
cerned with the royal palace of None- 
such, as indeed is shown by several 
documents in the ‘‘ Loseley Manu- 
scripts.”” His biographer,* however, 
gives us to understand that the Earl 
was induced to take Nonesuch, in or- 
der to preserve it from destruction :— 


‘“‘This Earle moreover continued all- 
wayes of a greate and noble mynde. 
Amonge the number of whose doings this 
one is not the least, to showe his magni- 
ficence—that, perceivinge a sumptuous 
house called Nonesuche to have bene be- 
gon, but not finished, by his first master 
Kinge Henry the Eighte, and therefore 
in Quene Maryes tyme thoughte mete 
rather to have bene pulled downe and 
solde by peacemeale than to be perfited 
at her charges, he, for the love and ho- 
nour he bare to his olde maister, desired 





* See the Life of Henry the last Fitz Alan Earl of Arundel, written shortly after 
his death in 159% ; first printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1833, and after- 


wards separately as an illustration to Lodge's Portraits. 
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4o buye the same house, by greate, of the 
Quene, for which he gave faire lands unto 
her Highness; and, having the same, did 
not leave till he had fullye finished it in 
buildings, reparations, paviments, and 
gardens, in as ample and perfite sorte as 
by the first intent and meaninge of the 
said Kinge his old maister the same 
should have bene performed, and so it is 
nowe evident to be beholden of all stran- 
gers and others, for the honour of this 
realme, as a pearle thereof. The same 
he haithe lefte to his posterity, garnished 
and replenished with riche furnitures ; 
amonge the which his Lybrarie* is righte 
worthie of remembrance.” 


Sir Thomas Cawarden was not dis- 
possessed without dissatisfaction and 
complaint. Among the papers at 
Loseley was found one entitled :— 


‘‘The manor and order from the be- 
ginning of the doinges and communica- 
cion betwene the Right Honourable th’ 
Erle of Arrundell, Lorde Steward of [the 
Quene’s howse], and S* Thomas Cawar- 
den, knight, of, for, and concerninge the 


said St Thomas his interest and offices at 


Nonesuche.’’ 


This curious narrative (written in 
1557, shortly after the occurrences it 
relates,) is too long for insertion here, 
but an opportunity may be found for 
publishing it hereafter. It gives a 
particular detail of all Sir Thomas 
Cawarden’s interviews and negocia- 
tions with the Earl’s agents, and of 
the several conflicts and cudgellings 
which took place in the park between 
their respective servants during the 
gathering of the nuts and apples, in 
the summer of 1557. The following 
is the somewhat amusing peroration 
of Sir Thomas’s grievances :— 


‘¢ Whie shold my Lorde Lumley and 
Mr. Saunder so colorablye, first shulder 
me from the kepinge of the banketing 
house, and then from the manc’on house, 
—thirdly, from the paler’s lodge,—fourth- 
ly, from the garden romes,—fifthly, from 
the keper’s lodge of the park,—sixthly, 
from the keper’s lodge of the hous,—and 
seventhly, to the pitt brink, with force 
of armes [to exclude all my sarvaunts, 
and after] dreyve out all the cattalle from 
my sayed herbage that wear in by my 
appointment; and tooke away my pau- 

2” 
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The Earl of Arundel proceeded, how- 
ever, though perhaps somewhat pre- 
maturely, upon the jus emptoris; and he 
was very shortly put in full posses- 
sion of the Lesser Park, including the 
capital mansion or palace. On the 
23rd Nov. 3& 4 Ph. and Mary (1557) 
in exchange for the manors of Stow 
Bardolf, Cantlow, Strumpshaugh, and 
Scroteby in Norfolk, and of485l. 13s.4d. 
paid by him, he had a grant of the 
reversion of what was let to Sir Tho- 
mas Cawarden, of the reserved rent, 
of the trees and wood, and of all that 
principal and capital mansion or place 
of Nonesoche called Nonesoche Place, 
in Nonesuche, Ewel, Cuddington, and 
Chayham ; the park called the Little 
Park, and all houses and buildings 
not included in the Great Park, the 
deer, &c. in the Little Park and free 
warren; excepting to the Queen the 
Great Park; to hold of the honour 
of Hampton Court in free-socage by 
fealty only. In the same year the 
Queen granted to the Earl the manor 
of Codington: and Queen Elizabeth, 
in her first year, Oct. 28, granted to 
his son-in-law, Sir John Lumley, knt. 
Lord Lumley, the herbage and pau- 
nage of the Great Park for his life. 
On the 7th Sept. in the year follow- 
ing, in consideration of the manor, 
mansion, and lands of Combe in East 
Greenwich, conveyed to the Queen by 
Henry Earl of Arundel, the Queen 
granted to him the reversion of the 
herbage and paunage of Nonesuch 
Great Park, and the said Great Park, 
alias the North Park or Old Park, and 
all deer, &c. in the same, and free 
warren, to hold in chief by one-for- 
tieth part of a knight’s fee, in lieu of 
all rents and services, except the wages 
of 4d. a day to Lord Lumley for his 
life as keeper of the park. 

So that in fact the Earl and his son- 
in-law became at last the sole lords. 
But before all this was fully concluded, 
the Earl had very sumptuously enter- 
tained the new Queen at Nonesuch, 
for five days together, perhaps in a 
manner which induced her the more 
readily to comply with his wishes of 
making the whole his own. Of these 
festivities we have the following con- 
temporary account : 





* Camden, in his Britannia, mentions the Earl’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Instructissima,’’ 


of which see some further notices among the notes to the Life just referred to. 
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“ The v day of August (1559) the Quen 
grace removyd from Eltham unto Non- 
shyche, my lord of Arundell’s, and ther 
her grace had as gret cher evere nyght, 
and bankets; but y* sonday at nyght my 
lord of Arundell mad her a grett bankett 
as ys coste as ever was sene, for soper, 
bankett, and maske, wt drums and flutes, 
and all y®° mysyke y* cold be, tyll myd- 
nyght; and as for chere has not bene sene 
nor [heard. On Monday was a great 
supper made for her, but before night she 
stood at her standing in the further park, 
and there she sawacourse. At nyght was] 
a play of the Chylderyn of Powlles and 
theyr mysyke master Sebastian Phelyps 
and Mr. Haywode; and after, a grett 
banket, as ] wt drumes and fluttes, 
and the goodly bankets [and dishes as] 
costely as ever was sene, and gyldyd tyll’ 
iij m ther was skallyng of yonge 
lordes and knyhts offy®..... My lord 
of Arundell’ gayffe to y® Quen grace a 
cubard of platt. 

‘* The x day of August, ye which was 
Sant Laurans day, the Quen grace removyd 
from Nonshyche unto Hamtun Court.”’ * 


$2 024 @ 


Queen Elizabeth is known to have 
been again at Nonesuchin 1567, 1569, 
and 1580; at which latter date Lord 
Talbot remarks, in a letter to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, ‘‘ Her Grace liketh 
well of this place.” } 

It is apparent that the Earl of Arun- 
del resided for much of his time at 
Nonesuch. He dates from it, in 1571, 
a most liberal order, in favour of Arch- 
bishop Parker, addressed 


‘To Robert Gavell, keper of the great 
Park. 

‘* Delyver unto the most reverent father 
in God, my very good lord the Arche- 
bishop of Canterbury, upon his grace’s 
letter, syche and so many deere of seson, 
in wynter and somer yerely, as his grace 
shall wryght for, and this shall be your 
sofficyent warrant therefor; and if hyt 
shall plese him to hunt at any tyme, I 
will ye make him syche game as ye woll 
doe unto me. Fayl not hereof, as you 
tender my plesure. At Nonsuch, the 2¢d 
of Aug. 1571. Y¥* M*. ARUNDELL.”’ 
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Upon occasion of the rebellion of 
the Northern Earls in 1572, the Earl 
of Arundel, after a short confinement 
in the Tower, was ordered to keep for 
a time to his own house at Nonesuch.§ 
He died in 1579 ; after which his son- 
in-law Lord Lumley continued to re- 
side there, until the Queen’s affection 
for the place induced her to negociate 
another exchange. Lord Lumley con- 
veyed Nonesuch to the Crown in 1591, 
and received in lieu thereof lands to 
the value of 5341.|| 

Nonesuch now became again a royal 
palace. In Sept. 1598, the Queen re- 
moved towards Nonesuch, taking Dr. 
Cesar [at Mitcham] by the way ;] 
and at the close of July 1599 the 
churchwardens of Kingston “‘ Paid for 
mending the wayes, when the Queen 
went out from Wimbledon to Nonsuch, 
20d.”"** On the 8th September follow- 
ing Mr. Rowland White writes to Sir 
Robert Sydney, ‘‘ Her Majestie is re- 
turned again to Nonesuch, which of ali 
other places she likes best ;’’ and there, 
at the close of the same September, 
occurred the memorable event of the 
disgrace of her favourite Essex. On 
returning out of Ireland, he rode post 
to the Court at Nonesuch, and, as 
Rowland White tells the story, ‘“‘ made 
all haste up to the presence, and soe 
to the Privy Chamber, and staied not 
till he came to the Queen’s Bedchame- 
ber, where he found the Queen newly 
up, the hair about her face. He 
kneeled unto her, kissed her hands, 
and had some privat speach with her; 
which seemed to give him much con- 
tentment, for, coming from her Majes- 
tie to goe shifte hymself in his cham- 
ber, he was pleasant, and thanked 
God, though he had suffered much 
trouble and storms abroad, he found a 
sweet calm at home. ’Tis much 
wondered at,’’ adds White, ‘‘ that he 
went so boldly to her Majestie’s pre- 
sence, she not being ready, and he soe 
full of dirt and mire, that his very face 





* Cotton MS. Vitellius F. v.; the burnt parts partly supplied from Strype’s Annals 


of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 191. 
tT Sydney State Papers, i. 274, 276. 


} Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, ii. 228. 


§ Life, before quoted. 
|| Lysons, from Burghley Papers. 


{| Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, iii, 438, 439. 


** Ibid, p. 440, 
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was full of yt.”” On a second visit to 
the Queen after dinner, ‘‘ he found her 
much changed in that small tyme, for 
she began to call hym in question for 
his return,” appointed him to give 
account before the Lords of the Coun- 
cil that afternoon, and four days after 
he was committed to the custody of 
the Lord Keeper. 

Elizabeth was again at Nonesuch in 
the summer of 1600, “‘ excellently dis- 
posed to hunting, for every second day 
she is on horseback, and continues the 
sport long.” She was then in her 
sixty-seventh year. Whilst here, she 
visited the mansion of the Carews at 
Beddington, and dined with my Lord 
of Canterbury at Croydon palace.* 

It appears, however, that Lord 
Lumley still retained some part of his 
interest in Nonesuch; as, after the 
Palace had been settled in the next 
reign, on the Queen Consort, Anne of 
Denmark, we find it stated, ‘‘ The 
Queen cannot conveniently keep house 
at Nonesuch without she could procure 
the Great Park, of which Lord Lumley 
had a lease, and some of his lordship’s 
adjoining lands ; without thees parcels 
the fayr house at Nonesuch will be 
nothing pleasing to the Quene, if she 
ly at her own charge, for shee hath 
nothing here but the bare park.” It 
is supposed that this purchase was 
afterwards arranged; but we do not 
hear much of Nonesuch in this reign. 
The only record of James himself being 
there is on the 20th July 1624.¢ Henry 
Prince of Wales was there in 1603 ;t 
and again on the 31st Aug. 1610, Mr. 
Phineas Pette, the shipwright, ‘‘ rode 
to Nonesuch to the Prince, that then 
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was there in hunting; who, of his 
noblenesse, promised to send me a 
buck to Woolwich, because he had 
then given all away that were fallen 
that day.’’§ 

That King Charles the First was 
occasionally at Nonesuch is shewn by 
the list of his knights, from which it 
appears that he conferred that honour 
there, the 3d Nov. 1625, the 6th July 
1629, the 19th July 1630, and the 24th 
Aug. 1632. The palace was settled on 
Queen Henrietta Maria, as it had been 
on the preceding Queen Consort: and 
it was confiscated as part of her pro- 
perty, after the decapitation of the 
King. 

Having advanced thus far in its his- 
tory, it is now high time that we 
should turn our attention to the de- 
scriptive accounts of the Palace that 
are extant. The earliest of these seems 
to be that which accompanies the view 
we have now copied, in Braun’s Ci- 
ties,|| 1582. It is there entitled, ‘‘ Pala- 
tium Regium in Angliz regno appella- 
tum Nonciutz, hoc est, Nusquam-si- 
mile,”’ and in the French, ‘‘ Le Palais 
Royal d’Angleterre, appellé Nonciutz, 
c’estadire, Nonpareil.” It is remarkable 
that Houfnagle should have taken home 
the impression that it was then a royal 
palace, and the description (which is 
given in both French and English) 
commences with a romantic but much 
perverted story, that the -palace had 


formerly belonged to the Earl of Arun- 


del, and that he, after having sumptu- 
ously entertained there King Henry 
the Eighth, made it a present to his 
Majesty. It then proceeds to state 
that 





* Progresses, iii. 513. 

+ Rymer’s Foedera, xvii. 615. 

} Progresses of King James I. i. 278. 
§ Ibid. ii. 365. 


) “ Urbium Precipuarum Mundi Theatrum quintum. 


Georgio Braunio, Agrippinate.”’ 


[Tome v. pl. 1.] Auctore 


The plate is inscribed ‘‘ Effigiavit Georgius Houf- 





naglius Anno 1582 ;’’ and below are added several specimens of English female cos- 
tume, ‘‘the manner of selling pike among the English,’’ and a London water-bearer. 
A part of this plate is copied by Albicius in his Genealogies of the Sovereigns of 
Europe, in the corner of his plate of the royal family of England. There is another 
view of Nonesuch, at the corner of Speed’s map of Surrey, where it assumes a rather 
more sober appearance in respect of its domes and flying pinnacles ; but some por- 
tions, particularly the lower part of the garden front, and the ornamental erections in 
the Privy Garden, are shown more completely. There is no print of the palace by 
Hogenbachius, as mentioned in Gough's British Topography, and his Camden, and in 
Manning and Bray’s Hist. of Surrey, Appendix p. Ixxxix. that name being an error 
for Houfnaglius. There is said to have been another print in Sturt’s set of the royal 
palaces, but whether a copy or not does not appear. 
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“‘ The King, having graciously accept- 
ed it, declared that he would take care 
it should always deserve to retain this 
name of Nonciutz. With this view he 
procured many excellent artiticers, archi- 
tects, sculptors, and statuaries, as well Ita- 
lians, French, and Dutch, as natives, who 
all applied to the ornament of this man- 
sion the finest and most curious skill 
they possessed in their several arts, em- 
bellishing it within and without with 
magnificent statues, some of which vivid- 
ly represent the antiquities of Rome, 
and some surpass them. There is a 
great court very large and spacious, ca- 
pable to receive all the nobility of the 
King, and horsemen in great numbers; in 
the midst of which there is a marble 
fountain which raises water in abundance 
for various purposes for the use of the 
mansion, and remarkable for the exqui- 
site ornament of the various statues which 
surround it. At the entrance of the 
mansion the artificers have created an 
echo which is admirable, having ingeni- 
ously made so many cavities and holes in 
the arches, that they return the voice and 
the sound of trumpets, not merely one 
time, but four or five, very distinctly.’’ 


The next account of Nonesuch is 
that which Camden gives in his Bri- 
tannia, 1586; his encomiums of the 
house would appear a repetition of 
Braun; but we may quote what he 
says of its adjuncts :— 


‘* The palace itself is so encompassed 
with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, 
groves ornamented with topiary-work, 
lawns, and walks so embowered by trees, 
that it seems to be the seat that Pleasure 
herself has chosen, to inhabit together 
with Health.’’ 


This description is copied, word for 
word by Hentzner,* in his Travels in 
england, 1598, with the following ad- 
dition :— 

‘* In the pleasure and artificial gardens 
are many columns and pyramids of mar- 


ble ; two fountains, that spout water one 
round the other like a pyramid, upon 
which are perched small birds, that stream 
water out of their bills. In the grove of 
Diana is a very agreeable fountain, which 
Acteon turned into a stag, as he was sprin- 
kled by the goddess and her nymphs, 
with inscriptions. There is besides ano- 
ther pyramid of marble full of concealed 
pipes, which spirt upon all who come 
within their reach.’’f 


We may now proceed to the very 
circumstantial description of this re- 
markable palace afforded by the sur- 
vey of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners in the year 1650: but of this 
document (which is printed at length 
in the fifth volume of the Archzolo- 
gia, and in the History of Surrey by 
Manning and Bray,) we can only af- 
ford room for the leading passages. 
It first specifies— 


‘* All that capitall messuage or royall 
mansion-house, with the appurtenances, 
commonly called Nonsuch, scytuate, 
standing, and being in and near the mid- 
dle parte of the Little Parke of Nonsuch 
in the said county of Surry, consisting 
of one fayer, stronge, and large structure 
or building of free-stone of two large 
stories high, well wrought and battled 
with stone, and covered with blue slate, 
standing round a court of 150 foote long 
and 132 foote broade, paved with stone, 
commonly called the Outward Courte. 
[The several rooms in each story are then 
enumerated. ] 


‘¢ The Gatehouse leading into the Out- 
ward Court, is a building very stronge 
and gracefull, being three stories high, 
leaded over head, battled and turretted in 
every of the four corners thereof; the 
highest of which stories contains a very 
large and spacious roome, very pleasant 
and delectable for prospeet. 


‘¢ Also one other faire and very curious 
structure or building, of two stories high, 
the lower story whereof is of good and 





* This circumstance was not noticed by Horace Walpole, when he published his 


translation of Hentzner, nor even by Mr. Lysons or Mr. Bray, who have quoted the 
same account both from Camden and from Hentzner, through the medium of differ 
ent translations. 

+ Walpole hereupon observes :—‘‘ We are apt to think that Sir William Temple 
and King William were in a manner the introducers of gardening into England: by 
the description of Lord Burleigh’s gardens at Theobalds, and of those at Nonsuch, 
we find that the magnificent, though false taste, was known here as early as the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and his daughter. There is scarce an unnatural and sumptuous im- 
propriety at Versailles, which we do not find in Hentzner’s description of the gardens 
above mentioned.’’? In 1599, ‘‘ the French Ambassador came here and staid well 
neare two hours with her Majestie ; then was he brought to see all the singularities of 
the gardens, which pleased him infinitely.",—Sydney Papers, it. 118. 
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well wrought freestone, and the higher of 
wood, richly adorned and set forth and 
garnished with a variety of statues, pic- 
tures, and other antick forms of excel- 
lent art and workmanship, and of no 
small cost; all which building lying all- 
most upon a square, is covered with blue 
slate, and incloseth one faire and large 
court of 137 feet broad, and 116 feet 
long, all paved with freestone, commonly 
called the Inner Court: [and the destina- 
tions of the rooms therein, to the Queen’s 
immediate attendants, are then particu- 
larized. It is added that] all the roomes 
within the last mentioned building are 
very faire and large, many of them being 
wainscotted round and matted, and adorn- 
ed with spacious lights both inwards and 
outwards, guarded with iron bars, and all 
of them fitt for present use. 

‘¢ Memorandum also, that the Inward 
Court stands higher than the Outward 
Court by an ascent of eight steps lead- 
ing therefrom through a Gatehouse of 
freestone three stories high, leaded and 
turreted in the four corners, in the mid- 
dle of which Gatehouse stands a clock. 
case turreted and leaded all over, wherein 
is placed a clock and a bell. This Gate- 
house is of most excellent workmanship, 
and a very speciall ornament to Nonsuch 
House. * * 

‘“‘ On the east and west corners of 
which Inner Court building are placed 
two large and well-built turrets of five 
stories high, each of them containing five 
rooms besides their staircases, the highest 
of which roomes, together with the lan- 
thorns above the same, are covered with 
lead, and battled round with frames of 
wood covered with lead. These turrets 
command the prospect and view of both 
of the parkes of Nonsuch, and of most 
of the country round about, and are the 
cheife ornaments of the whole house of 
Nonsuch.”’ 


It may here be remarked that our 
view evidently exhibits the south or 
back front of the Inner Court, with its 
gigantic five-storied turrets above de- 
scribed, and the range of windows 
belonging to the upper floor, which 
contained the state rooms ‘“‘ called the 
Presence Chamber, the Privy Closet, 
the Privy Chamber, the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber, the Queen’s back stayers, 
the King’s Bedchamber, the King’s 
back stayers, the Queen’s Chapell 
[there were ‘‘ two roomes for the 


Queen’s priests” in the floor below], 
and two roomes for the Lady Mar- 
quesse Hambleton. These windows 
looked down upon the Privy Garden, 
the wall of which, ‘‘ fourteen feet 
high,” conceals in the view the whole 
of the lower story. 


** Also, in the second story of the said 
west turret there is placed a very large 
cistern of lead, fed and maintained with 
several pipes of lead conveying water 
thereinto from a conduit a good distance 
from the same, standing on the side of a 
rising ground within Nonsuch Little Park ; 
this cistern is of singular use to the whole 
house, many pipes being branched from 
thence. 

‘* About the middle of the Inner Court 
is placed one faire fountain of white mar- 
ble, supported by two brass dragons ; 
under which is a large square cistern of 
lead, set within a frame of white mar- 
ble, unto which cisterne is an ascent 
of three steps. Over against the south 
side of which fountain the Privy Gallery 
doth lie, being a roome waynscotted and 
matted, and very pleasant ; in the middle 
of which is a belcone of very good 
workmanship placed over against the said 
fountain.’’ 


The survey then proceeds to de- 
scribe several minor buildings and of- 
fices, and afterwards the approaches 
and gardens :— 


‘* The frontespeece of Nonsuch House 
is railed in with stronge and handsome 
rayles and ballasters of freestone, adding 
much to the beauty of the house, before 
which, and about eight yards distance 
from the same, is a neate and handsome 
bowling-greene, well ordered, lying much- 
what upon a square, and railed with good 
posts, railes, and lattices of wood, from 
whence doth lead a fair and streight 
path betwixt two faire ranks of trees 
unto the parke gate, which being very 
high, well-built, and placed in a direct 
lyne opposite to Nonsuch first Gatehouse, 
renders it a good ornament thereunto.”’ 


The Privy Garden is then described, 


‘lying round the three outsides of the 
inward Court building, compassed round 
with a brick wall of 14 foot high, and 
cut out and divided into severall allyes, 
quarters, and rounds, set about with 
thorne hedges ;"’ and afterwards some 
fountains* therein, round one of which 





* These fountains, one of which was a marble pelican over a large basin; and ‘‘ two 
other marble pinacles or piramides called the Fawlcon Perches’’ are rudely repre- 
sented in Speed’s view. 
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were ‘six trees called lelack trees, which 
trees beare no fruite but only a very 
pleasant flower ;’’ besides which there 
were ‘‘in the privy gardens an hundred 
and forty fruit trees, two ewe (yew) trees, 
one juniper tree, and in the kitchen gar- 
den and old orchard, seventy-two fruit 
trees and one fairetime [lime ?] tree.’’ 

The description of the Banqueting- 
house in the park, and some other 
buildings, must be here omitted. The 
value of the whole materials was esti- 
mated at 70201. The surveyors, how- 
ever, did not recommend the buildings 
to be demolished, and Nonesuch at 
this period fared better than Theobalds. 
The Commissioners for disposal of 
the Crown lands at first leased the 
palace to Algernon Sydney at 150/. 
perannum. The Little Park was sub- 
sequently purchased by Major-General 
Lambert; and the Great Park by Colo- 
nel Thomas Pride (also one of Crom- 
well’s peers), who died at its lodge, 
called Worcester House, in the year 
1658. 

After the restoration, Nonesuch was 
restored to the Queen Mother, Henri- 
etta Maria, and George Lord Berkeley 
was appointed its keeper for life, with 
remainders to other members of his 
family, during the Queen’s life. 

On the 26th July 1665, a Proclama- 
tion was issued for removing the Re- 
ceipt of the Exchequer to Nonesuch, in 
consequence of the Plague then preva- 
lent in the metropolis. Shortly after 
it was visited by Evelyn, and as his 
opinions on houses and gardens are 
particularly interesting, the passage of 
his Diary shall be cited : 


«1665-6, Jan. 3.—I supp’d in None- 
such House, whither the office of the Ex- 
chequer was transferr’d during the plague, 
at my good friend’s Mr. Packer’s, and 
tooke an exact view of y® plaster statues 
and punchions of the outside walles of the 
Court, which must needs have been the 
work of some celebrated Italian; I much 
admired how it had lasted so well and in- 
tire since the time of Henry VIII. ex- 
pos’d as they are to the aire, and pitty it 
is, they are not taken out and preserv’d in 
some drie place; a gallerie would become 
them. There are some mezzo-relievos as 
big as life. The storie is y‘ Heathen Gods, 
emblems, compartments, &c. The Palace 
consists of two courts; of which the first 
is of stone, castle-like, by y® Lo. Lum- 
lie (of whom ’t was purchas’d) ; y° other of 
timber, a Gotiq fabric ; but these walls, 





incomparably beautified. I observed that 
the appearing timber punchions, entre- 
lices, &c. were all so covered with scales 
of slate, that it seemed carv’d in the wood 
and painted, y® slate fastened on the tim- 
ber in pretty figures, that has, like a coate 
of armour, preserv’d it from rotting. 
There stand in the garden two handsome 
stone pyramids, and y* avenue planted 
with rows of faire elmes; but the rest of 
the goodly trees both of this and of Wor- 
cester Park adjoining, were fell’d by those 
destructive and avaricious rebells in the 
late warr, w°" defac’d one of the stateliest 
seats his Ma‘y had.’’ 


About the same time, Mr. Pepys was: 


also at Nonesuch, on two several occa« 
sions : 


** July 26, 1663.—We went through 
Nonesuch Parke to the house, and there 
viewed as much as we could of the out- 
side, and looked through the great gates 
and found a noble court, and altogether 
believe it to have been a very noble house, 
and a very delicate parke about it, where 
just now there was a doe killed for the 
King to carry up to Court. 

“« Sept. 21, 1665.—To Nonsuch, to the 
Exchequer by appointment, and walked 
up and down the house and park; anda 
fine place it hath heretofore been, and a 
fine prospect about the house; a great 
walk of an elme and a walnutt, set one 
after another in order, and all the house 
on the outside filled with figures of stories, 
and good painting of Rubens’ or Hol- 
ben’s doing; and one great thing is, that 
most of the house is covered, I mean the 
post and quarters in the walls, with lead, 
and gilded. 1 walked also into the ruined 
garden.’’ 


After the death of the Queen Mother 
in 1669, King Charles II. by patent 
dated 22 Sept. 1670, demised the Great 
Park of Nonesuch, and the mansion 
called Worcester House, to Sir Robert 
Long, Bart. (from whom the interest 
thus created descended, as related in 
the History of Surrey); and by patent 
dated 18 Jan. 1670-1 he granted the 
fee-simple of both parks, and the rent of 
1001. to be received from Sir Robert Long 
and his successors, to George Vis- 
count Grandison and Henry Brouncker, 
Esq. This was in trust for the cele- 
brated Barbara Countess of Castle- 
maine, the Viscount’s niece, and the 
King’s favourite mistress, the mother 
of Charles Duke of Cleveland and 
Southampton, Henry Duke of Grafton, 
and George Duke of Northumberland, 
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She was created Baroness of Nonesuch,* 
Countess of Southampton, and Duchess 
of Cleveland, on the 3d August 1670; 
which titles became extinct with her 
grandson the second Duke in 1774. 

It was in order to meet the demands 
of this rapacious woman that the 
Palace of Nonesuch was relinquished 
to the destroyer. The park was di- 
vided into farms. Aubrey states that the 
manor house of Durdans, in the parish 
of Epsom, was built by the Earl of 
Berkeley out of the materials of None- 
such.t In the hall of Stone Court, 
alias Gaynsford’s Place, in the parish 
of Carshalton, which was pulled down 
about the year 1800, was also an an- 
cient chimney-piece, said to have been 
brought from the palace of Nonesuch.t 
«‘Part of the house was standing in 
King James the Second’s time or thear- 
about, and seen by me, P. le Neve, 
Norroy. It was done with plaister work 
made of rye-dough in imagry, very 
costly.”’§ The estate was alienated by 
William Duke of Cleveland and South- 
ampton in 1730. 

J.G. N. 





Mr. Ursan, Cork, May 10. 


EVERY writer of Irish history has 
fondly and proudly appealed to a pas- 
sage of Tacitus, (Vita Agricole, cap. 
24,) in proof of the more enlarged 
commercial intercourse, and conse- 
quent superiority of civilization, en- 
joyed by their country, as compared 
with Britain, at the remote period of 
the first century of our wra; and as 
the text was long and generally ex- 
hibited, the fact and inference seemed 
fully supported.|| No historian or an- 
tiquary appeared to suspect its au- 
thenticity, until Mr. Moore, who, no 
doubt, had consulted some recent Ger- 
man editions of the author, adverted, 


in indignant terms, to the “‘ attempt 
made by some commentators to de- 
prive Ireland of most of the advan- 
tages of this testimony by the sug- 
gestion of a new and barbarous read- 
ing.”’ — (History of Ireland, vol. i. 
p- 12.) It is clear that Mr. Moore 
was not aware, that the reading, thus 
condemned as new or spurious, is 
nearly coeval with what he has adopt- 
ed as original and genuine, or, that 
both are equally founded on mere con- 
jecture. The one was introduced by 
Beatus Rhenanus in his editions print- 
ed at Basil in 1533 and 1544,—*‘ Lec- 
tio qu nunc est in textu,” says Er- 
nesti, ‘‘ex ingenio est Rhenani:”— 
the other was proposed by Val. Aci- 
dalius, a critic of the same century. 
But, as the best groundwork of judg- 
ment, I shall trace the genealogy, if 
I may so call it, of the controverted 
text, which, it will be seen, in its ori- 
ginal corrupt state, — (“‘ prodigiose 
corruptus locus,” observes Rhenanus, 
its first emendator,) opened a wide 
field for the play of fancy and exer- 
cise of ingenuity, uncontrolled by any 
fixed authority, or standard of refer- 
ence. 

No manuscript of the admirable bi- 
ography of Agricola, (which Brotier 
truly designates, ‘‘ absolutissimum de- 
core perfecteque laudationis exem- 
plar,’’) of any value appears to be ex- 
tant. ‘“‘ Julii Agricole,” says Ernesti 
in his general preface, ‘‘ scriptum ex- 
emplar nusquam notatum reperi.’”’— 
Brotier, indeed, discovered some in 
the Vatican and elsewhere, but none 
less recent than the fifteenth century, 
or anterior to the invention of print- 
ing; nor did the Editio Princeps of 
Tacitus, the ‘‘ artis gloria prima sue” 
of Johannes Spirensis, (Venice, 1468 
—1470,) contain the work. Its first 
publication, it would seem, was in 





* There is some difficulty in reconciling the dates of her taking the title, and re- 
ceiving the grant of Nonesuch. Was the peerage conferred in 1671? The King 
made her a Duchess on discharging her; she afterwards married the celebrated 


Beau Fielding. 


t History of Surrey, ii. 218. In his notice of Nonesuch itself (p. 123 of the 
same volume) Aubrey was far wrong in stating that ‘‘it was destroyed in the late 
civil wars, so that there remains hardly one stone upon another.’’ 


t Lysons’s Environs of London, i, 126. 


§ MS. note in a copy of Aubrey’s Surrey, in the possession of J. B. Nichols, 
Esq. F.S.A. formerly of John Claxton, Esq. 
|| See inter alios, Gratianus Lucius (Archdeacon Lynch) in his Cambrensis 
Eversus, cap. 12, M*Geoghegan, tom. i. p. 372, &e. 
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conjunction with the earliest editions 
of the Panegyric of Pliny the younger, 
and of Petronius Arbiter, in 1476, (if 
the date be correct,) probably by Phi- 
lip de Lavignia at Milan.—(See Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana, vol. ii. pp. 229 
and 367; Dibdin’s Classics, vol. ii. 
pp. 334 and 448; and Brunet, Manuel 
du Libraire, tom. iii. p. 102.)—Again, 
about the year 1477, it was united 
with the collective works (then, at 
least, discovered,)* of Tacitus, by F. 
Puteolanus, professor of rhetoric at 
Milan, in a beautiful folio volume— 
‘“*exemplum perpulchrum, etiam supra 
Venetam Johannis Spirensis,”’ as ex- 
pressed by Ernesti, in his preface, 
page xxiv. ed. 1772—See also Bib- 
lioth. Spenc. ii. 395; Dibdin’s Clas- 
sics, vol. ii. ; and Brotier, in preef. xxix. 
ed. 1776. The manuscripts from which 
these earliest impressions were copied, 
appear to have been lost; for they 
have never been referred to subse- 
quently. 

In these primitive editions the dis- 
puted passage thus stands—‘‘ Solum 
celumque (Hibernia) et ingenia cul- 
tusque hominum haud multum a Bri- 
tannia differt, in melius aditus or- 
tusque (sic) per commercia et nego- 
tiatores cogniti;’”7—a structure of 
phrase which sufficiently justifies the 
observation just quoted of Rhenanus— 
‘* prodigiosé corruptus locus;’’ but 
which remained unaltered in various 
successive editions until this editor, 
in 1533 and 1544, substituted the con- 
jectural reading so favourable to Ire- 
land, viz :—*‘ Solum ccelumque, et in- 
genia cultusque hominum haud mul- 
tum a Britannia differunt: melius adi- 
tus portusque per commercia et nego- 
tiatores cogniti,”” which was gene- 
rally received, not as genuine, but as 
intelligible; for even Rhenanus, its 
author, was so little satisfied with it, 
that he preferred another, which con- 
sisted in the change of melius into 
ejus, thus—‘‘ Solum celumque .. . 
haud multum a Britannia differunt. 





* The first five books of the Annals 
were not published until 1513, at the cost 
of Leo X. who paid 500 ducats, equiva- 
lent to 3000/. of present money, for the 
manuscript,—‘‘ Qui hos libros ad Leonem 
detulit, avr:8epov accepit quingentos au- 
reos.’? —(Vossius de Hist. Lat. lib. i. 
cap. 30.) 

Gent. Maa, Vot. VIII. 
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Ejus (Hiberniz) aditus portusque per 
commercia et negotiatores cogniti.’’ 
Few, in fact, were disposed to credit 
the superiority of Ireland over Britain, 
“‘Dubito enim,” assigns Vol. Acida- 
lius as a reason for rejecting the cor- 
rection of Rhenanus, ‘‘ an Hibernia 
in melius a Britannia differat. Pro- 
pior sum credere diversum,” and he 
accordingly suggested the emendation 
now, for the same reason, adopted by 
the continental editors, viz.—‘* Solum 
celumque..... haud multum a Bri- 
tannia differunt, nec in melius: adi- 
tus portusque,” &c.—adding that the 
construction of the sentence required 
the adhesion of melius to the first, 
rather than to the second portion. 
Various other attempts were made by 
the contemporaries of Rhenanus and 
Acidalius— by Ursinus, Muretus, Da- 
nesius, &c.; but the proposition of the 
first met general acceptance until the 
Bipontine editors, in 1779, embraced 
that of Acidalius. Others, such as 
Brotier, without disturbing the long 
received text, apply the contested me- 
lius, not as a ground of comparison 
between the two islands, but between 
the harbours and approaches of Ire- 
land and the interior of the country, 
the former being frequented while the 
latter remained little known. ‘‘ Adi- 
tus portusque Hibernie per commer- 
cia et negotiatores melius sunt cog- 
niti—§interiora verd insule fere ig- 
nota”’ is the interpretation of Brotier. 
Dr. Stock, in his edition, (Dublin, 
1787, 4 vols. 12mo.) is, of course, 
rather partial to Ireland in his con- 
struction; but, to use the words of 
Ernesti, “ alii aliter tentant, sed nihil 
expediunt sine libris.” 

Mr. Moore’s denunciation of the 
new and barbarous reading will thus, 
I apprehend, appear unsubstantiated 
by evidence —certainly so, as to its 
novelty; and, as to its alleged barba- 
rism, it is sufficient to note, that it 
reckons among its partisans the best 
Latin scholars in Europe. The object 
of contest may be derided as insigni- 
ficant ; but it has obtained importance 
from the excitement of national feel- 
ings; for Ireland, like decayed fami- 
lies, seeks, in the retrospect of ancient 
fame, some consolation for her sub- 
sequent and long-endured sufferings. 

‘* Sic volvenda etas commutat tem- 

pora —_— v, 1295.) 
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Mr. Moore refers to Murphy’s ver- 
sion of Tacitus in this instance, as an 
imputation on his patriotism, which is 
scarcely fair; but the translation is 
unfaithful, (unless, on such debate- 
able ground, Murphy considered him- 
self entitled to guess, as well as his 
predecessors ;) for he renders melius 
by the positive well, instead of the 
comparative better. Indeed our Irish 
dramatist was quite unequal to the 
task of transfusing into corresponding 
language the spirit and condensation of 
an author characterised by Racine (pre- 
face to his tragedy of Britannicus), as 
‘le plus grand peintre de l’antiquité,”’ 
and of whom Montesquieu emphati- 
cally said—‘‘ Tacite abrégait tout, 

cequ’il voyait tout.’ (Esprit des 

is, liv. xxx. ch. 1.) How happily 
Gibbon would have achieved the work, 
may be inferred from his admirable 
translation of a considerable portion 
of the treatise, De Moribus Germano- 
rum, in the ninth chapter of his His- 
tory ; nor was Montesquieu less feli- 
citous when the occasion offered. It 
was by translating the first book of 
the History of Tacitus, that J. J. Rous- 
seau prepared himself to appear before 
the public as a writer,—‘‘C’est une 
grande entreprise,” observes he in his 
Avertissement, ‘qu’ une pareille tra- 
duction. Tout homme en état de 
suivre Tacite, est bientdt tenté d’aller 
seul.” On a particular occasion, I 
compared thirty lines of the original 
with this version of Rousseau, in which 
it occupied forty-five—while D’Alem- 
bert’s (Morceaux choisis de Tacite) 
extended to fifty-six, and Murphy’s to 
sixty-three. Davanzati, on the other 
hand, had compressed the paragraph 
into thirty-eight ; and, as the English 
is not more essentially diffuse than the 
French and Italian, the fault was 
Murphy’s. His predecessor, Gordon, 
(4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1737,) is hardly 
readable from affectation and uncouth- 
ness; but on the continent, Tacitus 
has found more competent interpre- 
ters, —M. Dureau de Lamalle, and 
more recently, M. Burnouf, have been 
equally successful in France; nor has 
Valeriani (Ludovico) been less so in 
Italy (5 vol. 4to. Firenze, 1818,) where 
Davantazi, though still deservedly es- 
teemed, had become a little anti- 
quated. Woltmann’s German version 
(Berlin, 1811, 6 v. 8vo.) is good, but 


has been eclipsed by a later one, (Leip- 
sic, 1818, 3 vols. 8vo.) England, in- 
deed, has been rather negligent of the 
great historian; for no edition of 
value has ever appeared there; while 
Ireland boasts of the accurate re-im- 
pression of that of Ryckius, (Dublin, 
1730, 3 v. 8vo.) remarkable for the 
elegant dedication to Lord Carteret by 
Mrs. Grierson, who printed and re- 
vised it; nor is Dr. Stock’s, though 
modelled on Brotier’s (ad fidem edi- 
tionis Parisine Gab. Brotier), without 
original merit. As an instance, I may 
adduce his substitution (Annal. lib. 
iii. cap. 68,) of ‘‘ quippe Adid parente 
geniti,”—for ‘‘ alid parente geniti,”’ 
which imparts immediate sense and 
perspicuity to the phrase, previously 
unintelligible, and explains why the 
maternal property of Silenus should 
be exempt from confiscation, his mo- 
ther, Attia, being of the same name 
and family as the mother of Augustus. 
This amendment has, however, been 
unnoticed; because the edition ap- 
pears to be unknown out of Ireland; 
nor has the same learned prelate’s De- 
mosthenes, equally published “ in 
usum juventutis academice,”’ attract- 
ed more attention abroad. He was 
bishop of Killala in 1798, when the 
French General Humbert invaded that 
quarter, and wrote an interesting nar- 
rative of the event. 

Tacitus, in the same chapter of the 
biography of his father-in-law, adds, 
that Agricola contemplated the con- 
quest of Ireland, in order to remove 
from the vanquished Britons the dan- 
gerous sight of a free people —“ ut 
libertas e conspectu tolleretur,” and, 
with this view, he retained in his 
camp a banished prince of the coun- 
try. Asingle legion with some aux- 
iliaries, or about 10,000 men, were 
considered quite sufficient for the 
achievement, which a rebellion of the 
Britons compelled him to abandon; 
but it appears from the Irish annalists, 
that the prince alluded to, was Teuthal 
Teachtmar, in Latin— Tuathalius Bo- 
naventura,* who subsequently recover- 
ed his throne, and whose reign, a.D. 
106—137, fills many a page of Irish 
history.—See O’Hallaran’s Introduc- 





* Charles O‘Conor calls him, Tuathal 
the Acceptable. (Dissertation on Irish 
History, p. xix. ed. 1753.) 
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tion—Prelim. Discourse, p. xv; the 
same author’s History, vol. i. p. 219, 
(4to.); Keating, vol. i. p. 321, ed. 
1809; O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, p. 302, 
pars. iii. cap. 55; and M* Geoghegan, 
tom. i. pagel29and485. ‘‘ Tout porte 
acroire,”’ says this last mentioned wri- 
ter, ‘que ce roi de Tacite est Tua- 
thal.” 

Among the critics who attempted 
to elucidate the avowedly corrupt text 
of Tacitus on this occasion, | have 
named Danesius (Pierre Danés) and 
Muretus (Marc Antoine Muret). The 
first is celebrated for his rebuke of the 
insolent pun of the Bishop of Orvieta, 
who, when a French prelate, Nic. 
Pseaume, rose to address the Council 
of Trent, had exclaimed, Gallus can- 
tat—‘‘ Utinam,”’ retorted Danés, “‘ ad 
istud gallicinium Petrus rescipisceret.” 
Of Muret, one of the most distin- 
guished literators of his day, it may 
not be generally known that the hack- 
nied quotation — ‘‘ Faciamus pericu- 
lum in anima vili,’”? owes its origin to 
an accidental circumstance of his life. 
Stopped on his way to Italy by illness, 
he heard two medical gentlemen, little 
aware of the eminence of their patient, 
use that now proverbial expression ; 
but his reply quickly undeceived them, 
“An animam vilem appellatis, pro 
qua Christus non dedignatus est mor- 
tem subire.”” He had been one of 
Michel de Montaigne’s private tutors, 
with George Buchanan — ‘‘ ce grand 
poéte Escossois,” and others, from whom 
the celebrated Gascon had acquired 
such facility of Latin speech in his 
boyhood, that these learned men were 
afraid to encounter him,—‘“‘ j’avois ce 
language en mon enfance si prest et 
sia la main qu’ils craignoient a m’a- 
coster.””—(Essays, liv. i. ch. 25.)— 
Muret was a great admirer and able 
vindicator of Tacitus, to whom he de- 
votes some of his public discourses— 
particularly the 16th, in which he 
enumerates the several great men who 
took delight in the pages of the phi- 
losophic historian. ‘‘ Paulus III. Pon- 
tifex Maximus,”’ he says, ‘* Tacitum 
sepe relegendo contriverat—Cosmus 
Mediczus Taciti libros in deliciis ha- 
bebat,”” &c. The Juvenilia of Muret, 
though little entitled to the praise of 
delicacy of thought or expression, are 
far more so than those of Theodore de 
Béze and others of that age. (Paris, 


1552, in 8vo. and Opera Omnia, Lip- 
siz, 1672, 2 v. 8vo.) His tragedy, so 
called, of Julius Cesar, is a miserable 
attempt compared to our Shakspere’s 
production with the same title, or to 
Voltaire’s Mort de César. 

Yours, &c. 





Mr. Ursan, Cork, June, 1837. 
THE Abbé Mac-Geoghegan’s History 
of Ireland has long been an object of 
research to the collectors of rare books, 
and to the readers of Irish annals ; for, 
though little remarkable, it must be 
granted, for liberality of opinions or 
philosophy of views, it contains many 
facts and documents not easily disco- 
verable elsewhere. It has, accordingly, 
been often described by bibliographers, 
but, as far as my knowledge extends, 
without notice of some variations 
which you may, perhaps, consider en- 
titled to the attention of your readers. 
The first and second volumes bear 
the uniform impress of ‘‘ Paris, chez 
Antoine Boudet, 1758 and 1762, avec 
approbation et privilége du Roi ;’’ but 
the third, the pagination of which is 
continued from the second, barely ex- 
hibits on the title-page, ‘‘ A Amster- 
dam m.vec.x1.” This change ad- 
mits of easy explanation; for, when 
the two former issued from the press, 
the great Seven-years’ War raged in 
all its intensity between Great Britain 
and France; and every instrument of 
mutual annoyance was resorted to; 
but at the close of that memorable 
contest in 1763, the French govern- 
ment, no doubt, felt that it would be 
unseemly to sanction a work so hostile 
to the opinions of the people, and to 
the rights of the reigning house of 
England. The royal approbation and 
privilege were consequently with- 
drawn; but, though this third volume 
was suffered to circulate in conjunc- 
tion with its predecessors, several re- 
trenchments or modifications, techni- 
cally denominated cartons, were en- 
joined as the condition of this conniv- 
ance. Some few copies however,— 
very few, 1 believe, for I never met 
with more than one,—escaped the 
vigilance of the censor or police, and 
represent the genuine sentiments and 
original language of the author, which 
it may not be uninteresting to compare 
with the substituted ideas and com- 
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manded words of the current edition. 
For this purpose, | shall first tran- 
scribe the opening paragraphs of the 
latter. 


‘¢ CHAPITRE XXXI. 

** Aussitdt aprés la mort de la reine 
Marie, Elizabeth, l’unique fille de Henri 
VIII. qui restoit alors, fut. déclarée en 
Parlement héritiére du tréne; elle fut, selon 
le rit Romain, couronnée reine d’ Angle- 
terre avec les cérémonies accottumées, 
dans l’Abbaye de Westminster, par Ogle- 
thorpe, Evéque de Carlisle; 1’Arche- 
véque d’York et les autres Evéques du 
Royaume ayant refusé d’y assister. Cette 
princesse avoit alors vingt-cing ans. Son 
régne fut long et rempli d’évenémens : 
les princes contemporains furent Ferdi- 
nand d’Autriche Emperour, Henri II. Roi 
de France, Philippe II. Roi d’Espagne ; 
le Pape Paul IV. gouvernoit 1’Eglise. 

‘* Elizabeth, se voyant en possession du 
tréne d’ Angleterre, commenca A penser au 
gouvernement spirituel et temporal de 
Vetat; quoiqu’elle eit résolu de faire 
changer la religion, sa prudence lui fit 
garder quelques mesures d’abord pour ne 
pas allarmer les Catholiques, ni faire 
perdre toute espérance aux Protestans ; 
elle se choisit un conseil de seigneurs des 
deux religions ; elle fit annoncer ensuite & 
tous les princes de 1’Europe, par ses am- 
bassadeurs, son avénement au tréne,’’ &c. 


The foregoing, it will have been seen, 
presents the mere ordinary recital of 
events, untinctured with any political 
or religious prepossessions. Not so 
the suppressed paragraphs, which were 
as follows :— 


‘* CHAPITRE XXX. 

‘* Tl doit paroitre étrange, dit Cox en 
parlant de la reine Marie, que les Protes- 
tans se soient soumis avec tant de faci- 
lité 4 une princesse née d’un mariage in- 
cestueux et si contraire 4 la loi de Dieu, 
mariage qui fit déclaré nul par le divorce 
prononcé juridiquement entre les parties ; 
scavoir, Henri VIII. et Catherine d’Ar- 
ragon ses pére et mere, par Cranmer Ar- 
chevéque de Cantarberi; mais on peut 
dire qu’il est bien plus étrange de voir ici 
les Catholiques, qui étoient sans contredit 
en plus grand nombre, et qui tenoient les 
rénes du gouvernement, se choisir pour 
reine, Elizabeth, fruit de ladultére de 
Henri VIII. avec Anne Bollen, déclarée 
illégitime par deux actes du Parlement 
encore en force de leur temps, et plus que 
soupconnée d’erreur dans sa foi : cepen- 
dant, ils la couronnérent au préjudice de 
Marie Stuart Reine d’Ecosse, Princesse 
Catholique et lé¢gitime héritiére de la 
couronne d’Angleterre, puis qu'elle étoit 


arriére petite~fille de Henri VII. par 
Marguerite fille ainée de ce Prince, et 
sceur de Henri VIII. 

‘¢ Tl est toujours constant que l’une ou 
l'autre de ces deux princesses, filles de 
Henrii VIII. scavoir Marie et Elizabeth, 
étoit illégitime, et par conséquent inha- 
bile A regner. Leur pére ne pouvoit avoir 
deux femmes 4 la fois. Si son mariage 
avec Catherine d’ Arragon étoit nul, Marie 
étoit sans doute illégitime; mais comme 
ce mariage a été jugé valide par ceux qui 
avoient le droit d’en connoitre, et qu'il 
ne fat jamais dissous par aucune autorité 
léegitime, toute l’infamie tombe nécessaire- 
ment sur Elizabeth. 

‘6 Marie étoit née, selon Cox, d’un ma- 
riage incestueux, contraire 4 la loi de 
Dieu. Pour former ce jugement il ne 
consulte que le Lévitique (cap. xviii.) ou 
ilest défendu de réveler la turpitude de 
son frére ; mais il passe sans silence la loi 
du Deutéronome (cap. xxv.) qui ordonne 
d’épouser la femme de son frére mort sans 
enfants. Cet auteur raisonne sur des 
principes contestés, et entire des consé- 
quences 4 son avantage. Ayant tiré son 
origine du fameux Doctor Richard Cox, 
tuteur du Roi Edward VI. l’un des com- 
pilateurs de la nouvelle liturgie Angli- 
cane, et ensuite Evéque d’Ely, sous la 
reine Elizabeth, il hérita avec la naissance 
du zele de ce Docteur pour la religion 
Protestante ; il sentoit bien que la gloire 
de la Réforme étoit liée avec le systéme 
du divorce de Henri VIII. et de Cathe- 
rine d’Arragon. Il suppose, comme les 
autres Ecrivains de méme trempe que lui, 
que ce divorce avoit quelque réalité, que 
Cranmer avoit assez de pouvoir pour cas- 
ser un mariage jugé valide par les Papes 
et toute l’Eglise, et regardé comme indis- 
soluble par les parties intéressées pendant 
prés de vingt ans, et il raisonne en con- 
séquence,’’? &c.—Sander de Schism. pp. 
10 e¢ 25. 

On the Abbé’s reasoning in this in- 
stance, I shall only observe, that it is 
quite as sound and logically deduced 
as that which he combats, and that, 
assuredly, the Protestant author was 
not less bigoted than the Catholic. In 
the subsequent pages of the permitted, 
though unauthorized volume, Mac 
Geoghegan, or, as he writes the name, 
Ma-Geoghegan, is sufficiently open 
and undisguised in the expression of 
his partialities. The variances be- 
tween the copies are neither frequent 
in number nor marked in bias: to him 
William was ever an Usurper, and 
James the lawful Sovereign ; for, like 
Cox, he had inherited with his birth 
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the prepossessions of his family. His 
father had followed the fortunes of the 
dethroned monarch, and testified, by 
the abandonment of his country and 
property, perhaps a delusive—certainly 
= honourable—consistency of princi- 
ple. 

“Victus obit, longeque ignotis exulat 

oris; 

Multum gemens ignominiam plagasque 

superbi 

Victoris.”— Virgil, Georg. 11. 225. 

To have eliminated all the portions 
of the volume which, at that day, 
might have appeared obnoxious to the 
English government, would not only 
have broken the harmony and es- 
tranged the spirit of the work, but 
have been equivalent to its prohibi- 
tion. The French censor, accord- 
ingly, limited the retrenchment or al- 
terations, in a great degree, to the 
opening passages which | have sub- 
mitted, with the change of the title- 
page, and allowed the book to make 
its way in the usual course of trade. 
I will not, however, say that there 
are not some other differences worth 
noting between the original and cur- 
rent copies; but I forbear troubling 
‘you with them for the present. 

Independently of what may be of 
bibliographical interest concerning 
these volumes, they occasionally offer 
other grounds of curious inquiry to 
the historian and antiquary—I could 
indicate several, but shall now confine 
myself to one. 

In volume ii. pages 338 to 349, a 
minute account is given of a visit made 
in 1549—1550, to the great chieftains 
of Ulster, O*‘Neill and O‘Donnel, by 
two envoys from Henry II. of France, 
the Baron de Fourquevaux, (Raimond 
de Beccarie) and the Protonotaire de 
Montluc (Jean de Montesquiou). The 
object of the French monarch was to 
detach the Irish princes from their 
allegiance to the English throne, then 
filled by Edward VI. which these am- 
bassadors had no great difficulty in 
achieving, nor ininducing them toswear 
fealty to Henry, who was, in conse- 
quence, to unite to his most Christian 
crown that of Ireland, “‘ laquelle,’’ as 
is modestly expressed by O‘Donnell 
in the compact, “‘n’est pas a mépri- 
ser.” In less, however, than a month 
after this treaty, which was dated the 
23rd February, 1550, peace was con- 
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cluded between England and France 
(21st March); and the Irish chiefs 
were abandoned by their new sove- 
reign. 

The manuscript, from which these 
circumstances are extracted, is inti- 
tuled—‘‘ Discours jour par jour du 
voyage et exploit que firent Messieurs 
de Montluc et de Fourquevaux au 
Royaume d’Hirlande, par commande- 
ment du feu Roy Henry, en |’année 
1549, selon que le dict Fourquevaux 
s’en peut souvenir.” The writer 
served in Scotland under Léon Strozzi, 
who commanded the troops sent by 
Henry II. in aid of the Scotch, against 
Edward VI. of England (Robertson’s 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 97, 4to.) ; but his 
companion, de Montluc, brother to the 
Marshal whose Commentaries, (Paris, 
1760, 4 vols. 12mo.) called by Henri 
Quatre “ La Bible des Soldats,’’ are 
amongst the best records of that age, 
was a much more remarkable per- 
sonage. A Dominican friar—protho- 
notary and chancellor of Scotland, (so 
stated) —a bishop—a renegade, and, 
finally, a penitent, his versatile abili- 
ties were called into action on repeat- 
ed occasions. Robertson (vol. i. p. 
198,) represents him as inferior to no 
person of that age in address and 
political refinement; and, in 1560, he 
was, accordingly, appointed to en- 
counter the sagacious Cecil in diplo- 
matic contest. ‘‘ Hi (Cecilius ... 
cujus consilio tum maxime res Anglica 
nitebatur, et Nich. Wottonus)... 
jussi cum Randano et Montlucio, Gal- 
lis, de pacis legibus conferre,’’ says 
Buchanan, (Hist. Scot. page 594, ed. 
Elzev. 1668,) when the Lords of the 
Congregation, in conjunction with the 
English under Lord Gray, besieged 
Leith, then held by the adherents of 
the Queen Regent and the French 
auxiliary army. The ascendancy of 
such a man over the unpolished rulers 
of Ulster, would be little surprising, 
even if he had undertaken a more ar- 
duous mission; but he found ready 
converts to his views in those, to 
whom the English name and creed— 
both identified in the Irish appellation 
—were equal objects of aversion. 

Although Mac Geoghegan has bor- 
rowed largely from Fourquevaux’s nar- 
rative, he unfortunately thought proper 
to omit all that it contained, descrip- 
tive of the manners of the country, 
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«‘On a supprimé aussi la relation des 
mceurs de ce pays rapportée dans le 
manuscrit, parceque le séjour de dix 
jours dans un pays étranger, sans 
y avoir pénétré plus loin que dix lieues, 
ne suffit pas pour s’en instruire.”” And, 
doubtless, a sojourn so limited in 
time and space, could not have fur- 
nished a very accurate or extensive 
statement; but we may still regret 
that, such as it was, it should have 
been withheld; for, to the reader of 
the present day, the slightest sketch 
would not be without attraction.* 
The probability is, that it did not 
quite respond to the Abbé’s patriotic 
sympathies; though it would seem 
that the foreigners had no cause to 
complain of their reception—“ et les 
recurent le dit Hirois (O‘Donnell) et 
pareillement sa femme, le moins mal 
civilement qu’ils scurent.”” TheScotch 
lords and highland chieftains (Ecos- 
sois Saulvages) gave little encourage- 
ment to the embassy, depicting Ire- 
land in colours of exaggerated barba- 
rism, (difficult as that may appear of 
belief,) and interested misrepresenta- 
tion; of which the Frenchmen were 
too shrewd not to penetrate the mo- 
tives. —‘‘ Macconnel (Mac Donnel) et 
autres Ecossois saulvages faisant l’al- 
leé du dict (sic) Hirlande encore plus 
hazardeuse que les dicts Seigneurs 
.... de crainte qu’il (the French 
king) prit trop de pied et fondement 
pour s’établir Roy d’Ecosse, ou bien, 
qu’ils doutoient que Sa Majesté tint 
moindre compte de défendre le dict 
Ecosse pour étendre la dicte con- 
queste nouvelle, et que les Princes 
Hirlandois deubsent avoir les pen- 
sions et récompenses que les dicts 
Ecossois espéroient.”” Even the cap- 
tain hired for the voyage by the French 
gentlemen, on learning that their des- 
tination was Ireland, refused to pro- 
ceed, and returned the earnest he had 
received,—‘ disant qu’il aimoit autant 
perdre tout son bien comme de passer 
en Hirlande, ot il n’y-avoit que tra- 
hitres et meurtres.”” That the native 
Trish were remote from the civiliza- 
tion, imperfect as it was in that age, 
of Italy, France, Engiand, and Spain, 


may well be granted, and a derogatory 
comparison authorised,— 


“* Loripedem rectus derideat, Athiopem 
albus.’’—(Juv. ii. 23.) 


But it is ludicrous to observe a people, 
sunk in deepest rudeness of manners 
and utmost ferocity of character, as 
history exhibits the Scots at that 
epoch, assume a tone, and claim pre- 
tensions, of superiority over any other 
nation.—“ I think marvellously of the 
wisdom of God,” writes Randolph to 
Cecil, ‘‘ that gave this unruly, incon- 
stant, and cumbersome people, no 
more power nor substance. For they 
would otherwise run wild.”” (Hume, 
V. p. 38.) Von Raumer, I may re- 
mark, in his ‘‘ Contributions to Mo- 
dern History,” letter III. under date 
of 1561, repeats these words, already 
and long since published in Keith and 
Hume, as if first discovered or ex- 
tracted by himself; nor is this the 
sole instance of Von Raumer’s setting 
forth a stale communication for a no- 
velty. Robertson, adverting to nearly 
the same period, (1567), after enume- 
rating the accumulated horrors of the 
assassination of Darnley—the mar- 
riage of Mary with his murderer, &c. 
adds, ‘‘ Such a succession of inci- 
dents, so singular and detestable, in 
the space of three months, is not to 
be found in any other country. They 
left in the opinion of foreigners a mark 
of infamy on the character of the na- 
tion.” (Vol. i. p. 366.) And a once 
celebrated Calvinist minister, in ex- 
tenuation of some not very meek or 
charitable acts of John Knox, ascribes 
them to—‘‘ Scoticane presertim fer- 
vido ingenio, et ad audendum promp- 
to... quippe ex eo constat quod, ex cen- 
tum quinque regibus suis usque ad 
Mariam, tres exautorarunt, quinque 
expulerant, et triginta duos necarunt.” 
—(Andreas Rivetus, Op. t. iii. in Epist. 
ad Balzacam, 539.) What is here 
stated of the fate of so many kings 
is derived from Buchanan; but whe- 
ther magnified and fabulous in num- 
ber, or not, (see Robertson, page 4, 
vol, i.) the reproach or insinuation of 
lawlessness came with a bad grace 





* Hume (vol. v. p. 38, 4to.) in reference to this very era, says—‘‘ Even trivial cir- 
cumstances, which show the manners of the age, are often more instructive as well 
as entertaining than the great transactions of war, and negotiations, which are nearly 
similar in all places, and in all the countries of the world,’’ 
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from a people so steeped in crime, as 
the Scots of that day unquestionably 
were; and it must be observed, that 
the negotiation between the Irish chief- 
tains and the French was conducted 
in Latin—at least the written part of 
it—a fact inconsistent with the im- 
puted barbarism. 

But what a glorious revolution has 
the process of time effected in the mo- 
ral ing of Scotland, and how no- 
bly does her present undisputed eleva- 
tion in the social scale contrast with 
the hideous portraiture presented to 
us of the nation, two or three centu- 
ries ago! Rebus cunctis inest quidam 
velut orbis, ut quemadmodum tempo- 
rum vices, ita morum vertantur. (Ta- 
cit. Annal, iii. 55.) Nor has Ireland, 
Iam happy to add, altogether slum- 
bered,— 


. + « « » Come quel ch’or apre, or 
chiude [desto. 

Gli occhi, mezzo tra ’l sonno el esser 
(Tasso, Gier. Lib. cant. viii. 26.) 


though, perhaps, and for obvious rea- 
sons, less forward in her course. May 
an honourable rivalry in the race of 
improvement thus ever exist.—‘‘ Ve- 
rum hee nobis certamina ex honesto 
moneant!” (Tacit. ibid.) 

The only allusion made by Leland, 
in his History of Ireland, to this em- 
bassy, is in a short note to volume ii. 
page 191, (4to ed.) stating that— 
“ Melville, who accompanied Montluc, 
mentions some ridiculous circum- 
stances of this prelate, which were 
more noticed by the barbarous Irish 
than the purpose of his negotiation.” 
—O‘Donnell’s letter to Henry II. 
proves, however, that respect and at- 
tention were paid to Montluc. Leland 
had no other information on a subject, 
which appeared to me of sufficient in- 
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terest to form the groundwork of a 
blended historical and romantic nar- 
rative, illustrative at once of the 
French, Scotch, and Irish manners of 
those times; I had it, accordingly, 
hinted, some years ago, through a mu- 
tual friend, the late Arthur Clifford, 
to him, who was most competent to 
do it justice, and who, it is to be 
regretted, has left the story of Ireland 
unsung amidst the emanations of his 
genius; but the accomplished baronet 
was otherwise occupied. The cha- 
racter and career of Montluc would 
have afforded ample materials to the 
plastic hand of Scott, who would not 
have forgotten the adventures of this 
singular man’s son—the fruit of his 
marriage, while aberrant from his 
faith and profession, but who was 
legitimized, and eventually honoured 
with a marshal’s staff, like his uncle, 
though it would appear, little worthy 
of that distinction. Another mem- 
ber of the family I may add, grandson 
to the Marshal, Adrien de Montluc, 
Comte de Cramail, has left a rare 
volume, La Comédie des Proverbes, 
(1634, Svo.) 

The names of persons and places 
are, as may be supposed, greatly per- 
verted in M. de Fourquevaux’s recital 
—Figaret, for Fitzgerald ;—<Aonhardy, 
for Dogherty, &c. Hirois and Hir- 
landois are indiscriminately used for 
Irlandois ; and the final syllable, ois, 
was then not very euphonious. The 
first attempt to soften that harsh diph- 
thong, it is known, was by the Italian 
followers of Catherine de Medicis, 
whose affectation (so considered), is 
thus derided by H. Estienne, the great 
lexicographer,* in his strange jumble 
of vindicated Reform, and indecent 
anecdotes — ‘‘ L’ Apologie d’ Héro- 
dote.”’ 





* His Thesaurus Lingue Grece can find no parallel in philological sagacity and 
industry, unless it be in our Johnson’s Dictionary ; but its abridgment by a dishonest 
workman, Scapula, made it a very unprofitable speculation to poor Stephens, as he 


mournfully relates in the following lines :— 


‘¢ Thesauri momento alii ditantque beantque, 
Et faciant Croesum, qui prius Irus erat. 
At Thesaurus me hic ex divite fecit egenum, 
Et facit ut juvenem ruga senilis aret.’’ 


(Maittaire in Vit. Stephen.) 


The edition of this admirable work, now in progress of publication at Paris, by 
M. Haze, whom I have the pleasure of knowing, promises to supply all the imperfec- 
tions of the great English undertaking by Valpy. 
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... + “On aveu une secte de cer- 
tains contrefaiseurs de petite bouche, 
qui faisans conscience de dire Fran- 
cois, Anglois, disoyent Francés, An- 
glés .... ceci est venu premiére- 
ment des femmes qui avoyent peur 
d’ouvrir la bouche en disant Francois 
et Anglois,” &c.—(page 371, original 


,’ edition, 1566, 8vo.) The whole chap- 


ter (xxvili.) is curious; but it is too 
foreign to my direct purpose to dwell 
on; and I shall therefore only add 
that, as names became more familiar 
to the ear, they were mitigated in 
sound. Yet, in the classical writers 
of Louis XIV, Corneille, La Fontaine, 
Moliére, and even the severe and fas- 
tidious Boileau, we find the national 
appellative, Mrangois, made to rhyme 
with the Christian name, Frangois, 
and other words of the same intona- 
tion—as, in his ninth Satire, v. 241, 
the first line of which would not be 
inapplicable to the Great Frederick’s 
French poetry, when Voltaire was not 
at home to purify it from Teutonic 
barbarisms, or, as the poet expressed 
it, laver le linge sale du roi,— 


‘¢ Qu’il s’en prenne a sa Muse Allemande 
en Francois, 

Mais laissons Chapelain pour la derniére 
fois.’’ 


Up to the revolution of 1789, Bor- 
delois, Marseillois, Santangeois, &c. 
were pronounced in the same way ; 
nor was Voltaire’s distinctive ortho- 
graphy—an improvement certainly— 
though by no means universally ap- 
plicable, generally adopted until lately. 
Even now, it is not used by Chateau- 
briand and others—‘‘ Hodiéque ma- 
nent vestigia ruris.” (Hor, Ep. i. 
lib. ii.) But this, I feel, is too de- 
sultory and divergent from my sub- 
ject; though, perhaps, not undeserv- 
ing of a separate and more extensive 
notice, should your pages be open to 
me for it. 

Of the state of Ireland in the mid- 
dle ages, as transmitted to us through 
French sources, Froissart’s vivid pic- 
ture, derived from the recital of his 
friend, Henry Christede, or, as Leland 


(vol. i. p. 345,) writes it, Castille, re- 
quires, I think, and would well merit 
more elucidation than it has yet re- 
ceived. Froissart’s old interpreter, 
Lord Berners, the editions of whose 
translation by Pinson and Middleton, 
are so valuable, (1525, and without 
date,) was, as might be expected, 
little inquisitive on the subject; nor 
does it appear that Mr. Johnes was 
much more so. Mr. Buchan, thé+last 
and best editor of the original, has 
also left many names unexplained. 
The period I refer to is 1394, when 
Richard II. visited Ireland and re- 
ceived the homage of its native princes, 
as described by the old French Chro- 
nicler, (livre iv. chap. 42.) Somecom- 
petent person will, I trust, undertake 
the task and supply the deficiency. 


Yours, &c. J. R. 


Mr. Ursgan, Cork, June. 

WHEN I first addressed you a few 
remarks on Mr. Prior’s Life of Gold- 
smith (in your April number, p. 359), 
I stated that the Chevalier Rutledge, 
mentioned in vol. ii. page 269, was 
author of La Quinzaine Anglaise, as 
well as of some dramatic pieces of 
temporary vague. The wit and ma- 
lignity of the former book, and it is 
pregnant with both, are principally 
aimed against the Count de Clonard, 
an Irish gentleman, then (1776) resi- 
dent at Paris, on whom Louis XV, at 
the solicitation of the Duke de Choi- 
seuil when prime minister, had con- 
ferred that title, derived from an old 
patrimonial estate in his native county 
of Wexford. [ revert to the subject 
in order to add that the Count was 
maternal grandfather of a prominent 
character of the present day, General 
Bugeaud, the pacificator of Algiers, 
and who, about two years ago, had 
the misfortune of killing in a duel one 
of his colleagues in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Dulong. He was also, 
it will be recollected, specially de- 
spatched to the citadel of Blaye, near 
Bordeaux, when the Duchess of Berri 
was confined, using the expression in 








The Zrus alluded to by Stephens, is the "Ipos dArrns, of the Odyssey, the vaga- 
bond beggar, who encountered Ulysses in pugilistic contest. 


"O keivdés re kai "Ipos épiferov addndoiv 
Xepoi paxécoag$at,—Hom, Odyss. =, 37. 
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its double sense, in that fortress. The 
mission, rather a delicate one, indeed, 
procured him from his countrymen at 
the time the sobriquet of Sage-homme, 
or man-midwife. His interview with 
his reconciled foe, Abdel-Kader, as 
narrated in the Moniteur of the 12th 
instant, is characteristic and interest- 
ing. 

The Count de Clonard had a nu- 
merous family of sons and daughters, 
by a lady of the ancient family of 
Masterson. One of the sons perished 
with La Peyrouse, under whom he 
commanded the exploratory frigate, 
L’ Astrolabe, in 1788. Two others 
were officers in the Irish brigade, both 
in France and England; as also were 
General Bugeaud’s elder brothers, Pa- 
trick and Ambrose, while those regi« 
ments were in the pay of England, 
under their maternal name of Sutton. 
Their father was the Marquis de la 
Piconnerie, of Périgord; but M. Bu- 
geaud, whose education and principles 
differed from his brothers, pursued his 
military course under Napoleon, and 
resumed the original family name, as 
I have heard, of Bugeaud, in place of 
the aristocratic one of La Piconnerie, 
as several of the French nobility did 
during the revolution; when it was 
found, that many of the primitive sur- 
names of the highest order, just as 
with ourselves, were by no means in- 
dicative of gentility; such as Bou- 
chard for Montmorency,—Vignerot for 
Richelieu,—Riquetti for Mirabeau, &c. 
—“‘ Les Uzés, les Luynes, les La Tri- 
mouille, les Noailles, et tant d’autres 
ducs et pairs, dont les familles sorties 
du tiers état, de la roture..... 
portent toutes la date de leurs lettres 
d’enoblissement,” says Montgaillard, 
Hist. de France, tom. i. p. 128. 

Of the theatrical essays of Rut- 
ledge, I only recollect, that in one of 
them he introduces an Irish cha- 
racter, whom he distinguishes by the 
not infelicitous compound of M. de 
Fitzmaco, combining in the word the 
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three principal Irish patronymics— 
Fitz—Mac,—and O.* 

With Doctor M‘Veagh M‘Donnel, 
whose anecdotes of Goldsmith are 
conspicuous in Mr. Prior’s second vo-, 
lume, p. 342—349, 1 was well ac- 
quainted. He was, in truth, an ec- 
centric person, and would furnish 
materials for no unpleasant composi- 
tion, in the recital of his diversified 
adventures ; one of which I will briefly 
relate. Indicted, as, 1 believe, was 
more than once the case, for an as- 
sault, the counsel of his adversary, on 
pronouncing the name of Fergus Mac 
Veagh Mac Donnel, emphatically dwelt 
on cach resounding syllable, and ap- 
pealed to the judge (Buller) and jury, 
whether every element of the terrific 
appellative did not breathe blood and 
murder,— 


coccce ce « Facktque 
Asperiosa foras gradiens arteria clamor. 
(Lucret. iv. 532.) 


Nor did the Doctor’s countenance, 
naturally not of the meekest expres- 
sion, much contradict or impair the 
lawyer’s exciting allocution. He pos- 
sessed, however, the confidence of 
several eminent men, and, in patti- 
cular, of the noble family of Hutchin- 
son. In early life he had, I believe, 
been attached professionally to the 
Irish brigade in France, a body of 
which I regret that no history exists ; 
for the achievements of the various 
regiments of which it was composed, 
would well deserve a special narra- 
tive; nor were those in the Spanish 
service less distinguished. A gentle- 
man, Captain O‘Kelly, now or lately 
living at La Réolle in the south of 
France, had collected materials for a 
history of the corps, as he told me 
some years ago; but what has pre- 
vented the publication I know not. 

On the subject of the Irish in 
France in former days, the following 
extract from the old French Chroni- 
cler, De l’Etoile, struck me as curi- 





* ‘6 And herewith would I also wish all the O’s and the Macs, which the heads of 
septs have taken to their names, to be utterly forbidden and extinguished. For that 
the same being an ordinance (as we may say) first made by O‘Brien for the strength- 
ening of the Irish, the abrogation thereof will much enfeeble them.’’—To which Sir 
James Ware, the first editor of Spenser’s work, (Dub. 1633, folio,) subjoins a note,— 
“As for Mac in the surnames, it beareth no other signification than Fitz doth in 
French, and (from this) the English, and Ap with the Welsh.’’—Spencer’s View of 


the State of Ireland, Dub. 1809, p, 244. 
Gent, Maa, Vot, VIII. 
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ous; so much s0, indeed, that I much 
wonder it has not been referred to. 
It is in his Journal de Henri IV. tom. 
iii. page 364, ed. 1761, under date of 
1606, — viz. “Le samedi 20 May 
furent mis hors de Paris tous les Irlan- 
dois, qui étoient en grand nombre, 
gens experts en fait de gueserie, et ex- 
cellens en cette science par dessus 
tous ceux de cette profession, qui est 
de ne rien faire et vivre aux dépens 
du peuple, et aux enseignes du bon- 
homme Peto d’Orléans: Au reste, ha- 
biles de la main, et a faire des enfans, 
de la maignée desquels Paris est tout 
peuplé.”’ 

This characteristic description, one 
would suppose written by a parish 
officer of St. Giles’ or Tooley Street, 
of the present hour, rather than appli- 
cable to the Irish refugees under James 
the First, above 230 years ago, and 
who could hardly have been all men- 
dicants, as must be inferred from this 
representation. The old man (bon- 
homme) Peto d’Orléans, was father 
of the celebrated Jesuit, Denis Pétau, 
or Petavius, one of the most learned 
men of his time, and one of the or- 
naments of his order. So a French 


gentleman told me, on directing my 
attention to the passage; but I be- 
lieve that allusion is made rather to 
Paul Petau (or Peto), an advocate and 


antiquary, author of ‘ Antiquaria 
Suppelectilis Portiuncula.’’ — Paris, 
1614, in 4to; and who, in consonance 
with his pursuits and name, assumed 
as a motto—‘‘ Nova quzrant alii; nil 
nisi prisca pefo,” as his colleague at 
the Parisian bar, though his senior, 
Pierre Pithou, had, for the same reason, 
adopted — Tots yapors meifov. — Both 
Pétau’s (or Peto) were from Orleans ; 
but the Jesuit was far more celebrated. 
His Doctrina Temporum (Antw. 1705, 
3 vols. fol.) and Rationarium Tempo- 
rum,—(Lugd. Bat. 1724, 2 vols. 8vo.) 
with his Dogmata Theologica, (Antw. 
1700, 3 vols. fol.) are mines of chro- 
nological and theological erudition. 

The word maignée (or maignie) used 
by L’Etoile, now obsolete, and not to 
be found in modern dictionaries, is 
thus explained in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire du 
Vieux Langage,” by Lacombe, (Paris, 
1766), —‘‘ train, suite, maison, fa- 
mille,” Se. 

To Pithou, whom I have incident- 
ally mentioned, and to his brother 
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Francis, we are indebted for the dis- 
covery and first publication of Phedrus, 
1596, in 8vo. They were both men 
of the first eminence in that age, and 
among the first and boldest assertors 
of what were called the Liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 
Yours, &c. J. R. 


On THE Peorpiine AND LANGUAGES 
or BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IT is a remarkable circumstance that, 
notwithstanding the high literary 
character of the English, no clear and 
satisfactory conclusion has yet been 
arrived at respecting the first inhabit- 
ants of these islands. I think the 
vanity of the Scotch has been mainly 
the cause of this. That people, in- 
flated with an exorbitant national 
pride, have ever been resolved to ar- 
rogate to themselves the honour (if 
it be an honour) of being an Aboriginal 
people, and to this object have shewn 
a readiness to sacrifice truth and even 
rationality. lt was long universally 
supposed that the Saxons exterminated 
the Britons wherever they came, and 
that therefore the lowland Scotch, who 
spoke a Gothic dialect, must be de- 
scended from these invaders and from 
the Danes. Notwithstanding its ab- 
surdity, no other supposition for a long 
time presented itself, and the Scotch 
were fain to look to their Highlands for 
aboriginal honours. Acolony of these, 
it is well ascertained, had arrived from 
Ireland in the third or fourth century, 
and it became indispensable to Scotch 
glory to maintain that their arrival was 
only a return to their own country- 
men from whom they had previously 
emigrated to Ireland. For this pur- 
pose the Caledonians and Picts must 
be proved to be a Gallic race; and this 
is boldly attempted in the teeth of his- 
tory. The Scotch unhesitatingly as- 
sume that the Celts, being the most 
westerly people of Europe, must have 
originally been the exclusive inhabit- 
ants of the British islands! that, in 
their progress westward, they must 
have first peopled Britain, and have 
cautiously abstained from entering Ire- 
land until they ascertained in what 
part the passage across the sea was 
shortest to that island; that to ascer- 
tain this, they travelled four hundred 
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miles through Britain, or rather that 
they gradually advanced through it by 
increase of population, and that in the 
mean time no solitary vessel passed 
from the Land’s-end or from Wales 
into Ireland, the important problem not 
having been yet solved as to whether 
a shorter passage could be found. 
Now I think it very clear, that in this 
stage of affairs, so far from considering 
what was the shortest passage to Ire- 
land, they could not have known of its 
existence; and as they probably did 
not engage in voyages of discovery, 
the first intimation of its existence 
must have been accidental; and as it 
is allowed to be reasonable to suppose 
that the southern parts of Britain were 
peopled long before the northern, it 
seems reasonable also to allow to the 
southern Britons the honour of the ac- 
cidental discovery of Ireland, par- 
ticularly as the County of Galloway, 
the nearest part of Scotland to Ireland, 
is, from its barrenness as well as its 
situation, one of the last places which 
mankind would choose to inhabit. 

So far as to the discovery ; next as to 
the emigration to Ireland. It is mani- 
fest that if the south of Britain were 
first peopled, its inhabitants would 
have been the first to feel the scarcity 
of the means of subsistence, of beasts 
of the chace or domestic cattle, and 
consequently have been the firet to 
feel an inducement to emigrate to Ire- 
land. In opposition, however, to the 
above assumption, and to all reasoning 
upon it, it is quite possible that the 
first settlers in Britain were a mari- 
time race, that they were previously 
well acquainted with all these seas, 
and with the ports of Britain and Ire- 
land to which they might have resorted 
for fishing or hunting, or other pur- 
poses ; and that parties of them might 
from time to time have settled in 
favorable spots of both islands contem- 
poraneously. This, of course, amounts 
only to conjecture ; but as the Scotch 
are determined to have their conjecture, 
and to call it undeniable hypothesis, 
itis right not only to show the fu- 
tility of their arguments, but also to 
furnish them with another hypothesis 
as good as theirs. 

As the arguments of the Scotch are 
contradicted by the whole tenor of 
history, they are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of drawing a little on their 
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stock of effrontery; Mr. Chalmers, 
author of two huge quartos on the An- 
tiquities of Scotland, sneers at what 
he calls the conjectures of Tacitus : 
but he forgets that Tacitus formed his 
conjectures, or more properly his de- 
ductions, from the information of those 
who possessed the advantage of long- 
continued observation. It is quite pos- 
sible that he was imperfectly informed 
on many parts of his many subjects ; 
and I dare say he would have candidly 
confessed it; but on this particular 
part he expressly asserts, that what- 
ever might have been the information 
of former writers, his assurance was 
derived from ascertained facts :*—and, 
indeed, we may well believe this of a 
man whose father-in-law had com- 
manded in Britain for many years, 
and had led the armies of Rome to the 
remotest parts of it; who had exercised 
the arts of peace as well as war, and 
prevailed on the rude Britons to adopt 
the civilization of their conquerors :— 
a man devoted to such cares could not 
fail to remark the differences of race 
and language; and, if there be any 
faith in history, the conclusions which 
his son-in-law arrived at, must be al- 
lowed to be founded on a sufficiently 
extensive and accurate observation. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, 
a Scotchman of ability lately discovered 
amore tenable ground for the main- 
tenance of the much-desired honour. 
Doctor Jameson, under the unassuming 
form of a preface to his Scotch Dic- 
tionary—short, indeed, and concise, 
but containing more sound reasoning 
than Mr. Chalmers’s quartos—has 
clearly shewn that the Caledonians and 
southern Britons were of Gothic ori- 
gin; with an ironical deference for 
Mr. Chalmers’s contempt of Tacitus, he 
seems to decline to rely much on that 
author; but as I find the proofs from 
Tacitus, both direct and incidental, to 
be of great force, and as | do not find 
them any where fully stated, 1 have 
endeavoured here to put them in an 
accessible form. 

Tacitus informs us that the Britons, 
like other barbarians, had no account 
of their origin; but he says their 





* Ttaque que priores nondum comperta 
eloquentia percoluere, rerum fide traden- 
tur. 
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bodily characters were various, and 
from this he draws his conclusions. 
He says that the yellow hair and large 
limbs of the Caledonians bespeak a 
German origin; that the dark com- 
plexions and the curly hair very gene- 
ral among the Silures, together with 
their local position opposite Spain, 
suggest that they arrived from that 
country ; and that those who inhabited 
the parts nearest Gaul, were similar 
to the inhabitants of the opposite 
shore ; that their religious rites were 
the same, and their language not very 
different. Here Tacitus assigns to the 
Caledonians a German origin: he 
makes no allusion to their language ; 
but if it were very different from the 
German language, he would undoubt- 
edly have assigned them a different 
origin on this very account; for in his 
treatise on the manners of the Ger- 
mans, after enumerating and describ- 
ing many of their tribes, he proceeds 
to the consideration of the Gothini and 
the Osi, who inhabited part of the 
country of Germany, and he plainly 
says that the Gallic language of the 
Gothini, and the Pannonian language 
of the Osi, prove that they are not Ger- 
mans. This shews that Tacitus was 
not one who would overlook the cir- 
cumstance of language; and we may 
therefore be assured that there was 
nothing in the language of the Cale- 
donians capable of militating against 
his conclusion. It cannot be said that 
the Romans had no verbal communi- 
cation with any of the natives, for every 
invading army seizes peasants along 
their march in order to obtain infor- 
mation, and Tacitus gives us a long 
harangue of Galgacus the leader of 
the Caledonians, and states, that after 
defeating them in battle, Agricola took 
hostages, who, of course, were their 
most important chieftains, and who 
might have reported the substance of 
the speech of Galgacus. It may be 
observed that Tacitus calls this people, 
indifferently, Caledonians and Britons. 

With regard to the Britons of the 
South, it is plain from Tacitus that 
they were of the same race as the 
Gauls of the opposite shore. Cesar, 
too, states that the maritime parts of 
Britain were peopled by Belgians from 
Gaul, and that tradition represented 
the Belgians to have come from Ger- 
many. This is a good ground for sup- 


posing that the southern and adjacent 
maritime parts of Britain were occu- 
pied by a German people who spoke 
German dialects: and this, in fact, is 
placed beyond a doubt, by what Taci- 
tus says in his treatise on the manners 
of the Germans; here he almost di- 
rectly informs us that the language of 
the Britons resembled that of the Ger- 
mans. He tells us that the Astyi (a 
German tribe) had the same rites and 
habits as the Suevi (another German 
tribe), but that their language ap- 
proached more nearly to that of Britain 
(quibus ritus habitusque Suevorum lingua 
Britannice propria). This exactly 
agrees with the passage already cited, 
where he says that the language of the 
southern Britons did not greatly differ 
from that of the opposite Gauls ; and 
this, according to Cesar, was German. 
It is true that Camden endeavours to 
weaken the force of this passage; he 
insinuates that the similarity of a few 
words in the British and A‘styan lan- 
guages might have given rise to the 
expression, not considering that the 
ancients had no critical knowledge of 
these languages, and that any simi- 
larity must be a practical similarity 
experienced by interpreters. 

lt may further be urged that, as 
Tacitus here speaks of the British 
language, he must have meant some 
general language, and that there- 
fore all the inhabitants of the island, 
with perhaps some insignificant ex- 
ception, spoke German dialects. This 
exception we may suppose to belong 
to the Silures, of whom Tacitus says 
that they dwelt in the west of the 
Island (positu contra Hispaniam). They 
were, in all probability, the ancestors 
of the Welsh and Cornish. On the 
whole, we may certainly conclude 
that, except the western parts, the en- 
tire of Britain was inhabited by a Gothic 
or German race. 

The two great northern European 
races which have chiefly occupied the 
attention of learned men, are the Celtic 
and Gothic. Their languages were 
totally different. The Gothic race com- 
prised the Germans, Belgians, and 
Scandinavians; and to express them 
all, the modern writers have adopted 
the word Gothic or Teutonic; but, as 
Tacitus was unacquainted with the 
Scandinavians, the Germans are the 
type to which he refers the race, as if 
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Germany were the country from which 
all of them must have proceeded. The 
Scandinavians may never have been 
in Germany; they may have arrived in 
their own country without having 
passed through Germany, and it is 
very probable that the Caledonians 
came from Scandinavia. 
may be said of the Brigantes, and other 
people of the north and east of Eng- 
land; so that the English may have 
much less concern with German an- 
cestors than they commonly imagine. 
With respect to the Silures, who in- 
habit the western parts, Tacitus con- 
jectures that they may have arrived 
from Spain. Whether this conjecture 
be well or ill founded, I think it very 
likely that if their language were the 
same as that of the rest of Britain, he 
would not have hazarded such a con- 
jecture; indeed, I do not think he 
would have done so unless he actually 
knew that it was totally different. His 
silence on the language of the Silures 
may be accounted for thus :—His di- 
rect purpose was to suggest the coun- 
try from which they might have come, 
viz. Spain. The mere difference of 
their language from that of the rest of 
Britain would not contribute to this 
purpose. Ifthe argument from lan- 
guage be good, it must be shewn that 
their language was similar to that of 
Spain, or of some part of Spain; and 
we have no reason to suppose that 
Tacitus had any information on this 
point. Many Romans who had been 
in both Spain and Britain might ob- 
serve a similarity of aspect in the 
Spaniards and Silures; very few (if 
any) would be able to compare their 
language. Since then, Tacitus could 
not say that the language of the Si- 
lures was similar to that of Spain, he 
chose to say nothing about it. He 
does not say that it was different from 
that of the rest of Britain, because this 
would have proved nothing about their 
origin, and perhaps he thought it was 
sufficiently implied in his admission 
that they might have come from Spain. 
Indeed, like all the ancients, he took 
very little interest in such subjects ;— 
even the moderns take very little in- 
terest in the origin and languages of 
barbarous nations, though they far 
surpass the ancients in this particular. 
We have now reason to think that 


the language of the Silures, and per- 
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haps some other tribes not mentioned 
by Tacitus, was wholly different from 
the Gothic dialects ; it seems to sub- 
sist at the present day under the name 
of the Welsh and Cornish languages. 
As it is not Gothic, it has long been 
taken for granted that it must be Cel- 
tic. This has lately been questioned 
by Sir William Betham, who advances 
a very bold hypothesis. He supposes 
that the Welsh were Picts, and that 
the Picts were Cimbri, and that 
the Cimbri were not of the German 
race. It is, however, quite certain 
that the Cimbri were Germans: they 
invaded Rome in company with the 
Teutones, whose name has descended 
to the Dutch, and it is most unlikely 
that such an alliance should have sub- 
sisted between barbarous nations of 
different languages when even those 
of the same Janguage were continually 
at war with one another. Tacitus, 
too, enrolls the Cimbri among the 
Germans. Then as to the Picts, it has 
been so clearly shewn that they were 
Caledonians, that I can urge nothing 
additional on the point. At the same 
time it must be admitted that colonies 
from Scandinavia might have con- 
tinued to arrive in Britain, and that 
the history of one of these colonies 
might have given rise to the story of 
Bede, that they first came to Ireland, 
and by the advice of the Irish Scots 
retired and settled in Scotland. As to 
the proofs adduced by Sir William in 
support of his theory, they seem (as 
far as I can judge), to be wholly unfit 
for his purpose. 

In Cesar’s time Gaul was inhabited 
by three nations. The Belge, who 
came from Germany, occupied the 
north-east part as far as the Seine. The 
Gauls or, as they called themselves, 
the Celt, occupied the north-west 
and western parts as far to the south 
as the river Garonne. Beyond this 
river dwelt the Aquitani, extending to 
the Pyrenees andthe sea. These three 
nations differed from each other in 
every particular,—in language, laws, 
and institutions. The Belgz, we have 
seen, colonized the opposite coast of 
England: we might infer that the 
Gauls or Celte, who occupied a great 
part of the northern coast of France to 
the west of the Belge, would do some- 
thing similar; and we actually find a 
people, from time immemorial, in the 
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south-west and west of England, who, 
from the remotest times, have been 
known to the English by the name of 
Gauls. The letter W has in number- 
less instances been used by the Gothic 
nations instead of G. Thus warder 
was used for guardian,—JWilliam for 
Guilliaume,—warrantry for guaranty,— 
war for guerre. So Galli, Gauls or 
Gaulish, has been exchanged for Walli, 
Wallish or Welsh,—Gallia or Gaul be- 
came Wallia or Wales :—Cornwall is 
thesame word in composition with Corn, 
aBritish word signifying a promontory. 
The surnames Walsh and Wallis sig- 
nify a Gaul or Welshman,—Cornwalsh 
or Cornwallis signifies a Cornishman. 
All this can easily be accounted for. 
The Romans called the continental 
Celts Gauls ; they would naturally 
call the British Celts by the same 
name. The Gothic Britons adopted 
the Latin language, and with it, of 
course, this word, which has con- 
tinued, with a slight corruption, to the 
present day. At present the French 
call Wales Galles. 

It is possible that the English lan- 
guage in its progress to the present 
time, by no means suffered so great a 
change as is generally imagined. The 
Saxon compositions are certainly very 
different from modern English; but 
the original Gothic British, as Tacitus 
has shewn, differed somewhat from 
the German dialects, and may have 
rather resembled modern English. On 
the other hand, it may be fairly argued, 
that before the arrival of the Saxons 
the language of a great part of Eng- 
land had become thoroughly latinized, 
like that of Gaul and Spain, and that 
many changes, supposed to have been 
introduced by the Normans, were really 
introduced by the Romans, whose lan- 
guage continued to be spoken in the 
island so lately as the time of Bede. 

We have seen from Cesar that Gaul 
contained three distinct races; we 
have seen that two of them colonized 
the parts of Britain opposite to them : 
possibly the third race, the Aquitani, 
may have peopled Ireland. Let us 
consider what ground there is for such 
a supposition: Sir William Betham 
says, that the Welsh and Irish are 
totally different languages. It has 
been thought that they must have been 
originally the same language, because 
they contain a great many words simi- 


lar in sound and signification; yet 
Lhuyd found a great many Irish words 
in the Cantabian or Basque language, 
which is said to differ from all lan- 
guages in fundamental construction. 
Now the Aquitanians were placed ex- 
actly between the Celtic Gauls and 
the Cantabrians, and therefore were 
the only people circumstanced so as to 
communicate a portion of their lan- 
guage to both of them. They were, it 
is true, an insignificant race in Cesar’s 
time, occupying a very small portion 
of Gaul: but they might originally have 
been great and numerous, and have 
exercised an extreme influence. Some 
of their tribes might, even in Cesar’s 
time, have dwelt among the Celts, as 
the Gothini and Osi among the Ger- 
mans in the time of Tacitus, and have 
given rise to the Irish words at present 
in the Parisian French. Part of their 
nation might have dwelt in Spain under 
some other and more celebrated names, 
and from thence have passed into 
Ireland, according to the ancient tra- 
dition of that country: indeed, the 
name ‘ Attacotti,’ which has been 
sometimes used to designate the Scots, 
is not extremely remote in sound from 
Aquitani. At all events, it is a re- 
markable circumstance that Lhuyd 
found a great portion of the Irish lan- 
guage in the Welsh, and a great por- 
tion also in the Basque ; and this can 
hardly be accounted for except on the 
supposition that the Irish and Aqui- 
tani were the same race. From Lhuyd’s 
expressions, it would seem that the 
portion of the Irish language to be 
found in the Welsh, is a different por- 
tion from that which is to be found in 
the Basque, and vice versd. If this be 
the case, it can only be explained by 
supposing the Irish to be a mongrel 
language formed of Celtic and Basque, 
and that the ancestors of the Irish 
consisted of the borderers of two na- 
tions; for if they were a separate 
people, and communicated portions of 
their language to the Celts and Bis- 
cayans, there is no reason why 
many of the same Irish words should 
not be found in both the Celtic and 
Basque. This, therefore, is a subject 
for investigation. An examination also 
of the provincial French words in use 
beyond the Garonne, would throw 
light on it. 
w. Ze 
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SONNETS. 


I. 


LACOCK ABBEY. 


I saw the spot where Exa buried lay, 

The pious Founder of these ancient walls ; 
Where Fancy yet on meek Devotion calls, 
Beneath the ivied arch and turret gray. 

Where, in dim troops, the cloisters of the dead 
Pale visionary Nuns yet seem to tread ;— 
Though twice three hundred years have roll’d away. 
But when with pensive, yet with gentle mien, 
In weeds, as mourning for her sisters gone, 

The Mistress of this still monastic scene, 
Came—and I heard her voice’s tender tone, 

1 said—‘ Though centuries have pass'd between, 
One gentle, beauteous Nun is left alone.’ 


June, 1837. W, L. Bowtrs. 


II. 
LACOCK ABBEY. 


Time had his triumph—with remorseless wing 
Cruel Oblivion o'er the prostrate slain 

Sate, like a bird obscene, upon the plain— 
Guarding its silence. Can no second spring 
Renew sweet Nature's wasted powers, or bring 
Art's fallen glories into life again ? 

Wake gentle Ela, and her princely train, 
Creative Poet! and in triumph sing ;— 

* Potential influence of the Wizard's call 

Hath quell’d the twin destroyers—the soft horn 
Breathes from the moonlight battlements, the hall 
With revelry resounds, and see! the Morn 
O’er yon grey pinnets sheds a glory born 

Of Hope, prophetic of no second fall.” 


J. Mirrorp. 

















III. 
TO MARGARET. 


Wuen I was sitting, sad, and all alone, 
Remembering days and years for ever fled, 

And many friends now resting with the dead,— 
While the sweet Summer's day declining shone 
In at my window ; like sweet Summers gone, 
Thou camest with a gentle smile and mien, 

Like those which I long since on earth had seen, 
And with a voice such as I once had heard, 
Like Peace approaching, when distempers fret 
The sinking spirit,—then, thy form appear'd ; 
And, till I die, I never shall forget 

(For at thy footstep light, the gloom was cheer’d,) 
Thy smiles and yoice,—oh ! gentle Margaret ! 


June 23, 1837. W. LB. 


IV. 


TO THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 


(Written at BREMHILL.) 


On Mulla’s verdant banks, beneath the shade 

Did Spenser sing : and when the angry hour 

Smote the pale city, Chalfont’s sheltering bower 

Rose by the Muses’ hand, the sacred head 

Of Milton shielding ;—where thy streams are spread, 
Sweet Avon, mid each bright and classic flower, 

Was Shakspere’s happier home.—Tuee, too, the power 
Of Song, with store of choicest gifts, has fed 

From Nature’s lap ;—for thee, with gentlest care, 
(That so Apollo's favorite none might scorn,) 

Yon vales are deck’d ;—«for thee, aloft in air 

Glitter yon hills, that to the Saxon horn 

Answer’d in joyous notes, when ALFrep there 
Unfurl'd his patriot banner to the Morn. 


June 29, 1837. J. Mirrorp, 
7 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Condition 
of the United Kingdom. By David 
Robinson, Hsy. 1837. 


WE wish there were more writers 
professing the principles which Mr. 
Robinson maintains; seeing that they 
are wise and constitutional, free from 
all personal interests and party vio- 
lence; they are the principles of an 
honest and true patriot ; nevertheless, 
of one who has observed attentively, 
' and judged considerately, the events 
and changes which have been so fear- 
fully operating, and rapidly following 
each other, in our ‘ late,’ and, we fear, 
‘evil’ days. We wish Mr. Robin- 
son’s preface to be read, as it con- 
tains the outline of his opinions on 
the Constitution and the Church: and 
if the main use of a preface be to 
propitiate and instruct the reader, we 
think that such persons as have read 
it, will not willingly desist from 
an attentive perusal of the whole 
work. Mr. Robinson is of no party, 
neither Conservative, Whig, or Radi- 
cal; but one who loves and admires 
the Constitution of his country, as it 
existed long before the names of par- 
ties were ever heard, and is anxious 
to preserve it from the violence of the 
factious, the machinations of the de- 
signing, and the destructive tendency 
of the democratic spirit which is so 
audaciously assaulting its strongest 
and most venerable bulwarks. In 
that part of his work which regards 
the Established Church, we recom- 
mend many of his arguments relating 
to the Papists and to the Dissenters 
to a most careful consideration, as 
well as those which relate to the con- 
stitution of the Church itself; but we 
must say of some of his proposed al- 
terations, however we might approve 
of them, were we now to be framing 
and modelling a constitution for a new 
national church, we do not see how 
they can be carried into effect under 
its present established form and an- 
cient usages ; and we differ from him 
in considering that there is no want 
of piety in the clergy, but a sad want 
of income; and we marvel that hav- 
ing at the head of the Church one of 


Gent, Mag, Vout, VIII. 


the most benevolent, enlightened, dis- 
interested, and pious prelates, whose 
brows were ever encircled by the 
mitre,—no acts conducive to the im- 
provement of the situation of the 
lower orders of the clergy, on whom 
almost entirely the people depend for 
their spiritual instruction, have been 
promoted. We consider, at any sa- 
crifice, however great, of their Epis- 
copal revenues, the Bishops ought to 
promote the building of plain, decent 
chapels and churches for the poor, as 
speedily as can be done, and the pro- 
per maintenance of an appointed mi- 
nistry to them: some parts of the 
constitution must live in the fear of 
the people; others in their respect ; 
but the Church must exist solely in 
their love. We know nothing in the 
situation of a Bishop which should 
exclude love and attachment,—nay, 
which should not intensely promote 
it; as for the Parochial Ministers, we 
think of them more favourably than 
Mr. Robinson appears to do; but we 
agree with Mr. Coleridge’s opinion, 
that, if they are esteemed or beloved, 
it is personally rather than ministe- 
rially,—it is the man and not the of- 
fice. 


Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. W. 
Harness, A. M. Minister of Regent 
Square Parochial Chapel, &c. 


THESE sermons are sound in their 
doctrines, scriptural in their applica- 
tion, easy and natural in their lan- 
guage, and often eloquent, when the 
occasion is given to awaken the torpid 
affections,— to represent the conse- 
quences of a thoughtless and guilty 
conformity with the practices of the 
world, or to denounce the unerring 
and awful certainty of the judgments 
that must follow an alienation from 
the will of the moral Governor of the 
world. Mr. Harness’s discourses are 
divided as Scripture itself is, and as 
all discourses following scriptural mo- 
dels should be, both among doctrinal 
and moral topics, and showing how re- 
ligion is to be carried into the con-. 
duct of life, and not suffering any 
vacuum or space to —o our 
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faith in the articles of our religion, 
and the conduct of a virtuous and 
obedient life. The second sermon, on 
the text, —‘ Jesus went down with them 
and came to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject unto them,’ is an instance of this ; 
in which we have read with pleasure 
a very eloquent and touching exhor- 
tation to filial obedience, founded on 
the strongest of all reasons, —grati- 
tude for inestimable favours received, 
and duty, returning the sacrifices made 
by the most intense and self-denying 
love. It is impossible too highly to 
express our satisfaction in the line of 
reasoning, and in the admirable and 
accurate views taken by the preacher, 
in his discourse on the ‘ Use and Abuse 
of Riches’ in the third sermon. There 
is nothing in its argument that does 
not approve itself to our most careful 
judgment, and we think it might be 
usefully followed by another on the 
same subject, in which Mr. Harness 
might bring forward and expose the 
many fallacious reasons by which the 
followers of Mammon endeavour to 
support their conduct, and satisfy their 
consciences of the justice and pro- 
priety of their mercenary and godless 
life. He might also show how infe- 
rior we are in the present age to any 
that preceded it, in showing our gra- 
titude for our prosperity, and acknow- 
ledging the source from which it 
springs, in the consecration of a part 
of it, not casually, but conscientiously 
and fixedly, to religious and charitable 
uses. Accompanied by such a safe- 
guard, the pursuit of wealth would 
lose half its danger, and could seldom 
err. The guilty sensuality of Dives 
gave to Lazarus only the crumbs which 
fell from his table; and if charity to 
the wants of the poor is still narrow, 
perhaps it proceeds as much from the 
sensibility of the feelings as from a 
sense of moral and religious duty ; 
but undoubtedly religious charity gifts, 
laid on the altar of God, and conse- 


crated to his service, have waxed cold. - 


But we must return to Mr. Harness. 
We beg leave strongly to recommend 
the fourth discourse, with its different 
admonitions and exhortations, as giv- 
ing, in a small compass, the best ar- 
guments for an adherence to our es- 
tablished form of worship in our na- 
tional church. The observations on 
the substitution of modern hymns for 
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the psalms, and of the preference of 
preaching to prayer, are most justly 
brought forward to animadversion ; 
an error, to which we have found 
young religious females most pecu- 
liarly addicted; so much so, that 
they are to be found in all churches 
except their own. To such fanatical 
peripatetics, this sober and sound dis- 
course may be of service. We must 
now reluctantly conclude our remarks, 
by saying, that the sermons through- 
out the volume are of merit similar to 
those we have mentioned; they are 
clear and luminous in the argument, 
and easy and eloquent in style; of 
both which qualities the ninth dis- 
course largely partakes. The volume, 
we find, is published for the benefit 
of the Regent Square Infant and Na- 
tional Schools. Mr. Harness tells us 
that the sermons were written in the 
ordinary course of duty, and are print- 
ed as delivered. They are such as 
we should have expected from the high 
character, as a pious and forcible 
preacher, he has long maintained. 


The Deluge, a Poem, by Mrs. E. T. 
Caulfield. 1837. 


THERE is a poetic feeling and ex- 
pression in this poem which must 
command the respect of the reader ; 
but we cannot say that we are satis- 
fied with the choice of the subject, or 
with parts of the design. The great 
and awful catastrophe, ‘ when the 
world was waves,’ would with dif- 
ficulty admit variety sufficient for the 
dramatic fable, without the introduc- 
tion of fictitious characters, and in- 
terests and actions lying beyond the 
frame and boundary of the scripture 
history; and how far these can be 
introduced without breaking in upon 
the severe simplicity of the short and 
sacred narrative, and disturbing its 
effects, we much doubt. Hunters, 
minstrels, bards, and philosophers, in 
company with Noah, are, we confess, 
a little strange to our feelings; and 
then an event that has been told in 
the awful annals of the Scriptures, 
and the tremendous sublimity of which 
has been concentrated in a few words 
or sentences, can by no possibility be 
expanded into details, or divided into 
separate parts, without losing much 
of its effect. The character of Ar- 
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phaxad, though introduced as a spe- 
cimen of the infidel and apostate race 
whose wickedness called down the 
anger of God, and opened on them 
the destroying floodgates of heaven, 
is shown too much at length, seeing 
that the author was obliged to main- 
tain the consistency of character; and 
the impiety and blasphemous pride 
and folly so long continued excite wea- 
riness and disgust. The contrast too 
between him and Zillia is too strong 
for skilful effect. We lay those re- 
marks before the ingenious author 
herself, and we hope that she will ac- 
knowledge them to be made with 
every feeling of respect to her, what- 
ever she may think of their correct- 
ness. Again, we cannot help thinking 
her wrong in taste, in her particular 
enumeration of the animals entering 
the ark. The event was so strange— 
the attendant circumstances so out of 
all experience, that it would be almost 
impossible to call upassociationsadapt- 
ed to the purposes of poetry. Bya 
too distinct enumeration, the author 
presents the animal procession, as in 
a picture of Breughel, to the eye, 
which ought alone to affect the ima- 
gination. We will give the passage, 
that our readers may better judge of 
the correctness of our criticism. 

By truth, I lie not!—two and two they mov’d 


two and two 
Into the ark, whose entrance wide was 


rown ;— 

The elephant his giant bulk depress’d, 

Entering, and bow’d his pillar’d knees, and 
smote [way, 

Twice, with his sounding trunk, the hollow 

Ere his huge tread adventur’d.—All the race 

Feline — with sprightly bounds,—more 
slow 

The gentler follow’d—camels of lithe neck, 

Chargers, gay prancing, kine, and bleating 
sheep omg 

And faithful dog, man’s safeguard,—these all 

Came rushing in the air, the elements 

Beat by ignumerable tribes, a swarm 

Darkening the light of day ;—on sounding wing 

Down cower’d the spreading albatross, his 

, plumes, Bwigt 

Like virgin snows, descending at his side; 

The kingly eagle, frigat, pelican 

Of rosy tints,—nor lagg’d the ostrich there, 

More = than clouds before the driving 
gale. 


Then come the serpents and butter- 
flies. It is true that Milton has given 
a picture of a similar kind; but that 
would be rather an argument for not 
approaching where his divine hand 
has stretched its masterly outline. We 
have thus, as becomes our office, ex- 
pressed our sentiments candidly, and 
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we have designed to show our opinion 
of Mrs. Caulfield’s talents by thus 
dwelling on what we consider the im- 
perfections of her drama. The lan- 
guage and expression throughout are 
good, and the faults are rather in the 
design than inthe execution. The ver- 
sification is musical and correct. 


Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic 
Architecture, with additional Notes 
and Illustrations, by W. H. Leeds. 
To which are added, Tables of Conti- 
nental Lineal Measures, by W.S. B. 
Woolhouse, of the Nautical Almanack 
Office. 

THE author of the original work, 
of which the text of the present vo- 
lume is a translation, held the post of 
first architect to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. In 1818 his patron issued a 
proclamation, the object of which was 
expressly to provide for the preserva- 
tion of every national monument in 
his dominions, and it was fortunate 
that a prince possessing so great a 
regard for the arts, was aided by an 
architect so able to carry his enlight- 
ened views into effect. The proclama- 
tion, given at length in p. 34, is de- 
serving of great attention, and reads 
an instructive lesson to more impor- 
tant States. Led by his official duties 
to the investigation of many ancient 
buildings, and feeling the high claim 
to admiration which the magnificent 
edifices of Germany, in the Gothic 
style of architecture, possessed, he was 
induced to investigate not only the 
source of their beauties, but to under- 
take the task of advocating the claims 
of Germany to the production of the 
earliest examples of the Pointed Style. 

The author with great truth assumes 
the pointed arch and high gable, and 
the absence of horizontal lines, to be 
the leading characteristics of the Gothic 
style, and in canvassing the claims of 
various nations to the possession of 
the earliest examples of this mode of 
architecture, he uses these particulars 
as a test to which he submits the con- 
tending specimens; the result at which 
he arrives is, that the structures of 
Germany possess most completely 
these several characteristics. ‘‘ The 
main forms, as well as the whole 
system of their ornaments, are in 
perfect harmony, and rest upon the 
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pointed gable, the pyramid, and the 
pointed arch.” We agree entirely with 
the test he has adopted; but we think 
that England in her earlier examples 
of the style, rather than Germany, can 
display the most complete illustra- 
tion of its truth. We will refer to two 
instances in illustration of our con- 
clusion. As a German example we 
take the frontispiece to the present 
volume, the Church of St. Elizabeth 
at Marburg, the date of which edifice 
is ascertained beyond question, the 
first stone being laid on the 12th Aug. 
1235, the same year in which the 
Landgravine Elizabeth was canonized. 
As a native specimen we take Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the pride of English 
architecture, which in common with 
the rival edifice, has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of possessing a certain date. 
It was commenced on the 28th April, 
1220, fifteen years earlier than the 
German church. The characteristics 
so justly pronounced by Moller to be 
the distinguishing features of Gothic 
architecture, the high gable, the pointed 
arch, andthe pyramid, prevail through- 
out the entire design of Salisbury ; the 
horizontal construction appears to have 
entirely disappeared, and no transi- 
tion work is visible in any part of the 
structure. It is built completely with 
that aspiring character, which it seems 
to have been the aim of the archi- 
tects of the Gothic school to produce, 
and which at Salisbury appears to have 
received its consummation. In the 
west front of Marburg, in all proba- 
bility the last portion which was 
erected, we see an almost Norman 
lainness, accompanied by numerous 

orizontal lines ; the very spires ap- 
pear to grow out of an horizontal 
finish to the towers. We have always 
been of opinion that no example of 
pointed architecture will ever be found 
which can dispute with Salisbury the 
claim to antiquity and _perfectness. 
Insulated examples of earlier Pointed 
arches may undoubtedly be discovered, 
but unless a complete structure of the 
same date is shown us, we shall not 
be disposed to surrender the claims of 
England: until such a structure is 
brought forward, we think our country 
may with great confidence put forth 
her claim to the invention, or at least 
the perfection, of the style. Germany 
alone can compete with England ; but 


as yet we have seen nothing brought 
forward in support of the claims of the 
Empire, which can prove incontestibly 
that its edifices possess the earliest 
examples of Pointed architecture ina 
perfect state. 

Dr. Moller published two volumes 
in folio, illustrated by views of many 
remarkable objects of antiquity; the 
letter-press to his first volume was 
translated and published in England 
in 1824. The present edition repeats 
that portion of the translation, and 
adds the remainder of the author’s 
text. 

Mr. Leeds, the editor, has appended 
to the present edition various notes, 
partly original and partly selected from 
various authorities, in further illustra- 
tion of the subject which had occu- 
pied the pen of Moller, and it is in- 
tended as a companion to the plates 
of the German edition, which are now 
on sale in England, 

A comparative view of the heights 
of some remarkable spires is given, 
from which we learn that the spire of 
old St. Paul’s was the highest known 
pyramidal structure in the world: its 
height was 534 feet, being 84 feet 
higher than the great pyramid, and 
60 feet higher than the steeple of 
Strasburg, the loftiest structure at 
present existing. 

Mr. Woolhouse’s tables will be ex- 
ceedingly useful to every student of 
foreign architecture; by their assist- 
ance all the known measures in the 
world may be readily reduced into 
those of England, or of any other na- 
tion which may be required. 

We can recommend this volume to 
every student of Gothic architecture, 
who, whether he possesses Moller’s 
plates or not, will derive from it a 
considerable degree of information on 
the subject of German architecture. 
The editor has appended a body of 
additional information on the subject, 
and has thus rendered the work a 
valuable collection of information on 
the subject of the architecture of Ger- 
many, not to be met with in any other 
publication in this country. 





Memorials of Oxford. By the Rev. 
James Ingram, D.D. 

THIS pleasing work, which we have 

so often noticed in the course of its 
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progress, is now completed. The five 
numbers published since our last re- 
view, comprise the Halls of St. Alban 
and St. Edmund, the Schools, and an 
introduction containing a brief account 
of the History of the University and 
City, with an abstract of the Charters. 

The Schools, notwithstanding the 
singular admixture of Gothic and Ita- 
lian Architecture displayed in the 
tower and portal erected in the reign 
of James the First, possess some very 
fine examples of the architecture of the 
reign of Henry VI. The Divinity 
school, a superior specimen of the fan- 
shaped vaulting of the latter period, 
forms a beautiful subject for one of the 
plates. 

Two plates of the City, from distant 
points of view, in addition to several 
others given in preceding numbers, 
shew novel and interesting views of the 
lofty structures of the University. 

A profusion of wood-cuts exhibit 
maces, seals, &c. in abundance; among 
them are given, the arms of the vari- 
ous collegiate establishments. It 
would have rendered this branch of 
the subject more intelligible and use- 
ful, if the blazon of the armorial bear- 
ings had been appended; the lines 
used for expressing the various tinc- 
tures perform their task in a very in- 
adequate manner in all cases, and the 
more so when the arms are engraven 
on wood; it is a far better mode of 
engraving heraldry, to shew the bear- 
ings in outline only, and add the blazon 
in letter-press. 

The progress of the work has been 
most satisfactory; it is almost super- 
fluous to add, that every portion has 
been completed in an equal style with 
the early numbers. The liberal patron- 
age which the work has received, we 
are happy to see, has induced the 
publishers to commence a correspond- 
ing publication on the Sister University. 
It is to be illustrated in a similar style 
with the volumes before us, by the 
same artists, Messrs. Mackenzie and Le 
Keux, and we little doubt it will meet 
with an equal degree of patronage. 








Reply to Pugin’s Contrasts. By an 
, Architect. 

IT might be readily anticipated that 

the boldness displayed by the author 

of “ Contrasts” would provoke a re- 


ply. The pamphlet now before us 
attributes the change in the style of 
architecture, which occurred about the 
period of the Reformation, to fashion 
rather than to religious feeling. In 
support of his argument, he brings 
forward the revival of the Roman 
orders by Brunelleschia and others, 
which had long before taken place in 
Italy, ‘‘ the head quarters of ortho- 
doxy,’”’ and he refers also to various 
edifices in this country prior to the 
same period, in which exotic forms 
are slightly apparent. The revival of 
Roman architecture in Italy does not 
support the ‘‘ Architect’s’”’ position 
Gothic architecture was by no means 
indigenous; it was a foreign importa- 
tion, brought in by fashion : and the 
reproduction of the forms of the old 
Roman architecture was in fact but a 
revival of a style which had been super- 
seded by a spurious sort of Gothic, 
which in its best days never exhi- 
bited the Pointed arch to the perfec- 
tion which it attained in England, in 
Germany, or in France; resembling 
rather the productions of the modern 
Gothic School, than the genuine exam- 
ples of purity existing in those nations 
where the style flourished in a state of 
perfection. 

The author combats the opinion that 
the Roman Catholic religion cherished 
that regard for architecture which Mr. 
Pugin assumes it to have done; ‘‘ how 
is it,’” he asks, in the present day, that 
among the chapels now building, so 
little of that ‘‘ feeling” is display- 
ed, which produced such “ glorious ” 
results prior to the Reformation. 
Can Messrs. Day and others be the 
examples of “‘ artists burning with 
zeal and devotion,” &c. The plain 
reason why such results are not pro- 
duced at the present day, is the want 
of funds, and however humble the 
«« Architect”” may regard the produc- 
tions of ‘Mr. Day,” we think he 
ought not to have overlookedthe works 
of Goodrich, Scales, or Bonomi. 

There is no question that a feeling 
of regard for Gothic architecture has 
recently been awakened, which has 
no parallel at any period since the Re- 
formation; but without entangling our- 
selves in the mazes of controversy, we 
cannot help adding that the prohibi- 
tion of sculptures and statues will act 
as a bar to the complete restoration of 
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Gothic architecture. Niches form an 
essential portion of every Gothicchurch, 
and they were only constructed to re- 
ceive statues; at present, empty and 
unadorned, they are far from being 
ornamental to the structure in which 
they are introduced—as the exterior of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel fully ex- 
emplifies. The encouragement given 
to sculpture and painting, under the 
dominion of the ancient faith, undoubt- 
edly operated most favourably to bring 
the Gothic style to its utmost state of 
perfection ; and the absence of these 
adjuncts will, we fear, prevent its at- 
taining anything more than a shadow 
of its former glory. 





A History of British Birds. By Wil- 
liam Yarrell, F.L.S. 

WE have long considered Mr. Yar- 
rel as standing at the head of our prac- 
tical English Naturalists, and he is 
now enjoying the result of his patient 
perseverance and research in the inves- 
tigation of the works of nature, in the 
applause and esteem of his country- 
men. Few men, indeed, have been 
more gifted with that good and equal 
temper which enables them to over- 
come difficultics, or with that strong 
common sense which is so conspicuous 
in his labours as a naturalist. The 
more we become acquainted with Mr. 
Yarrell’s work on British Fishes, the 
more we are led to admire the accu- 
racy of his researches, and to feel con- 
vinced that we have at last been sup- 
plied with interesting facts, and a 
systematicarrangement, from anautho- 
rity which must be considered as un- 
questionable. We are much mistaken 
if the History of British Birds will not 
become a still more popular work, and 
consequently add very considerably to 
the reputation so diligently acquired, 
and so well merited. Beautifully as 
the plates of the fishes have been exe- 
cuted, they are, we think, far exceeded 
by those of the falconide now before 
us ; and if the remainder of the work 
is continued in the same manner, of 
which no doubt can be entertained, 
it will stand pre-eminently forward 
amongst the Ornithological works of 
which the English library can boast. 

Since the publication of Bewick’s 
celebrated volumes on British birds, 
great improvement is perceptible in 


the style and manner in which this de- 
scription of engraving is executed. In 
the work before us, we have the full 
benefit of this improvement. The soft- 
ness of the plumage, and the elegant 
and natural attitudes of the birds, are 
equally to be admired. The Gyr-falcon, 
for instance, in these respects is infi- 
nitely preferable to any of Bewick’s 
representations of birds of any species. 

Having noticed the plates, we must 
turn to the letter press, and here we 
cannot help remarking that the almost 
impossibility of obtaining accurate in- 
formation as to the habits of many 
birds, in order to give a perfect account 
of every known species, must necessa- 
rily stand greatly in the way of any 
writer who commences so arduous an 
undertaking. 

Mr. Yarrell proposes to divide the 
British Birds into five principal orders, 
and to trace them throughout all the 
various countries in which they are 
found. In this way he will shew, as 
far as has yct been observed, the extent 
of the range of each species. What, 
however, we must confess, interests 
us most, is the delightful manner in 
which both information and amuse- 
ment are conveyed in the details of the 
peculiar habits of birds, and in the 
curious facts respecting them. Nor is 
his description of their anatomical 
formation less interesting. He shews 
how admirably they are formed for 
defence, or for procuring their food, 
according to their various habits, and 
the situations in which they are found. 
On this subject, Mr. Yarrell remarks, 


*« The power of vision in birds is most 
conspicuous in the Eagle, and the Falco- 
nide generally. It has been stated,” he 
adds, ‘* that probably in the whole range 
of anatomical structure, no more perfect 
or more conclusive proofs of design could 
be adduced than are to be found in the 
numerous and beautiful modifications in 
the form of various parts of the eyes of 
different animals, destined to exercise vi- 
sion in media of various degrees of trans- 
parency as well as density.” 


Mr. Yarrell gives an engraving to 
shew the circle, composed of fifteen 
bony plates, by which the orb of the 
eye of the Golden Eagle is supported. 
These bony plates are capable of slight 
motion, the lens being subject to a 
great variety of form in different birds; 
and he adds, that, 
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“(In the eagle, the proportion of the 
axis to the diameter of the lens is as three 
and eight-tenths to five and seven-tenths. 
In the Great Owl, which seeks its prey 
at twilight, the relative proportions of 
the lens are six and five-tenths to seven 
and eight-tenths ; and in the Swan, which 
has to select its food under water, the 
proportions of the lens are as three to 
three and eight-tenths. Birds have also 
the power of altering the degree of the 
convexity of the cornea. With numerous 
modifications of form, aided by delicate 
muscular arrangement, birds appear to 
have the power of obtaining such variable 
degrees of extent or intensity of vision as 
are most in accordance with their peculiar 
habits and necessities.”’ 

Curious as this fact is, we may find 
the same beautiful arrangement, the 
same wonderful adaptation of what is 
most useful and necessary, throughout 
the whole of the works of creation. 
The little restless Wren, with its gilded 
top-knot, and the high-soaring Vul- 
ture, with its wonderful vision and its 
power of smelling far distant food, 
are equally to be admired for those 
respective properties with which a 
beneficent Creator has endowed them. 
We trust that Mr. Yarrell will long 
live to instruct and entertain the world 
with his agreeable knowledge, and 
enjoy that reputation which he has so 
honegtly earned by his talents and per- 
severance in his favourite pursuit. 








Memorials of Shrewsbury : being a con- 
cise Description of the Town and its 
Environs, adapted as a general Guide 
for the information of Visitors and 
Residents. ByHenry Pidgeon. 12mo. 
pp. 236. (Thirty-six woodcuts.) 


THIS is an excellent Guide to the 
town of Shrewsbury, written as a 
Guide to an ancient town should be, 
in an antiquarian spirit; with at the 
same time a vigilant and patriotic re- 
gard to every modern improvement. 
It furnishes a survey of the old Border 
Metropolis, which the stranger may 
profitably make his useful and intelli- 
gent companion, disclosing to him the 
history and remarkable features of the 
various public buildings, and every other 
object of interest; introduced by a 
concise sketch of the historical annals 
of the town. We have only to regret 
that the author is occasionally tempted 
to launch forth into too pompous and 
grandiloquent a style; a defect which 
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not only betrays bad taste, but may 
sometime lead into errors which are 
unbecoming an antiquary: as for in- 
stance, when he says, speaking of the 
battle of Shrewsbury, “‘ the spear of 
his warlike son, the future hero of 
Agincourt, did wonders.’”” Now he has 
no authority for this, except the poetic 
one of Shakspere (but the Poet arms 
the Prince with a sword) ; and, though 
it is true the Prince was present at that 
important field, and was wounded by 
an arrow, yet no wonderful prodigies of 
valour could have been done by a boy 
of fourteen. Again, ‘‘ The royal blood 
of the noble Welshman was in no 
respect chilled by the defeat of his con- 
federates, for in the next year,” &c. 
Glendower was checked for that year 
at least; of course, when he found an 
opportunity, he recurred to the war- 
fare which seldom ceased on the 
borders. 

Again, Mr. Pidgeon is far from 
exact when he says, ‘‘ Shrewsbury 
was a favourite retreat for Charles I. 
during the ¢roublous period of his reign, 
and he was frequently received by the 
inhabitants,” &c.—(p. 11.) The King 
was at Shrewsbury only at one period 
of his troubles, and then not “‘ for the 
space of six weeks,” as our author 
states when mentioning the subject 
again in p. 162, but only from the 20th 
Sept. 1642, to the 23d, and from the 
27th to the 12th October.—(Blakeway, 
i. 419, 421, 429.) 

At p. 78 Mr. Pidgeon says, when 
noticing the situation of the church of 
St. Giles, ‘‘ Sacred edifices, under the 
invocation of this saint, were generally 
founded ‘ without the city:’’’ but he 
does not tell his reader why, though 
he had full information before him in 
Mr. Blakeway’s excellent History of 
Shrewsbury. It is generally true, as 
old Dr. Fuller says, that ‘‘ lame St. Giles 
laggeth behind in the suburbs ;’’ but it 
was not as the patron saint of churches 
that he did so, but as the patron of 
hospitals. The latter, for obvious 
reasons, were established in such situ- 
ations ; and the churches dedicated to 
St. Giles were only the accessories 
which our pious forefathers deemed 
necessary to hospitals, though they 
may have in some places since become 
parochial, as in Westminster, and here 
at Shrewsbury. In fact, we see, from 
Mr. Pidgeon’s own account, that St. 
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Giles’s, Shrewsbury, has only been 
completely pewed, and regular weekly 
services established, within the last 
twelvemonth. 

A philosophic physician, whose tomb 
is in the churchyard, has expressed in 
his epitaph the motives why our an- 
cestors, who lived unwholesomely close 
for mutual protection, yet wisely placed 
their hospitals and their spacious burial 
grounds, without their towns: it is as 
follows :— 

‘© Ut Nemini noceret Mortuus, qui 
Unicuique pro re nata succurrere voluit 
Vivus, hic extra urbem sese contumulan- 
dum precipiebat Cueney Hart, M.D. 
Warringtoni, in agro Lancastriensi, natus 
Nov. 17-28, 1726.” 


This is a text on which a powerful 
discourse might be drawn in favour of 
our modern cemeteries ; a lesson, how- 
ever, which appears not wanted in the 
good town of Shrewsbury; for our 
author tells us that the spacious church- 
yard of St. Giles has long been selected 
by many inhabitants of the town, from 
feelings similar to those of Dr. Hart, 
and that it contains gravestones 200 
years old. Another medical moralist, 
Mr. John Whitfield, surgeon, is com- 
memorated by an inscription which is 
justly termed “‘ the very quintessence 
of chemical brevity :” 

J. W. 
COMPOSITA SOLVANTUR. 

With this we may contrast the more 
pious, but at the same time more selfish 
lines on a gravestone dated 1685, 
within the church : 

Stur not my bones 

Which are layde in claye, 

For I must rise at 

The Resurrection day. 
So various are the sentiments enter- 
tained by different men regarding their 
mortal remains, which are found ex- 
pressed in the single cemetery of St. 
Giles’s, Shrewsbury. . 





Manchester: its Political, Social, and 
Commercial History, Ancient and 
Modern. By James Wheeler. 12mo. 
pp. 250. 


IN reviewing works which treat of 
particular places, it is our usual prac- 
tice to examine how far the author has 
well acquitted himself in historical and 
antiquarian investigations ; because it 
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is from such materials that the staple 
of topographical works must be gene- 
rally formed. But in the case of a city, 
the offspring of modern enterprise and 
successful commerce, the circumstances 
are altered ; there is little for the his- 
torian and antiquary, though much to 
exercise the talents of a comprehensive 
and methodizing writer. Thus it is 
with Manchester. 

Whilst it is true that this vast human 
beehive has not swarmed upon a spot 
previously uninhabited, as there was 
already an old town of moderate di- 
mensions, a collegiate church, and a 
munificent scholastic foundation, the 
subject of three valuable quartos, which 
we noticed not long ago;* and al- 
though the antiquities of the vicinity 
have been made the subject of re- 
searches, even more remote than almost 
any other locality, by the able though 
daring pen of the celebrated Whitaker; 
yet it is not less true that the Man- 
chester of to-day, the Manchester of 
the steam-engine, the power-loom, and 
the rail-road, is, as a whole, as modern 
a creation as New York or Philadel- 
phia. Of these circumstances the 
author of the present volume is fully 
aware, and he justly remarks : 


‘¢ We confess that in our great mercan- 
tile city we can offer no inducements to 
the ramblings of the mere enthusiast who 
seeks in our streets temples dedicated to 
the muses, in our churchyards catacombs 
of heroes, and in our ancient cathedral 
effigies of the learned men and martyrs 
who have once made this space their habi- 
tation ; we can tempt him not by the ruins 
of an ancient castle, or the sight of a tes- 
selated pavement; we have no remnant 
of a pretorium, nor even a shapeless 
market-cross, with quaint inscriptions, 
rendered illegible by the hand of time— 
nothing of this antiquarian nature have we 
in our parish—yet we will not altogether 
disclaim those calls upon his imagination 
which a knowledge of our town’s classical 
importance will naturally excite. Kings 
have passed over our pavements—a Ridley 
and a Latimer have preached within our 
houses—here dwelt the famous Dee, to 
whom English nobles and foreign poten- 
tates bowed in reverence ; in yonder build- 
ing did he converse with spirits, and be- 
neath the shadow of that roof did he per- 
form his divinations ; there flourished that 
impostor—alas! that we should use so 
harsh a term—the famous Booker ; here, 
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where now stands this green-grocer’s shop, 
resided one of the proud Earls of Derby; 
and in that huge hotel, whose front some 
twenty years ago had an aspect so un- 
couth, revelled the merry sons whose 
names are called into remembrance when- 
ever that of Shakspeare is spoken, and 
who will heave a sigh of regret as Jong as 
memory can retain a thought of George 
Frederick Cooke and his glorious tribe of 
‘true companions.’* Such are the re- 
trospections our trading city can afford.” 


Scanty indeed is the list, in compa- 
rison with many an ancient town, now 
reposing in the quietude of grass-grown 
streets, or only awakened by the occa- 
sional passage of a transient stage- 
coach ; but the annals of Manchester 
are of a different complexion. Its eras 
are dated by the first introduction of 
the spinning-jenny, the Mule, the 
Steam-engine, and the Power-loom: 
its heroes are Arkwright, and Watt, 
and Peel, and Dalton. As the histo- 
rian of the local commerce and manu- 
factures, Mr. Wheeler is entitled to 
great credit; and we may safely say 
that we have never seen such a valu- 
able store of statistics assembled in so 
small a volume. Perhaps this may 
partly be attributed to the propitious 
circumstance, that, among several other 
literary and scientific institutions, Man- 
chester possesses a Statistical Society 
of her own. These matters are pre- 
ceded by an able digest of the political 
history of the town; and followed by 
an accurate description of its several 
public buildings and institutions; to- 
gether with biographies of its most 
distinguished natives, including the late 
Dr. Henry, Dr. Dalton (a long and 
very interesting memoir), the late Sir 
Robert Peel (also very interesting), the 
late Mrs. Fletcher (Miss Jewsbury), 
the late Henry Liverseege the very 
clever painter; and, of survivors, Mr. 
Charles Swain the poet, Mr. T. K. 
Hervey, Mr. William Harrison Ains- 
worth, and Mr. De Quincy (the Eng- 
lish Opium-eater). 





* If we descend to theatrical reminis- 
cences, it must not be forgotten by future 
historians that Manchester was the place 
where (since our author wrote) the en- 
chanting Malibran breathed her last sigh. 
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The Pictorial Bible. Royal 8vo. vols. 
I 


THIS is a very pleasing undertak- 
ing; and, as it has now made consi- 
derable progress, we may safely pro- 
nounce that the plan is pursued in a 
very judicious, instructive, and beau- 
tiful manner. The text is the autho- 
rised version of the Church of Eng- 
land ; which is illustrated with many 
hundred woodcuts, comprising almost 
every variety of illustration of which 
the sacred text is capable, whether his- 
torical design, actual landscapes or re- 
presentations of buildings, zoology and 
natural history of the East, or subjects 
of costume and antiquities. 

The endeavour to convey scriptural 
instruction through the medium of 
pictures, is one which we can trace 
through all the ages of the Christian 
church, from the traditional produc- 
tions of St. Luke downwards. The 
personages and stories of holy writ 
were painted, not merely in the mis- 
sals of the clerk, but on the walls of 
every church, and thus formed the 
ocular instruction supplied to the 
vulgar, who could not read the written 
word, but who caught their imperfect 
ideas from figured histories, and from 
the tableaux vivans occasionally exhi- 
bited to them in the miracle-plays. 
The principal characteristics of the 
relics which remain to us of such de- 
signs, are, 1. that the same event is 
almost always represented in the same 
conventional manner; whilst, 2. the 
costume is that of the day at which the 
representation was made. In the latter 
circumstance frequently consists the 
value of such designs, in respect to 
costume, &c. The Reformation in 
England put a violent stop to such 
works : it at once forbad their produc- 
tion and commanded the destruction 
of all existing representations, which 
had, indeed, been too much perverted 
to the aid of superstition and idolatry. 
The art of printing had been invented, 
the schoolmaster was sent forth; the 
abundant streams of sacred knowledge 
on the one hand, and the pious and 
diligent inquiries on the other, were 
destined to meet under the influences 
of divine grace poured upon the heart, 
no longer dependent upon ideas pre- 
sented to the external sense. ¢ 

But there is certainly a love of pic- 
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tures implanted in our very nature, 
which developes itself in early child- 
hood, which under high cultivation is 
in great esteem among men, but-which 
is equally perceptible on the white- 
washed walls of many humble cot- 
tages, and which only requires judi- 
cious culture to add materially to a 
nation’s honour and her happiness. 

The love of art, violently repressed 
at the Reformation, was scarcely re- 
vived in England before the time of 
our first Charles (the tasteful patron 
of Rubens and Vandyck), and his con- 
temporaries the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke. It received another check under 
the dominion of the Puritans; nor was 
it until after that period that the Eng- 
lish again ventured, after the example 
of France and Germany, to have pic- 
tured Bibles. And how strange the 
style had now become, is exhibited in 
the plates of the elder Wesley and the 
general run of the last century. The 
warriors of Israel were no longer 
attired in the armour of the current 
year; but they assumed a new and 
peculiar costume, founded on the Ro- 
man, but in fact as original as it is 
grotesque. Many hundred, we may 
say thousand, biblical designs have 
been drawn after this fashion. 

In 1795 the late Mr. Bowyer pub- 
lished a Bible in royal octavo, the plates 
of which were engraved by Fittler, after 
celebrated pictures by old masters, 
This was a manifest improvement upon 
the former practice of obtaining de- 
signs, miscalled original, from some 
inferior draughtsman of theday. From 
the old masters the finest conceptions 
of human genius were obtained, even 
if accompanied with occasional incon- 
gruities. The principal features of 
their designs are generally worthy of 
their subjects, if the accessories are 
not always accurate or well chosen, 


The same plan was followed in the 
excellent Bible, published by the So. 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, with the Annotations of D’Oyley 
and Mant, of which more than 30,000 
copies have been circulated. The 
handsome volumes now before us are 
embellished with a much more nume- 
rous assemblage of historical designs 
from the like excellent sources. But 
the historical vignettes form only a 
small proportion of the profusion of 
illustrations with which the Pictorial 
Bible is stored. There are, 2. several 
actual views and landscapes, derived 
from original drawings or authentic 
engravings, including the works of the 
most distinguished modern travellers, 
as Laborde, Cassas, &c.; 3. the zoo- 
logy and botany of the East is repre- 
sented with all the accuracy of modern 
science; and lastly, the greatest atten- 
tion has been paid to obtaining the 
most probable representations of the 
costume, the furniture, the implements, 
and all the domestic arrangements de- 
scribed in scripture. For this purpose 
the monuments of antiquity have been 
sedulously searched, particularly those 
of Egypt, that mother of the useful 
arts, in the investigation of whose 
buried treasures so much advance has 
been made during the few last years. 
The great work of Rosellini is a fre- 
quent contributor. 

The Notes to the Pictorial Bible are 
not doctrinal, but consist of positive 
facts and descriptions, which will be 
acceptable to the lovers of truth in 
every sect. They are chiefly explana- 
tory of the engravings, and of such 
passages of the sacred Scriptures as 
require observation in connection with 
history, geography, natural history, 
and antiquities: and we think it no 
slight merit that they are not discur- 
sive or tedious. 





The Highlanders of Scotland, their 
Origin, &c. By William F. Skene. 2 vols. 
—This is a work of much research and 
knowledge; and will be useful to the 
future historian and antiquary. The 
author’s object is to prove the descent of 
the Highlanders from the Caledonians ; 
and he rejects that which derives them 
from the Dalriadric Scots. He says, 





‘¢The absurdity of the Irish origins of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, as well as 
the Scandinavian dreams of late histo- 
rians, have been shewn.” The account of 
the different clans, as given in the second 
volume, will be interesting not only to the 
inhabitants of Scotland, but to all who 
know the virtues and estimate the many 
gallant qualities belonging to that ancient 
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and romantic people. The author’s Es- 
say, since enlarged into the present work, 
gained the prize offered by the Highland 
Society of London, for the st History 
of the Highland Clans. 





The Suburban Gardener and Villa Com- 
panion, by J.C. Loudon. No. I. 1837. 
—A most agreable and useful work, now 
commencing, and which will be continued. 
It is full of sound practical knowledge, 
and contains much useful information to 
all persons who, like Mr. Loudon, enjoy 
at once the conveniences of London, and 
the fragrance and beauty of the country. 
Many serious mistakes will be avoided, 
and many unlooked-for advantages be 
gained, by attention to Mr. Loudon’s 
directions. So says Sylvanus Urban, and 
his name is at once a guarantee of the 
seriousness and sincerity of his advice. 


Buy Loudon’s works whene’er you meet 
Suburban Gardener,—Arboretum: [’em, 
Encyclopedias— Magazines, 

And others, if you have the means; 

If not—then borrow from your neighbour, 
—And you will never lose your labour. 





The Married Unmarried, by the Author 
of Almack’s Revisited. 3 vols —We can- 
not pretend to give an analysis of this 
tale of wonders. It is not fair for an 
author to strip his story of its flesh and 
drain away its blood, and then present its 
raw skeleton as a substitute. For our- 
selves, we so hate abridgments and synop- 
ses of contents, that we cannot read the 
brief sketches of dramatic pieces which 
the reporters of newspapers are so oblig- 
ing as to give; though we can sit the 
whole mass of tediousness out, when de- 
livered to us with the smiles of Vestris, 
or Orger. Besides, modern novelists 
don’t lose much of their valuable time 
about a plot; they trust to their skill and 
dexterity in making it tel!, by powerful 
contrasts, marvellous incidents, and forci- 
ble painting of some kind or another. 
Nothing cau be more improbable than the 
leading incidents of this tale. If a per- 
son opened the volumes by chance, he 
might find the hero metamorphosed into 
a baboon, and kept in a den in a travel- 
ling menagerie: then opening another 
part, he would find him emerging from 
this Cercopithecan form, and vested with 
the titles of nobility. However absurd 
and inconsequential the incidents are, and 
exaggerated and unnatural the whole frame- 
work of the history, many particular 
descriptions and insulated parts are worked 
up with humour and force. The story is 


never tedious—though the interest, we 
think, sadly flags toward the conclusion ; 
notwithstanding the introduction of Cata- 
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lani and the Prince of Wales at Lady 
Castlerose’s concert. Unfinished, how- 
ever, and defective as this work is, and 
unskilful as great part of its fiction ap- 
pears to us to be, yet the writer must be 
a person of cleverness and observation, 
sufficient to make us wish that he would 
give us something of ‘ maturi temporis 
fructus,’ instead of these bubbles of a 
season. We also have a word of advice 
to give to publishers. It will be observed 
that most of the novels of the present day 
are published in three volumes, as cer 
tainly as a play has five acts, or a glove four 
fingers. Nowthis, O thou ignorant and un- 
initiated public, arises from a work of less 
size not paying the expenses ; the advertise. 
ments, &c. of one volume costing as much 
as those of more. This being allowed to 
be a good and valid reason, we still do not 
see why we as patients are to swallow 
thrice the quantity of mixture for the 
doctor’s benefit, than is necessary for our 
welfare, or pleasing to our palate. We 
grant that the bookseller understands his 
own interest best; but as the public don’t 
altogether read for the purpose of oblig- 
ing publishers and as the authors of éhree 
volumes have never more stock in hand 
than they could just as well dispose of in 
one,—to save therefore the reader’s time 
and the author’s brains, we recommend 
that,—instead of one long and vapid tale, 
like a weak, lanky, overgrown boy, drain- 
ing itself through the whole—the work 
should be divided into two or three tales; 
as in the late Sketches by the author of 
Tremaine, and by Lady Dacre and others. 
A plot may be very good for two hundred 
pages, but unequal to more. Finish it 
then, and begin another, and give us only 
its best and choicest parts: let us have 
the sunny side of the peach, and we don't 
care for the rest. 





The State Prisoners; a Tale, by Miss 
M. L. Boyle. 2 vols.—‘* The morning of 
the appointed day was like one destined 
for some great undertaking. There was 
war in the heavens between light and dark- 
ness, and the sun was struggling with a 
host of sable clouds that followed each 
other in rapid succession, but was unable 
to scatter them from his path. ‘The wind 
joined to aid the adverse clouds upon their 
way, urging them continually forward and 
driving them rapidly over the face of the 
sun, which consequently emitted brilliant 
but fitful rays. Cold and boisterous, and 
blowing directly from the north. east, the 
wind vented the remnant of his fury upon 
the earth, rocking the trees, whirling the 
dust in columns, and howling round the 
head of man in loud and angry menaces. 
On such a morning, William Clifford took 
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leave of his prison abode, having used 
every possible precaution in that quarter,”’ 
&c. Such are Miss Boyle’s descriptive 
powers, and her delineations of human 
character and passion are not less forcible 
than her landscapes. But how, in her 
virgin meditations, she possesses such a 
mastery over all the arcana of love, and 
the secret things that belong to Cupid’s 
empire, we cannot tell. Her work is as 
perfect as if it came from L’Ecole de 
PAmour; or as if she had been brought 
up at the courts of the old Counts of Tou- 
louse, tuning her harp in praise of the 
golden violet, and singing perhaps such 
plaintive songs as these. 


Helas, Tyran plein de rigueur, 
Modere un peu ta violence ; 
Que te sorta si grande dispence ? 
C’est trop de flammes pour un cceur ; 
Epargnez en une estincelle, 
Puis fait ton effort d’esmouvoir 
La fiere qui ne veut point voir 
En quel feu je brusle pour elle. 
Execute, Amour, ce dessein, 
Et rabaisse un peu son audace, 
Son coeur ne doit estre de glace 
Bien qu’ elle ait de neige le sein. 


So we say farewell; and God send all 
true lovers such a friend as Miss Boyle 
to help them in their distress, and such 
an eloquent pen to describe their woes ! 





A Vision of Death's Destruction. By 
Thomas John Ouseley.—We think that 
Mr. Ouseley has selected a subject in his 
great poem that is above his powers, and 
such as would be difficult even in the 
hands of any poet, however practised and 
powerful in his art. That he has a feel- 
ing for poetic beauty we fully believe ; 
but we should think he has not served so 
faithful an apprenticeship to the Muses, 
as is required of one who prints an oc- 
tavo volume of verses. If Mr. Ouseley 
has any friend in whose correct taste and 
feeling he has a reliance, we should ad- 
vise him to let such a person give his 
opinion not only on the subject and con- 
duct of his poems, but enter minutely 
line by line into their merits and defects. 
This is a just and authentic criticism, 
that will be of more utility than anything 
we can write. We mean a criticism writ- 
ten in good feeling and with a friendly 
disposition towards the author; such 
as Dionysius, the critic of Halicarnassus, 
wrote on the history of Thucydides and 
the orations of Isocrates. He will pro- 
bably say, that the metre of the poem of 
the ‘ Cross,’ (p. 93,) is not in harmony 
with its subject; and that such a line 


(p. 14), 
Rivaling the raven’s wing—his bold eye 





is not a legitimate heroic verse. We as- 
sure Mr. Ouseley that such advice we 
deem more friendly, as it is more sincere, 
than indiscriminate praise. 





Relvedder, Baron Kelff, &c. By 
Thomas Eagles. 1837.—Mr. Eagles must 
permit us to say, that, whatever may be 
his natural genius, and however high his 
poetic ambition may soar, he must be 
content to study far more deeply the art 
he has professed, before he places his 
productions before the public. It is evi- 
dent, as we infer from their style and 
expression,—from their subjects,—from 
their favourite thoughts, and from their 
imagery, that our modern poets look to 
each other, rather than to their great pre- 
decessors. We cannot trace Milton or 
Chaucer hardly in one poet. We can 
see Byron and Wordsworth in a thou- 
sand. Now, we are sorry to observe that 
one of the characteristics of the modern 
Byron school, is a neglect of the polish,— 
the finished grace,—the fine musical har- 
mony of measure and expression; while 
the great aim of the poet is to concen- 
trate all his force in grand masses of 
sublime sentiment, gorgeous description, 
wild adventure, and heart-rending afflic- 
tion. Mr. Eagles, however, has neglect- 
ed even the absolutely necessary consti- 
tuents of poetry, and has brought words 
to rhyme together, which neither gods 
nor men ever thought of joining ;—ea. gr. 
scorn, storm,—break, steep,—tune, soon, 
—stream, green,—through, flew,—drive, 
lives,—spurn, horn,—forms, alarms, — 
clothes, repose,— moans, homes,—foul, 
roll,—and all these in the compass of a 
few pages; then we have—wreck’d, be- 
reft,—maids, afraid,—logs, slugs,—vet’- 
ran, pattern, —cathedral, bell, — spot, 
block,—cum muitis aliis. If poetry is 
not worth being written with care and 
attention, it is not worth being written 
at all; at any rate improprieties and in- 
elegancies like the above must displease 
every reader of taste, and we should not 
do our duty to the public in permitting 
them to pass unreproved. 





Flittings of Fancy. By Robert Su- 
livan, Esg. 2 vols: —We recommend 
these tales to all gentlemen and ladies 
sojourning for their health at Hastings, 
Worthing, Little Hampton, and other 
marine paradises ; and by means of walk- 
ing on the sands, picking shrimps, and 
attending the raffles in the evening, with 
loose moments spent in turning over Mr. 
Sulivan’s novels, we trust the summer 
months may be got through, and find 
them so braced in body and spirit as 
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to commence the winter campaign be- 
hind their counters at St. Mary Axe 
and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with redoubled 
energy. 





Francis Abbot, and Metropolitan 
Sketches. By James Bird. 1837.— 
Though we do not altogether consider 
Mr. Bird happy in the choice of his sub- 
ject, yet his poem appears to us to be the 
best that he has written. It shows an 
improved and cultivated taste; the lan- 
guage is pure, the expression more finish- 
ed, and the versification more musical ; 
indeed his descriptive parts are very good, 
and the pauses in his couplets possess a 
variety, that is in harmony with the sub- 
ject and language. The poem wants in- 
cidents, and the termination is not to our 
taste; but we say this in no disparage- 
ment of the general merits of the piece. 
The Metropolitan Sketches are light spor- 
tive trifles; yet Mr. Bird is wofully mis- 
taken when he says,— 


Come to the Park, and let it be on Sunday, 
The choicest day to view the rich and great, &c. 
for, now alas! such is the change of ty- 
rant fashion, that nobody would be visi- 
ble in the once crowded Mall—dut Mr. 
Bird himself mounted on Pegasus ! ! 





An Essay concerning the Nature of 
Man. By John Dayman.— Mr. Day- 
man's purpose is to prove that there is 
no authority for the belief of ‘‘ the ex- 
istence of an immaterial and immortal 
soul ;’’ and that such a doctrine ‘‘ involves 
so many difficulties, and presents such 
numerous views entirely incompatible 
with those laid down in Scripture, that 
it seems quite wonderful how so strange 
and untenable an opinion could ever 
have been entertained by men who had 
access to the word of God.’? Where 
‘soul’ is used in Scripture, Mr. Day- 
man interprets it by ‘ life’ or ‘ person.’ 
Taking up the belief of the materialist, 
Mr. Dayman’s object is to prove that 
there is no expression of Scripture op- 
posed to his views; and he therefore, 
when he meets with the word soul, con- 
siders it as having no necessary connec- 
tion with an immaterial principle; but 
we think, to do so, he has abused the fair 
rules of interpretation ; and forced words 
to bear any but their obvious signification. 
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The whole of the reasoning at p. 144, is 
very incorrect. The word ‘soul’ in our 
language, we conceive, includes 1. The 
Living Principle.—2. The Mental Facul- 
ties.—3. The Moral feeling, the Con- 
science.—4. It is used in a popular sense 
for persons. Sometimes the word is used 
for one separately,—sometimes conjoint- 
ly. ‘The soul that sinneth it shall surely 
die,’—we consider the moral responsi- 
ble soul.— Her soul was departing, for 
she died,’—here the vital principle is 
meant.—‘ Whatsoever thy souéd lusteth 
after,’ is the mental faculty—‘ The souls 
they had gotten in Haran,’ is the 4th 
sense for people or persons. Similar to 
this is the use of the word in other lan- 
guages. 


—__ 


Comedias Escodidas de Calderon.—We 
are glad to see this selection from the 
works of the great Spanish poet, and 
hope that it will be followed by more. 
The plays are selected with judgment,— 
El Magico Prodigioso,—La vida es Sueno, 
—El Principe Constante. The basis of 
this edition has been formed on that of 
Kiel at Leipsic, and the text collated with 
other editions. The public owe thanks 
to the publisher for the undertaking, and 
we earnestly beg him to proceed. The 
author whom Schlegel has praised, and 
Shelley translated, can need no other 
commendation, as his biographer justly 
says,—Fue dulce y sonoro en el verso, 
sublime y elegante en la elocucion, docto y 
ardiente en la frase, grave y fecundo en 
la sentencia, templado y proprio en la 
translacion, agudo y primoroso en la idea, 
animoso y persuasivo en la invencion, 
singular y eterno en la fama, 





Analysis of Railways, §c. By F. Whis- 
haw, Esq. Civil Engineer. 1837.—A 
very excellent and complete guide to the 
subject, formed with great knowledge 
and care, and minutely circumstantial in 
its details. The subject of the projected 
railroads is one of great importance, for 
it appears that it will take nineteen mil- 
lions of money to complete them. As 


far as we can see, all the information 
which can be wanted, is given in this 
work ; it will interest the general reader, 
(for who is not interested in such works 
of national skill and enterprise?) and be 
of service to the scientific inquirer, 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The removal of the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy to the new 
building, it might reasonably have been 
expected would have operated as a stimi- 
lus to the architectural profession, and 
that something above the usual standard 
would have been displayed ; with a better 
opportunity for the exhibition of the 
drawings, it might have been anticipated 
that less of the mediocrity and common 
place character which have distinguished 
a great majority of the subjects hitherto 
exhibited, would have been apparent. So 
desirable a change has not been effected ; 
and the majority of the drawings are, 
perhaps, of a lower character than even 
the generality of the preceding exhibi- 
tions. 

The designs for the Parliament Houses, 
re-produced, it is true, on new paper, 
might have been dispensed with, and sun- 
dry designs of cottages at Norwood and 
elsewhere, might have been kept back 
without injury to the exhibition. The 
views of railway arcades, never perhaps 
to be erected, seem rather to be puffs for 
speculations than legitimate objects in an 
exhibition dedicated to the Fine Arts. 
A few of the subjects may deserve a par- 
ticular notice. 

1014, 1016, 1022. Designs for a Me- 
tropolitan Hospital. W. Witkiys, R.A. 
This structure, which was designed for 
the Westminster Hospital, is in the old 
English domestic style, the material red 
brick, with stone copings, and a tower 
with turreted angles above the principal 
entrance; it isa respectable example of 
the Tudor style, and would certainly have 
shewn better in the vicinity of Westmin- 
ster Abbey than the building which has 
been erected. 

1020. Front elevation of Sopewell Hall, 
proposed to be built near St. Alban’s. 
R. J. Mansrievp. In the old English 
style, the elevation to the first story built 
with brick, the residue timber and plas- 
ter intermixed, a porch before the en- 
trance. A very fair imitation of the do- 
mestic architecture of the Tudor pe- 
riod. 

1034. Triumphant Entrance to the 
Horse Guards, designed to commemorate 
the services of a deceased Field Marshal, 
and approved by his late Majesty, George 
the Fourth. W. Witxins, R.A. This, 
we apprehend, was the rival to the 
Column which in a far better taste has 
been raised to the memory of the Duke 
of York, Notwithstanding the high 
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approval which Mr. Wilkins obtained, it 
must be confessed by every one at all 
cognizant of architectural designs, that a 
triumphal arch, raised in a scanty court- 
yard, in close proximity to one of the 
most tasteless and common-place struc. 
tures in existence, without a vista before 
it, or the possibility of forming one, would 
have proved any thing but a tasteful ob. 
ject; it consists of a large arch between 
four columns, and an equestrian statue 
above, looking forward, accompanied by 
groups of trophies. The rejection of this 
design is not at all to be regretted. 

1050. St. Bartholomew's Church, West 
Smithfield, shewing the original pavi.ig 
and bases, discovered during the late re- 
pairs. Btiytu. This remnant, of what 
was once a fine Norman church, has been 
recently put into a good state of repair 
by the parish. The triforium, which had 
been long walled up, has been restored, 
and the appearance of the venerable 
church greatly improved. 

1051. View of the Ark of the New 
Synagogue, in Great Saint Helens's, now 
erecting from the Designs, and under the 
superintendence of J. Davirs. 

1125. Design for the interior of a 
Synagogue. VD. Mocatra. The erec- 
tion of a new synagogue in London has 
given rise to the above designs. Of the 
two, we cannot but express a decided opi- 
nion in favour of that by Mr. Mocatta. 
The accepted design has nothing remarka- 
ble about it; the body or nave resembles 
the common run of chapels, the sanctuary 
is a recess, circular or polygonal, covered 
with a dome admitting light. Mr. Mo. 
catta’s design is much in the style of 
some of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches ; 
the plan is cruciform, the best method of 
arranging columns in an interior; the ceil- 
ing is sustained by columns of Sienna 
marble, and groined over the centre com. 
partment ; the sanctuary is richly orna« 
mented, and has Hebrew inscriptions ; it 
possesses a character which is entirely 
wanting in the other design. 

1054. Perspective view of St. Pancras 
Collegiate School, Argyle Square, King’s 
Cross, S. Geary. Whatever the esta- 
blishment may be with this high sound- 
ing title, its architecture promises but 
little; it is the usual style of the carpen- 
ter’s Gothic, rich in pinnacles. King’s 
Cross is very appropriately introduced in 
the distance; it would be a pity the two 
should ever be separated. 

1069. View of the Front towards 
Trumpington Street of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, building at Cambridge, by Ba« 
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sEVI, jun. It is much to be regretted 
that a Grecian design should have been 
adopted for any building in either of the 
Universities ; the present is the accepted 
design. In the centre of the front is an 
octostyle portico of the Corinthian order, 
and above a square mass of building in- 
stead of a dome. As a proof of the 
limited opportunity which this style of 
architecture affords to invention, there are 
iu the present exhibition more than one 
design for the same building, possessing 
the same general features; in particular 
1096, by Mr. E. Lapince, which has a 
dome ; in other respects it very nearly re- 
sembles the above. 

1102. View of Grey Street, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, as it will appear from 
Blackett Street when completed, with 
the monument to Earl Grey now in pro- 
gress ; the figure on the top of the column 
to be executed by E. H. Baily, Esg. R.A. 
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B. Green. This is a fine street, highly 
creditable to the authorities of Newcas« 
tle; the angles have houses with domes, 
something like the arrangement of West 
Strand; the column of the Doric order 
in the centre opening has a fine effect. 

1133. A Baronial Mansion in the 
county of Surrey, now erecting under the 
superintendence of J. B. Ferrey. This 
appears to be a structure possessing con. 
siderable claims to attention ; the material 
is red brick with stone dressings; the ar- 
chitecture, in the style of Sutton Place, 
Guildford, is a good specimen of the 
architecture of the reign of Henry VIII. 
A hall seems to form part of the house, 
and a detached gate-house is erected in 
front of the main structure. 

The Exhibition contains several beau. 
tifully executed drawings of Classical and 
Medieval remains, which reflect great 
credit on the artists. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


The Life of Edward, First Earl of 
Clarendon, by T. H. Lister, esq. 

Aristocracy in America, by Francis J. 
Grunp, authorof “The Americans in their 
Social, Moral, and Political Relations.”’ 

The Life, Journals, and Correspon- 
dence of the late William Wilberforce, by 
his Sons. 

The Life of Lord Howe, with Letters 
from George I1I., George 1V., and the 
late King. 

Notes on Nets, and other Matters, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Cuar_es Batuvnst, 
LL.D. 

Blue Stocking Revels, a new poem, by 
Leicu Hunt. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Raoul- Rochette, the veteran archxolo- 
- gist, has just published a well-arranged 
Guide to the Catacombs of Rome. 

M. Ellendorf has just published a Life 
of St. Bernard, in connection with the 
Hierarchy of his times. He is also en- 
gaged on an extensive historical work on 
the Hierarchy of the Middle Ages, which 
he promises shortly to publish. 

} ares Lassen, of Bonn, has con- 
cluded his Grammar of the Pracrit. The 
first part will contain the chapters of the 
original Grammar of the Varoutchi rela- 
tive to the theory of the modification of 
letters in this dialect. 

Professor Mai is still employed on the 
continuation of the Collectio Vaticana 
Scriptorum Veterum, and has nearly fi- 
nished the printing of the Greek text of 


the Old and New Testament, from the 
celebrated MS of the Vatican, 

Among the new works in the press at 
Leipzig are the following:—An edition 
of the Helena of Euripides, by Hermann ; 
the second volume of Lobeck’s Paralipo. 
mena Grammatice Grecix; the third vo. 
lume of the Lexicon Platonicum of As- 
tius; and the third volume of Hand’s edi. 
tion of Tursellinus. 

An Index is preparing to Harles’s Bib. 
liotheca Greca, the massive contents of 
which will thus be rendered available to 
scholars. 

Riickert, one of the most elegant poets 
of Germany, and an accomplished orien. 
talist, is preparing a poetical translation 
of the Koran. 

The earliest monuments of the Ger. 
man language and literature are now in 
course of publication, in a series which 
will embrace all the valuable remains that 
have come down, and including many hi- 
therto inedited works. The editors have 
commenced with Kutrun and Theuer. 
dank, and the German poems of ~ the 
twelfth century, which occupy the first 
three volumes. From the fourth to the 
seventh volumes will contain the Kaiser. 
chronik, the Weisskunig, Herbert’s Von 
Fritzlar Trojanischer Kreig, and the re. 
mains of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Works of a critical, bibliographical, and 
lexicographical nature, by eminent scho- 
lars, will also form an important adjunct 
to the undertaking. 

The controversy respecting the lost 
books of Sanchoniathon, recently said to 
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nave been discovered in the Greek trans- 
lation of Philo-Byblius, by Professor 
Wagentield, of Bremen, is now likely to 
be brought to a speedy termination, as the 
learned Professor has just published the 
long lost books, in the version said to be 
of Philo, witha Latin translation of his 
own. Professor W. enters into no de- 
fence of the authenticity of the work, 
leaving it to the reader to decide. 

The ———- of an Universal Dic- 
tionary of Theological Literature, is is- 
sued by Dr. Dantz, Professor of Divinity 
at Jena. It will be comprised in one 
large volume, 8vo, and by ample and ac- 
curate references to the best works on 
every subject, will command the whole 
domain of theology. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


June 30. The annual distribution of 
prizes among the senior and junior classes 
took place in the theatre of the institu- 
tion; the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. The Rev. T. G. Wall read over 
the names of the students who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in Theology; they 
were six in number, viz. Messrs. Ware, 
Wilson, Randall, Hall, Armand, and 
Wilks: to whom his Grace, with appro- 
priate observations, presented Jeremy 
‘Taylor’s Sermons, Pearson on the Creed, 
Major’s Walton’s Lives, Davison on Pro- 
phecy, and Graves on the Pentateuch. 
His Grace subsequently awarded prizes 
to the several students in classical litera- 
ture, mathematics, English literature and 
history, Hebrew and Rabbinical litera- 
ture, French literature, and German li- 
terature. The Rev. S. G. Hall then 
proceeded to announce the names of the 
students to whom certificates of admis- 
sion into the class of ‘* Associates of 
the King’s College” are to be granted, 
and also the names of those who have at- 
tained the distinction of being in the first 
class of all the branches of study included 
in the regular course. Among the gentle- 
men entitled to become Associates were 
Messrs. Wilson, Ray, Pocock, Daniels, 
Dennis, Ware, Jones, and Kent, and 
among those who have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves were, — Messrs. 
Wilson, Manning, Shaw, and Fenn. 

The Rev. J. R. Major, the head master 
of the school, then made a gratifying re- 
port on the conduct and progress of the 
pupils during the last twelve months; 
and a number of youths from the sixth 
and fifth classes received prizes. Prizes 
were also awarded to pupils from the se- 
veral ‘* schools in union” with the college, 
viz. Hackney school; St. Peter’s, Pim- 
lico; Kensington; Stockwell; Stepney; 
a Brompton; Philological, Glou- 


ee: Collegiate, Camberwell; 
West Ham; and Forest Proprietary. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


July 1. The annual distribution of 
prizes to the students took place; Lord 
Ebrington in the chair. 

Mr. A. De Morgan, the dean of the 
faculty, read the report, from which it 
appeared that the number of students 
during the session had been 113. The 
course of education for the several classes 
comprised the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, and French languages; mathe- 
matics, natural and mental philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, law, and logic, 

It was proposed to dispose of Mrs, 
Flaherty’s donations, to the amount of 
5,0002. by founding four scholarships, 
to be called the Flaherty Scholarships, 
each of the value of 50/. per annum. One 
will be vacant in each year, and this is to 
be given in alternate years to students 
under the age of twenty years, the best 
proficients in classical learning and in 
mathematical and physical knowledge. 
The first of these scholarships will be 
awarded in the year 1838, for mathema- 
tics and physics. 

The several professors then made each 
a separate report on the state of their re- 
spective classes during the past session. 

Lord Ebrington delivered the prizes to 
each of the successful candidates, accom- 
panied with some appropriate compli- 
ments and monitions. They were as 
follow : 

Junior Mathematics.—First class, G. 
B. Johnson, of Coward college ; Second 
class ditto, C. T. Hargrave, Leeds, York- 
shire. 

Senior Mathematics.—Thomas Cubitt, 
of London. 

Latin.—First, Class, G. B. Johnson, 
Coward college; Second class, W. Rid- 
ley, of Felstead, Essex; Senior class, 
Alfred Martineau, London. 

Greck.— First class, G. B. Johnson, | 
Coward college ; Second class, R. Fen- 
ton, Rochdale, Lancashire ; Senior class, 
C. P. Mason, Finchley. 

Hebrew.—Junior division, PhilipSmith, 
Coward college; Senior division, N. Jen- 
nings, Coward college. 

English Law. — First class, Thomas 
Walcott, London; Second class, Thomas 
E. Parsons. 

French.— William Smith Ellis. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic.— 
N. Jennings, Coward college. 

Natural Philosophy, (Experimental 
Course).—W. Griftith, Coward college. 

Mathematical Course.— Philip Smith, 
Coward college. 

History.— Warburton Pike, of Waul- 
ham, Dorset. 
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DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

June 8. At a convocation holden this 
day, the Royal Charter was formally re- 
ceived. This Charter, which received 
the Great Seal on the Ist of June, fully 
recognizes and confirms the constitu- 
tion of the University as established 
by the Dean and Chapter, in pursuance 
of the Act of Parliament of the year 
1832, incorporates the University by 
the Title of ‘‘ The Warden, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Dur- 
ham,” and authorizes it to enjoy all the 
property, rights, and privileges which 
are assured by the said Act, or are inci- 
dent to a University established by Royal 
Charter. After the charter had been 
read and received, and a grace passed for 
the adoption of a University seal, several 

es were offered for conferring the 
send of Bachelor of Arts on students 
who have completed the full number of 
terms, and passed the requisite examina- 
tions. The following gentlemen were 
then admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts :—John Cundill, Robert Forster 
Pratt, John Mayne St. Clere Raymond, 
James Watson Hick, James Skinner, 
Ralph Errington, George Hills, Wm. 
Thomas Watson, Thomas Garnett, John 
Gibson, Charles Sawkins Harrison, John 
Bennett, Ralph Robinson, and Francis 
Thompson. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

June 24. The following prizes were 
this day adjudged. 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts. 
—1l. J. S. Howson; 2. H. Goulburn, 
Trinity College. Subject, «* Quenam 
beneficia Academia, qualis nostra est 
constitutione ac forma, ad rempublicam 
afferat ?”” 

Members’ Prizes for Under-graduates. 
—l. C. J. Vaughan, Trinity College ; 
2. H. A. Woodham, Jesus College. 
Subject, ‘‘ Utrumque tempus consulas, 
tum antiquius, ut cognoscas, quid opti- 
Tum fuerit ; tum recentius, ut notes, quid 
fuerit aptissimum.” 

27th.— The Norrisian Prize for the 
best Essay on a sacred subject was ad- 
judged to J. Deck, B.A. of Christ’s 
College. Subject, “‘ The style and com- 
— of the Writings of the New 

estament no way inconsistent with the 
belief that the 
divinely inspired.” 


riters of them were 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 1. The Right Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn, M.P., the President, 
in the chair. In communicating to the 
meeting a paper on the authenticity of 
the Zend and Pehlevi languages, by Mr. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VIII. 
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Romer, Professor Wilson observed that 
Mr. Romer’s paper offered some valuable 
contributions to the elucidation of a sub- 
ject of great literary importance ; and on 
which the Orientalists of England and 
the continent differed widely. All the 
great names of the continent argued in 
favour of the genuineness of the works 
preserved by the Parsis of India, com- 
posed in what those Parsis declared to be 
the ancient languages of Persia. Mr. 
Romer’s paper contained texts from the 
Zend-avesta, Yagna, &c. interlined with 
Sanscrit and Guzerati, all in Roman 
characters, for the purpose of more easily 
instituting a comparison between them. 

Selections from a translation by Dr. 
Wilson, President of the Bombay Branch 
Asiatic Society, of the general Sirozé of 
the Parsis, containing curious details of 
lucky and unlucky days of the month, 
and of the things which may or may not 
be done on those days, were also read to 
the meeting. 

July 15. Professor Wilson in the 
chair. The Secretary read a letter, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Society, 
by the Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Bart., communicating the infor- 
mation that Her Majesty had been pleased 
to signify her consent to become Patron 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. An extract from a 
letter, addressed to Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. by thirteen Parsis of Bombay, was 
read: the writers expressed their high 
sense of the honour conferred on them 
by their election into the Society, and 
their desire to promote its utility as far as 
might be in their power. 

The sittings were then adjourned to 
December. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

June 26. W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Extracts from 
the following papers were read:—l. A 
letter from Captain Alexander, 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, in Southern Africa, 
on his route from Cape Town to Walvisch 
Bay and the Damaras country. 2. Ex- 
tracts from a voyage round the world, by 
Mr. F. D. Bennett, Surgeon and Natu- 
ralist, in the years 1833—36. The 
greater part of this period was spent in 
the Pacific Ocean, where the vessel 
touched at Juan Fernandez, Pitcairn’s 
Island—Tahiti, Huheine, Ulitea, &c., of 
the Society islands,—at Maui, of the 
Sandwich Islands,—at Christiana, and 
Roapua, of the Marquesas—at Caroline 
Island—Christmas Island, and Cape St. 
Lucas, the southern extreme of California. 

Among the donations presented to the 
Society was one by bees Fitz Roy, 
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R.N., namely, a very curious Spanish 
MS., being the ‘ Diary of an Expedition 
to, and residence upon, the Island of 
‘Tahiti,’ by Maximo Rodriguez, in 1774. 
This Maximo Rodriguez was a Spanish 
soldier and interpreter, who accompanied 
an expedition from Lima to the island of 
Tahiti, when he, with three other per- 
sons, were left upon the island for about 
thirteen months. Cook, in his voyage, 
mentions the fact of the Spaniards having 
visited the island, and heard much from 
the natives of one ‘* Mateema,” the 
Tahitian pronunciation of the Spanish 
Maximo, and in a subsequent passage he 
says, ‘* Will any thing ever become known 
to the world of the proceedings of the 
Spaniards at this island?” By a very 
singular coincidence, after a lapse of sixty 
years, the original diary kept by the said 
*6 Mateema,” was placed in the hands of 
a captain in the British navy at Lima, by 
Don Jose Manuel Tirado, presented to 
him by the daughter of the before-men- 
tioned Rodriguez, who having heard that 
Captain FitzRoy, in H.M.S. Beagle, 
had. been employed surveying the coast 
of Chili and Peru, and that he was making 
inquiry for all MSS, that could be ob- 
tained, sent it to him, begging his accept- 
ance of the diary, saying that ‘she felt 
sure it would be better placed in the 
hands of an Englishman, and more valued 
in England, than it ever could be, con- 
cealed from the world, and uncared for, 
in her library in Lima.” 

This being the last meeting for the 
season, the Society adjourned till No- 
vember next. 

At a special meeting of the Council of 
this Society, convened for the purpose 
of deciding upon an address to the 
Throne, it was announced that Her 
Majesty had most graciously signified her 
intention of becoming Patroness of the 
Society, and had commanded that the 
annual Royal Premium, granted for the 
“¢ promotion of geographical science and 
discovery,” should be continued as before. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


June 26. C. Barry, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. Amongst the donations was an 
original measured drawing of Chiswick 
House, the well-known seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire. In a conversation which 
ensued, it was stated that the wings to the 
mansion were not added by Wyatt, as ge- 
nerally supposed, but by Mr. White, an 
architect of the last century. 

The Rev. Mr. Burgess read an essay 
on the structures which formerly existed 
upon the Palatine Hill, at Rome. 

Mr. Donaldson, the honorary secretary, 
read a description of the Payilion erected 
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in the Gray's-inn-road, for the City of 
London Conservative Festival, by Mr. 
Kendall. 

July 10, J. B. Papworth, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Inman read a long essay on the 
trussed girder, which had been invented 
by J. Martin, Esq. the celebrated histo. 
rical painter, in 1832. The novel fea- 
ture of the invention consisted in the 
introduction of a plate of iron between 
two pieces of timber, the whole being 
well bolted together, and the adhesion 
rendered greater by a coating of pitch be- 
tween the metal and wood. Various 
experiments were made upona model, on 
a small scale, of a girder without the iron, 
and another in which the iron bad been 
added. The result was in favour of Mr. 
Martin's invention. ‘The essay, with the 
routine business of the evening, occupied 
the whole sitting. 

July 24. P. F. Robinson, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Cheverton, the sculptor, exhibited 
various specimens of busts in marble and 
ivory, and sculpture in relief, produced 
by a machine, of which he was the in- 
ventor, Mr. Fowler, honorary secretary, 
read an essay elucidatory of this process, 
and of machine-engraving in general ; and 
Mr. Cheverton, with the help of a model, 
shewed the mode by which he produced 
sculptures, not only in relief on a flat 
surface, but busts and every other subject 
which could be produced by the sculptor. 
The productions were most beautifully 
executed, and the under-cutting very re- 
markable. Mr. Cheverton had no doubt 
that the machine was capable of executing 
the cap of a Corinthian column. The 
machine possesses the property of pro- 
ducing a copy either of the size of the 
original, or reduced to any degree which 
may be required. 

V. R. Hamilton, Esq. read the report 
of the Committee appointed to examine 
the Elgin marbles, with a view of ascer- 
taining if any colour had been used on the 
surface. The report stated, that various 
specimens in the Museum of architecture 
and sculpture had been examined. In 
the first class a portion of the hexastyle 
portico of the Erectheum was inspected ; 
the surface shewed inequalities, which 
arose either from a coat of paint originally 
applied, or the effect of the weather; the 
general surface appeared to have been 
affected by the weather to the depth of 
1-20th of an inch. A portion of one of 


the beams of the propyleum of the Acro- 
polis, exhibited a meander traced with a 
sharp instrument; but the Committee 
could not decide whether the dark stains 
on the stone were caused by paint, or 
the effect of the weather; the a 
tion being in favour of the latter. ‘The 
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report stated, that Sarti, the modeller, 
who had been employed for many years in 
taking casts of the marbles, informed the 
Committee that he had turned his atten- 
tion to the subject of colour, but had never 
been able to discover any traces on the 
sculptures. He also stated that the whole 
surface of the marble had been twice 
washed over with soap lees, rendered ne- 
cessary by the mode of obtaining casts. 
Dr. apoio | was of opinion that this 
process would in itself have been sufficient 
to have removed all traces of colour.— 
The Committee concluded by examin- 
ing a terra-cotta, late in the Towneley 
Collection, on which three colours were 
perceptible. A letter was inserted in 
the report from Mr. Brasbridge, which 
contained many valuable observations on 
the polychromatic remains which he had 
discovered on the Greek temples. He 
submitted some fragments ; and Mr. Do- 
naldson also produced some eyes of glass, 
which formed a part of the decorations of 
the capitals of the Erectheum. Dr. 
Faraday was of opinion, that the blue co- 
lour was carbonate of copper, with wax in- 
termixed. A fragrant gum was perceptible 
in some pieces, a combustible substance 
in all, The’ deputation then proceeded to 
examine the sculpture. The statues known 
as the Fates, shewed an ochrous tint, 
which in some parts peeled off. Dr. 
Faraday ascertained that a fragment con- 
tained carbonate of lime, and a combus- 
tible substance: the latter might contain 
wax, but did not present considerable 
proofs of its presence ; a small portion of 
iron was also present, perhaps accidental. 
The report concluded by stating the opi- 
nion of the Committee to be, that no in- 
dications of colour were perceptible on 
stutues, or bas reliefs. ‘That the portions 
which appeared to be coloured, might 
be produced by the absorption of iron in 
the marble, or some other cause. On 
the architectural fragments they found 
indications of tracings by a sharp instru- 
ment; butthey could not decide from their 
present appearance whether they originally 

ad been coloured. ‘The Committee pro- 
ceeded to notice certain indications of 
metallic additions to the sculptures: on 
the horses’ heads, and the hands of the ri- 
ders, on the reliefs, small holes were seen, 
shewing that bridles of leather or metal had 
been appended. On the arm of Proserpine, 
and neck of one of the Fates, appeared 
holes as if for attaching necklaces. The 
torso of Victory had holes apparently for 
holding wings of bronze. The Committee 
alluded to the Greek sepulchral monu- 
ments discovered in great numbers near 
the Pireus. Many of them bear consi- 
derable traces of painting; and it was 
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considered could throw great light, not 
only in the polychromatic system of the 
ancients, but might display some of the 
works of the celebrated painters of an- 
tiquity. 

The Institute then adjourned until 
November; and it was stated that new 
rooms had been engaged in Lower Gros- 
venor-street, at which the ensuing meet- 
ings would be held. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 

July 11, The last general meeting aud 
conversatione for this session took place at 
the society’s rooms, 35, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields. Mr. W. B. Clarke, the president, 
having taken the chair, the successful 
candidates were presented by him with 
the prizes as follows:—Mr. Charles 
James Pierce, for original designs in 
architecture, a pair of silver compasses, 
with an inscription; W. E. Clifford 
Bramwell, a copy of Gwilt’s edition of 
*¢ Chambers’s Architecture,” and to M. 
Digby Wyatt, a copy of * Hope’s Archi- 
tecture.” 

Mr. Hakewell delivered an essay on 
the state of architecture in different 
countries at various ages and periods of 
history; and Mr, Grellier, the secretary, 
then read the report of the year’s pro- 
ceedings. It stated that the general 
affairs of the society are very favourable, 
as also that of their funds. The librar 
and museum have been much augmented, 
above fifty volumes having been given to 
the library, and numerous specimens to 
the museum, ‘The interest of the money 
left by Sir J. Soane is appropriated to 
the prize fund, with private subscriptions 
of two or three members, 

After the report was read, a model for 
anew mode of laying floors on an im- 
sroved principle was explained by the 
inventor, Mr. Hendry. ‘The society will 
resume its sittings in November. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

The following subjects have been an- 
nounced by the Council for original com- 
munications, and for premiums, during 
the ensuing session; 

1, The nature and properties of steam 
considered with reference to its applica- 
tion as a moving power for machinery ; 
2. The warming and ventilating publis 
buildings and apartments, with an account 
of the mothale which have been em- 
on most successfully for ensuring a 

ealthy state of the atmosphere; 3. An 
account and drawings of the original con- 
struction and present state of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater; 4. The ratio, from 
actual experiment, of the velocity, load, 
and power of locomotive engines on rail- 
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ways, Ist, Upon levels, 2d, Upon inclined 
planes; 5. Drawings, description, and 
account of -the principles of Huddart’s 
rope machinery at Limehouse (which 
works are open to the inspection of any 
candidate) ; 6. The Sewerage of West- 
minster ; 7. Drawings and description of 
the shield at the Thames tunnel, with an 
accurate account of the method by which 
it is advanced and worked. 

In pointing out the above subjects, the 
Council have stated that it is not intended 
to confine the premiums of the Institution 
to memoirs and drawings on them alone, 
but that all communications of value 
should be rewarded. 


BRISTOL INSTITUTION. 


- June 29. A public meeting of the 
Bristol Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety was held at the theatre of the Insti- 
tution, Park-street, on June 29. The 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, the newly ap- 
pointed director, took the chair, and de- 
livered an inaugural address on the 
general actual state and prospects of 
science, and on the best mode of render- 
ing local philosophical societies efficient 
instruments in its promotion. Dr. Riley 
then delivered a highly interesting and 
instructive lecture on the Elephant. He 
considered his subject with reference to 
its zoological and osteological character ; 
pointed out its peculiar formation and 
extraordinary sagacity; its osteological 
analogy with the mouse; the difference 
between the Asiatic and African spe- 
cies, and the characteristic marks by 
which its bones may be distinguished 
from the remains of the extinct or mam- 
moth species. This lecture was’ illus- 
trated by a fine skeleton of an Asiatic 
elephant in the museum of the institution, 
as well as by numerous drawings, and 
fossils, and other remains of this most 
interesting and intelligent of the mam- 
malia. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS BENEVOLENT 


ASSOCIATION. 
July 12, The first general meeting of 
this Association took place at the Free. 


masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the report of a provisional com- 
mittee appointed to frame rules and regu- 
lations for its government. Several pro- 
prietors and editors of metropolitan news- 
papers, and a large number of gentlemen 
who have been long connected with the 
literary departments of the public press, 
were present. Mr. Anderson, editor of 
the Morning Advertiser, was called to the 
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chair. After he had briefly stated the 
objects of the meeting, the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read the prospectus, which 
stated that the object of the Association 
was to establish a general fund for the re- 
lief of decayed members belonging to the 
literary department of the newspaper 
press, as well as their widows and child- 
ren. This fund was proposed to be 
raised by subscription from the members 
thereof, and by voluntary donations and 
bequests from members and others. The 
Association is to be managed by 21 di- 
rectors (the majority to consist of re.. 
‘seas ; the —— eligible to be mem- 

ers Shall be all editors of, or reporters for, 
and all paid contributors to, any stamped 
newspaper published in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland ; inclu- 
ding the Mirror of Parliament, Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, and any other 
publication containing original reports of 
proceedings in parliament, though not 
stamped newspapers. That the annual 
subscription of members is to be four 
guineas. That one third of the annual in- 
come of the association is to form an ac- 
cumulation fund; and two thirds of the 
amount of the annual subscriptions are to 
be the available income of the association, 
for effecting the objects for which it is 
established. 

Among the donations announced was 
one of 50 guineas from Mr. Clements, 
proprietor of the Observer newspaper, as 
well as others from gentlemen formerly 
connected with newspaper establishments. 


THEATRICAL REGISTEh. 
DRURY LANE, 


_ June 24, An English version of Bel- 

lini’s Norma was — out, for the 
purpose of introducing Madame Devrient 
in anew character to the public. The 
dialogue is entirely recitative. The acting 
of the principal heroine was remarkably 
fine; but still the piece went off rather 
flatly ; the audience not appearing to enter 
into the spirit of it. 


HAYMARKET. 


June 26. A tragedy in five acts, called 
The Bridal, was produced. It is an adap- 
tation from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘* Maid’s Tragedy ;” the principal charac- 
ters, Melanthius and Ariadne, being sus- 
tained by Mr. Macready and Miss Hud- 
dart. The piece was eminently successful, 
and given out for repetition amidst uni- 
versal applause, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


June 8. Lurd Bexley, V.P., in the 
chair. 

A communication was read, respecting 
some interesting discoveries in the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The particulars were 
contained in two letters from Col. Howard 
Vyse to Mr. Hamilton, dated Cairo, 
April 20th and May 22nd, 1837.—In 
October last, Mr. Caviglia, a gentleman 
resident at Alexandria, who had already 
been engaged in archeological researches 
in Egypt, was employed by Col. Vyse, 
Col. Campbell, and Mr. Shaw, to con- 
duct some operations in the Pyramids, 
with a view to ascertain the direction and 
extent of the air passages, to search for 
undiscovered entrances, &c.— Having ob- 
tained the protection of a firman, the 
party proceeded to the Pyramids, and 
commenced operations about the 21st of 
November. The works were carried on, 
with no considerable success, under Mr. 
Caviglia’s superintendence, from that 
time till February 10th in the present 
year, when Mr. Caviglia retired from all 
connection with them, and they were 
continued under the sole management of 
Col. Vyse.—The letters of Col. Vyse 
comprise a regular journal of operations, 
from the arrival of the party at the Pyra- 
mid, down to the date of his second let- 
ter; during a great part of which time 
about three hundred men and children 
(Arabs) were embloyed in clearing away 
sand and other obstructions, boring, and 
a variety of laborious and difficult works, 
necessary to success in this arduous un- 
dertaking. 

The principal results of the expensive 
and persevering exertions of Col. V yse are 
the discovery of three new chambers in 
the great Pyramid, and the excavation of a 
remarkable mummy pit in its vicinity— 
The newly opened chambers are all situ- 
ated above each other, the first being im- 
mediately over that known as Davison’s 
Chamber. An entrance to it was blasted 
on the 29th of March. This apartment 
is of the dimensions of 38 feet 6 inches 
from east to west, and 17 feet 1 inch from 
north to south. Col. Vyse has denomi- 
nated it the Wellington Chamber, and 
has had that illustrious name inscribed on 
its northern wall. It had certainly never 
been opened—a black dust, a specimen of 
which the Colonel has sent home to be ana- 
lysed, was deposited onthe floor,&c.— The 
second chamber was named Nelson’s; its 
size is 38 feet 9 inches, by 16 feet 8 inches, 
—The third, named after Lady Arbuth- 
not, who was on the spot at the time of 


its discovery, measures 37 feet 4 inches 
by 16 feet 4 inches. The height of all 
these chambers is variable. In each case, 
the same blocks of granite form both the 
ceiling of the chamber below and the 
floor of that above. There are passages 
and entresols between. The object of this 
succession of chambers, Col. Vyse sup- 
poses to have been to lessen the superin- 
cumbent weight above the King’s Cham- 
ber, the only apartment, in the proper 
sense of the term, in the Pyramid. 

At the date of despatching his second 
letter, Colonel Vyse entertained sanguine 
expectations of discovering the souterrain 
in the second Pyramid, mentioned by 
Herodotus, as surrounded by the Nile. 

The tomb, to which has been given the 
name of Colonel Campbell’s Tomb, is a 
large square excavation, including in its 
centre an oblong building perfectly arched, 
of very fine masonry; which was found 
to contain a sarcophagus, some amphorz, 
&c. Among some hieroglyphics inscribed 
on the side of the square, is the cartouche 
of Psammeticus II. ; and another arch of 
this king, at Saccara, being mentioned by 
Mr. Wilkinson, the fact is established 
beyond doubt, that the arch was known in 
Egypt 600 years prior to our era. 

A great quantity of drawings has been 
sent home by Col. Vyse, to be imme. 
diately engraved, including accurate sec. 
tions of all the Pyramids, fac-similes of 
hieroglyphies in the newly-discovered 
chambers, &c. 

June 22. Colonel Leake, V.P. 

A paper was read on the different modes 
of salutations among nations, ancient and 
modern, by Mr. Belfour. With this meet- 
ing the session of the society closed. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 15, The last meeting of this so- 
ciety for the season took place, Dr. Lee, 
president, in the chair. The papers read 
were—lIst, Some account of the Chinese 
Taéu, or knife coins of high antiquity, cur- 
rent in China before the Christian era, by 
Mr. Samuel Bureb. A cast of a frag- 
ment of one of these coins, in the collec. 
tion of the British Museum, was exhi- 
bited. No money of this description of 
coin is now current in China, and some 
of the early chronicles of the Chinese 
speak of them as objects of curiosity and 
rarity. Marsden, whose excellent work 
on Oriental coins is well known, did not 
possess a specimen of the knife money, a 
proof of its scarcity at the present day. 
2d. Observations on some specimens of 
Roman clay moulds, supposed to have 


Se 
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been used by Roman forgers, recently 
found in Yorkshire ; fossil infusoria were 
discovered in the clay of which these 
moulds were formed, which may tend to 
show whether they were contrived in 
England or brought from the Continent. 
3d. A paper accompanying a medal of 
Bolivar, having on the obverse an ac- 
curate portrait of the Liberator of Peru; 
reverse, the famous Temple of the Sun, 
with a legend complimentary to the ge- 
neral. The president then delivered an 
address, in which he congratulated the 
members on the growing prospects of the 
society. 


RELICS OF THE CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


The Curé of a little village in the de.. 
partment of the Loiret died lately, and 
divided his property among his relatives. 
They sold the a by auction, and a 
person who bought the cellar of wines 
perceived on examination a hole in a part 
of it where wood was ordinarily kept. 
His curiosity was excited, and on making 
further search the following extraordinary 
discovery was made. He found a priest’s 
vestment richly embroidered, and a cross 
set in fine diamonds. Next a little box 
covered with oil-cloth, containing twenty 
thousand pieces of gold of the 16th and 
17th centuries, with several medals; a 
watch covered with precious rubies, a 

ortrait set in diamonds, the painting 
eon much effaced; chains, rings, and 
trinkets, of the value altogether of 
500,000f. He also found a cedar-box, 
in a perfect state of preservation, full of 
papers of a peculiar description. They 
were principally composed of promissory 
notes for money lent, besides various me- 
moranda of heavy sums, lost at play, to 
the celebrated Cardinal Mazarin. ‘They 
are written in the following form :— 

Good for a hundred pistoles, lost last 
night at play to his Excellency the Car- 
dinal. (Signed) DvukeE DE Craon. 

Good for five hundred louis, lost the 
day of St. Andrew, to the Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, the banker Colmini holding the 
stakes. (Signed) Count pE Buccunrs. 

Good for any article at Chergallier, 
lost to the Cardinal Mazarin, whom 
heaven preserve with constitution for my 
revenge at the féte of St. Germain. 

(Signed) De Havacovarr. 

There are in all 900 memoranda of that 
nature, many of them written by women, 
for money lost or borrowed, and many by 
some of the principal persons of the 
royal family, 


Among the dresses is a rich priest’s 

vestment, covered with gold and precious 
stones, and having on the collar the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
“+ Hortense de Mancini de Mazarin, wish- 
ing to consecrate to God the diamonds and 
the ornaments which he wore in this world, 
which he now renounces, has presented 
this gift to the cathedral.” 

To this dress is attached a cross of great 
value, and both are supposed to be worth 
100,000 francs. Opinion is lost to ascer- 
tain the reason why these precious objects 
were deposited in that cellar; but it is 
generally supposed they were given to the 
Curé or his predecessor, at the period of 
the revolution. 

PIGMIES, 

A short distance from Cochocton, Ohio, 
U.S., a singular ancient burying-ground 
has lately been discovered. ‘ It is situ. 
ated,” says a writer in Silliman’s Journal, 
“on one of those elevated, gravelly allu- 
vions, so common on the rivers of the 
West. From some remains of wood, still 
apparent in the earth around the bones, 
the bodies seem all to have been deposited 
in coffins ; and what is still more curious, 
is the fact that the bodies buried here 
were generally not more than from three 
to four and a half feet in length. They 
are very numerous, and must have been 
tenants of a considerable city, or their 
numbers could not have been sogreat. A 
large number of graves have been opened, 
the inmates of which are all of this pigmy 
race. No metallic articles or utensils 
have yet been found to throw light on the 
period or the nation to which they be- 
longed.” 

As some workmen were lately excavat- 
ing a cellar under part of the mansion of 
Lord Sherborne, at Sherborne, co. Glou- 
cester, they discovered four ancient coffins 
of immense weight. Three of them 
were without covers, and one of them 
was covered with a lid, about three- 
fourths of its length, with a star engraved 
on the part over the breast. The heads 
were almost perfect, but there were no 
inscriptions to record the names and rank 
of the deceased. 





The sword worn by General Wolfe 
when he fell at Quebec, 1759, has been 
presented to the United Service Museum, 
by George Warde, esq. of Beedmont, 
Sevenoaks, whose great uncle, General 
Warde, was executor to Mrs. Henrietta 
Wolfe, the mother of the hero. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

June 27. Aconference took place with 
the Upper House relative to the Muni- 
crpaL AcT AMENDMENT Bill, the result 
of which was announced to be, that their 
Lordships dissented from certain amend- 
ments, for reasons submitted to the House. 
The amendments of the Lords were or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on 
the following day. 

Lord J. Russell brought up the answer 
of her Majesty to the Address adopted by 
the House of Commons, on her accession 
to the throne :—‘‘ I have received with 
the most sincere satisfaction the loyal and 
dutiful address of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The assurance of your grief for 
the death of his late Majesty, and of your 
sympathy for the loss which the nation 
has thereby sustained, has consoled my 
feelings, and fully accords with my ex- 
pape It shall be the study of my 
ife to preserve the liberties and maintain 
the ancient glory of this Country.” 

The Common Law Courts’ Bill and 
the SHenirrs’ Fexs’ Bill were read a 
third time and passed. 

Mr. G. Knight obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for the consolidation of the 
Boards of First Fruits, Tenths, and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Lord Palmerston brought in a Bill 
(which was read a first time) to authorise 
the establishing a Court with Criminal, 
and Admiralty, and Civil Jurisdiction in 
China. 

Mr. P. Thomson brought in a Bill 
(which was read a first time) to amend 
the law (4 and 5 William IV., c. 94.) for 
Letters Patent. 

June 28. On the motion of Mr. Serj. 
Talfourd, the Coryricut Bill was read a 
second time. The learned gentleman then 
stated that the principle of the Bill being 
thereby affirmed, he would not occupy the 
time of the House by any further con- 
sideration of it, being anxious during the 
recess to render it more comprehensive in 
its grasp, and more perfect in its details. 
He the refore movedthat it be committed 
that day three months, which was 
agreed to. 

Lord J. Russell brought in a Bill for 
continuing enactments made in the last 
Session of Parliament for suspending 
appointments to certain dignities and 
offices in CaTHepRAL and CoLLEciaTE 


Cuurcues, and ‘to SinecurE REcToRIES, 
and for delaying for a limited time the 
alteration of Ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
in certain cases. The object was to con- 
tinue the Bill of last year, so as to pre- 
vent those having the power of appoint- 
ment to certain ecclesiastical sinecures, 
filling them up in the mean time, as they 
would be entitled to do if that Bill were 
allowed to drop, and to afford time for 
Parliament to legislate with respect to 
those sinecure livings. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Lord J. Russell also brought in a Bill, 
which was read a first time, for continu- 
ing the Cuurcu Burtpine Acts. 

June 30. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, brought forward the Bupeer. 
After adverting to the late commercial 
pressure, which he considered as merely 
temporary, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to state the income and expen- 
diture of the year, as compared with his 
estimate formed last Session. With re- 
spect to the income, he had calculated 
that the Customs would have produced 
20,540,000/.—the actual income had been 
21,445,0002. The Excise he calcu- 
lated at 14,120,000/.—the actual income 
had been 14,439,0002. The Stamps he 
had calculated at 7,000,000/.—and the 
receipts had been 7,100,000/. The taxes 
were estimated at 3,575,000/., and they 
had produced 3,681,000/. The Post- 
office receipts he had calculated at 
1,540,000/., the produce had _ been 
1,618,0007. The Miscellaneous had been 
estimated at 175,000/., the produce had 
been 165,0007. Therefore the income 
which, upon the data then before him, he 
had calculated at 46,980,000/., had pro- 
duced 48,453,0007. It would be thus 
Seen, that the income had exceeded the 
expectations that had been formed. The 
expenditure had also, from various causes, 
experienced an improvement, the sum 
edinioond for that purpose having been 
45,205,000/., while the sum expended had 
been but 45,141,000/—a greater mass of 
debt had consequently been paid off during 
the year than could otherwise have been 
anticipated. He concluded by moving 
that there be granted in aid to her Ma- 
jesty the sum of 13,622,800/. by an issue 


of Exchequer Bills. The resolution was 
agreed to. 
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Houser or Lorps. 

July 3. The Succession to the Crown 
Bill was, on the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, read a second time. 

he object of this measure is to provide 
for the government of the country in case 
of the demise of the Crown while the 
heir presumptive should be resident 
peel In such case, it is proposed to 
vest the powersof the Executive in Lords 
Justices, comprising the head dignitaries 
of the State, until the arrival in this 
country of the next heir to the Throne, 





In the Commons, the same day, 
the House went into a Committee of 
Surety. Among otber items, 21,000/. 
was voted for the external repairs of 
Marlborough House, intended as the fu- 
ture residence of the Dowager Queen; 
38,000/. towards defraying the expense of 
erecting new Houses of Parliament; 
9,030/. for the purchase of pictures for 
the National Gallery; 1,200/. to the 
Trustees of the British Museum for the 

urchase of Etruscan vases from the col- 
ection of the Prince of Canino; 37,8002. 
to defray the expenses of the steam-boat 
communication with India; and 192,000/, 
for the Disembodied Militia. 

The ImertsonMENT ror Dest Bill, the 
Macr Dories Recuration Bill, the 
ParLiaMENTARY Exectors’ Bill, the 
Bitts or Excuance Bill, andthe Fina. 
Recistry or Exections Bill, were seve- 
rally read the third time, and passed. 

Lord J. Russell obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to assimilate the practice of the 
Central Criminal Court to other courts 
of criminal judicature in England and 
Wales, with respect to offenders liable to 
the punishment of death. It was read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time the next day. 





Hovss or Lorps, July 4. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the 
second reading of the TirHes CommutTa- 
Tion Bill. He observed that the measure 
was intendedto give greater] facility for 
carrying into effect the principle of Tithe 
Commutation.— The Earl of Malmesbur: 
thought that there were parts of the Bill, 
which would bear very inconveniently and 
expensively on landholders. He feared 
that, hereafter, great injustice might be 
inflicted by means of this Bill on the lay- 
impropriators, in whose hands two-fifths 
of the whole tithes of the country were 

laced.— Lord Portman said, that in many 
instances the tithe-owner, being a Clergy- 
man, had long since received a fixed sum 
of money in lieu of the great tithes, and 
he conceived that it would be unfair to 
submit _ to a new valuation, whatever 


might be done with reference to the rec. 
torial and vicarial tithes. After some 
explanation from the Marquis of Lans. 
downe, the Bill was read a second time. 
Several enactments which had been 
brought up from the Commons, for the 
amendment of the Criminat Law, 
whereby the punishment of death is re. 
moved from various offences which have 
hitherto been visited with that extreme 
sentence—namely, the Forgery Bill, the 
Robbing and Stealing from the Person 
Bill, the Burning and Destroying Bill, 
the Transportation Bill, the Burglary 
Bill, the Piracy Bill, and the Offences 
against the Person Bill, were then seve- 
rally read a second time and committed. 





In the House of Commons the same 
day, the ParriiaMENTARY ELEcrTors’ 
Br. was read a third time, and the Cen- 
TRAL Crminat Court BIL a second 
time. 

July 11. Lord J. Russell, on moving 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Lorps’ Justices B11t, said that 
its object simply was, to provide, in case 
of the demise of the Crown, and in case 
the heir-presumptive should at that time 
be absent from the country, for the car- 
rying on the business of the executive 
government till the heir to the throne 
should arrive within the kingdom. For 
that purpose, the Bill provided that cer- 
tain high Officers of State therein named 
should exercise the authority of Lords 
Justices, with the powers and authorities 
of the successor to the Crown, until the 
arrival of the heir to the throne within 
this kingdom, or until he or she should 
otherwise order.—The Bill was then 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed. 

House or Lorps , July 13. 

The Mixitta Pay and Mipitia Bator 
Suspension, SLAvE TREATIES’, and seve- 
ral other Bills, were read a third time and 
passed; the other Bills before the House 
passed through their respective stages. 
After some discussion, the PaRLIAMEN- 
tary Evectors’ BIL, was, on the motion 
of Lord Redesdale, thrown out by a majo- 
rity of 66 against 55, ; 








’ In the House of Commons, the same 
day, the Lorps Justices Britt went 
through committee, and ordered to be read 
a third time. The Cuurcn Buripinc 
Commission Brit was read a third time, 
and passed, 

July 15, [The Two Houses of Par- 
liament were this evening chiefly occupied 
with the common routine of business pre- 
——< the expected prorogation of Par- 
iament, when several Bills were forwarded 
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a stage, and the progress of others sus- 
pended. } 

July 17. This day the two Houses of 


Parliament were prorogued by the Queen 
in person, who delivered the following 
most gracious speech on the occasion. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T have been anxious to seize the first 
opportunity of meeting you, in order that 
I might repeat in person my cordial 
thanks for your condolence upon the death 
of his late Majesty, and for the expres- 
sions of attachment and affection with 
which you congratulated me upon my 
accession to the throne. Iam desirous 
of renewing the assurance of my deter- 
mination to maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion, as established by law, to secure to 
all the free exercise of the rights of con- 
science, to protect the liberties, and to 
promote the welfare, of all classes of the 
community. 

“I rejoice that in ascending the throne 
I find the country in amity with all 
foreign powers; and while I faithfully 
perform the engagements of my Crown, 
and carefully watch over the interests of 
my subjects, it shall be the constant ob- 
ject of my solicitude to preserve the bless- 
ings of peace. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘¢ I thank you for the liberal supplies 
which you have granted for the public 
service of the year, as well as for the pro- 
vision which you have made to meet the 
payments usually chargeable upon the 
Civil List. I will give directions that 
the public expenditure in all its branches 
be administered with the strictest eco- 
nomy. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘‘ In taking leave of this Parliament, I 
return you my thanks for the zeal and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the public business of the 
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country. Although your labours have 
been unexpectedly interrupted by the me- 
lancholy event which has taken place, I 
trust that they will have the beneficial 
effect of advancing the progress of legis- 
lation in a new Parliament. I perceive 
with satisfaction that you have brought to 
maturity some useful measures, amongst 
which i regard with peculiar interest the 
amendment of the criminal code, and the 
reduction of the number of capital pu- 
nishments. I hail this mitigation of the 
severity of the law as an auspicious com- 
mencement of my reign. 

‘*T ascend the throne under a deep 
sense of the responsibility which is im- 
posed upon me, but I am supported by 
the consciousness of my own right inten- 
tions, and by my dependence upon the 
protection of Almighty God. It will be 
my care to strengthen our institutions, 
civil and ecclesiastical, by discreet im- 
provement, wherever improvement is re- 
quired, and do all in my power to com- 
pose and allay animosity and discord. 
Acting upon these principles I shall, 
upon all occasions, look with confidence 
to the wisdom of Parliament and the 
affections of my people, which form the 
true support of the dignity of the Crown, 
and ensure the stability of the consti- 
tution.” 

The Lord Chancellor, by her Majesty’s 
command, then prorogued Parliament to 
‘Thursday the 10th day of August. 

. Both in going and returning, the youth- 
ful Queen was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the countless multitudes 
which had assembled to witness the in- 
teresting occasion. 

A proclamation was issued the same 
evening, declaring the Parliament to be 
dissolved. Writs were also issued for 
the election of a new Parliament, to re- 
assemble on the 8th of September next. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 22nd of June the Chamber of 
Deputies was occupied with the special 
budget of the French possessions in A- 
frica, on which the ministry was defeated ; 
the Chamber refusing to grant the force 
which they demanded. M. Mauguin ex- 
posed the ruinous mode in which the af- 
fairs of Algiers had hitherto been adminis- 
tered, and showed the necessity of adopt- 
ing a fixed plan with regard to that colony. 
He inveighed against the treaty concluded 
with Abdel-Kader, to whom everything 
had been conceded, and from whom no- 
thing had been obtained in exchange. 

Gent, Mag. Vou. VIII. 


On the 16th of July the Chamber was 
prorogued, but without any intimation of 
a dissolution, of which the Journals have 
confidently spoken, 

The Paris Journals have been abso- 
lutely filled with reports of the trial of 
General de Rigny, brother of the Admiral, 
for treason, and insubordination towards 
his superior officer, Marshal Clausel, 
during the retreat from Constantine. 
The treason consisted in the utterance of 
discouraging words in presence of the 
enemy, and within hearing of the soldiers. 
On the second evening of the flight, when 
the French, closely eT _. harassed 
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the Arabs, were rapidly returning to 
their quarters, Marshal Clausel despatched 
an aide-de-camp to General de Rigny, 
who commanded the rear guard, to urge 
him to still greater haste towards a spot 
which had been marked out for the bivouac 


for the night. The marshal now com-. 


plained that his orderly reported to him 
that the general, instead of submitting to 
the order, broke out into exclamations 
against him and his plans, and asserted 
that from the great speed with which the 
army was proceeding, his division was in 
danger of being destroyed. In substance 
the same statement was made by the 
general himself, who left his post to re- 
monstrate with the commander-in-chief. 
The marshal upon this information pro- 
ceeded to the rear guard, but instead of 
finding them in confusion, observed that 
the troops were marching in regular order. 
He then directed an order of the day to 
be published, in which he charged Gene- 
ral de Rigny with cowardice and insubor- 
dination ; but the order did not, in fact, 
appear, and the general was not removed 
from thecommand. He was placed, how- 
ever, under arrest, and sent to Algiers, 
and has been a prisoner ever since. At 
General de Rigny’s solicitation the court- 
martial was held. All parties were heard, 
but the general proved so conclusive a 
case of reckless haste in the retreat, as di- 
rected by the marshal, and showed the 

t waste of men who were unable to 
ors pace with the unnecessary rapidity 
of the flying army, that the court appeared 
to hold by their verdict that he was justi- 
fied in remonstrating, and an acquittal 
was the consequence. 

It appears from a document lately pub- 
lished by the Minister of War, that out 
of 826,298 young men inscribed on the 
conscription rolls this year, 155,839 knew 
how to read and write, 11,784 could only 
read, and 149,195 could neither read nor 
write ; there remain 9488 others whose 
degree of instruction could not be ascer- 
tained. Nearly the same proportion was 
observed among the 80,000 conscripts 
whose lot it was to enter the army. Of 
these 40,185 could read and write, and 
34,569 were ignorant of both. This docu- 
ment shows that about one-half of the 
population of France, having reached the 
age of twenty, is totally destitute of in- 
struction. 

SPAIN. 

The cause of the Queen appears almost 
in a desperate state. Since the passage of 
the Cinca, by the victorious troops of 
Don Carlos, mentioned in our last, it ap- 

ears that they have never met with the 
east effectual opposition. On the night of 
the 28th of June, they crossed the Ebro, 





at Cherta, where Cabrera was waiting to 
effect a junction with Don Carlos, hav- 
ing prepared a bridge of boats to facilitate 
the passage. After effecting his junction 
with Cabrera and the other Chiefs, he 
divided his grand army into two columns, 
one of which advanced on Valencia, and 
the other, with himself at its head, march. 
ed in the direction for Madrid. On the 
9th of July the quarter-general of Don 
Carlos was at Almenarice ; and intelli- 
gence of the 14th states that Don Carlos 
was then at the gates of Valencia. Some 
severe skirmishing has since take place. 

The news of the crossing of the Ebro 
by the Carlists had reached Madrid, and 
caused much sensation. The Govern. 
ment and the Cortes, have seized upon all 
moveable property of the Church, anda 
law for the suppression of tithes has been 
adopted in the Cortes by a majority of 
112 to 34. 

PORTUGAL, 

Lisbon papers to the 8th of July bring 
intelligence that a battalion of the regular 
troops, consisting of about 400 men, had 
mutinied at Setubal, and had threatened 
to march upon the capital, The national 
guards of the arsenal, the most numerous 
and powerful division of that body, had 
expressed their determination to resist 
any such movement. Some arrears of 
pay is assigned as the cause, 

BELGIUM. 

Liege, June 13.—Some time ago a large 
cavern, full of beautiful stalactical for- 
mations and incrustations, was discovered 
near Tilf. A second, far more splendid 
than the first, has just been discovered. 
It isa prolongation of the former, and 
every thing in it is grand and magnificent. 
The various halls, if we may so call them, 
resemble the naves of cathedrals. On 
the right and left are stalagmites, rising 
in stages to a great height, which look 
like glaciers, and extend further than the 
eyecan reach, From the top of one of 
them, which is between 60 and 70 feet 
high, rushes a superb cascade, which falls 
into an alabaster basin, to which the 
name of Bath of the Nymphs has been 
given. Beyond this second grotto there 
is athird, The persons who have dis- 
covered these caverns have already pene- 
trated above a league into them. 

HANOVER. 

The Duke of Cumberland having suc. 
ceeded by right of inheritance to the 
kingdom of Hanover, on the demise of 
his late Britannic Majesty, took his de- 
parture from England on the 24th of June, 
on board one of his Majesty’s steamers. 
He arrived at Hanover on the 29th, when 
he was received with all the honors due 
tohis rank, On the 12th of July he issued 
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a proclamation declaring that he was not 
bound by the constitution of his predeces- 
sors; but that it should henceforth be 
abrogated, and one more calculated for 
existing circumstances be adopted. The 
constitution of Hanover, which the King 
was called upon to sanction by oath, was 
granted by George IV. while Prince Re- 
gent, in 1819, and renewed by his late 
Majesty. Its elements were aristocratic. 
Half the Members of the Lower Chamber 
sat from right, not from election, in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Act and the 
wishes of the German Diet ; the Charter 
sanctioned the equality of all religions 
before the law. One-sixth of the popu. 
lation of Hanover are Catholics; and, 
agreeably to article 16 of the Federal Act, 
one-sixth of the Judges of the Supreme 
Tribunal of Appeal must be Catholics, 
By the treaty of Vienna, Hanover ac. 
quired a considerable accession of territory 
and population; and the Catholics are 
chiefly in the new territories. 

It appears that the King refused to see 
the deputation of the Constitutional 
Chambers, which came to offer him its 
homage and respectful felicitations. On 
the return of the deputation to its hall a 
decree was found there adjourning the 
sag The ministers, Alten and 
Wisch, have been dismissed, and the new 
favourite, Schele, appointed. 

RUSSIA. 

The Swabian Mercury of the 5th of 
July gives the following account of the 
precious metals obtained from the mines 
of Russia in 1836 :—froim the mines of the 

ral, Allai and Nertschinsk, gold, 346 
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poods, or 27,7244 marks; platina, 118 
poods, or 9440 marks; silver, 1212 poods, 
or 96,968 marks. If we estimate platina 
to be equal in value to five times its 
weight of silver, and gold sixteen times 
the value of its weight in silver, the marke 
of silver being taken at fourteen dollars 
Prussian currency, we shall have—value 
of the gold, 6,210,288 dollars; platina, 
660,800 ditto; silver, 1,357,552 ditto 
total, 8,228,640 dollars. The gold an 
platina are chiefly obtained trom mines 
belonging to private persons, the silver 
from the crown mines. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

The advices from America are of @ 
more favourable character than might 
have been anticipated after the recent 
extensive failures from New York; they 
state that the extension of time for the 
payment of Government Bonds has given 
quite an impetus to trade, and that orders 
are again sent to England as usual. From 
New Orleans, it is said that the cotton 
shipped to Liverpool up to the present 
time, exceeds by 11,000 bales the quantity 
shipped in the same period last year, 
The conduct of the Bank of England, in 
rendering assistance to some of the large 
American housesin this country, isspoken 
of in the United States Journals’ in high 
terms of praise. 

SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Juan Fernandez, the lonely island on 
which Alexander Selkirk was cast away, 
and thus gave rise to the novel of Robin- 
son Crusoe, was swallowed up by the 
recent earthquake, which destroyed a 
great portion of Chili, in South America. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

New Churches.—On the 13th June the 
new church in Clarence-street, Regent’s 
Park, to be called Christ Church, St. 
Pancras, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. It is provided with seats for 
1,800 persons, and has been built in con- 
sequence of the great disproportion be- 
tween the population of that parish and 
the accommodation in its places of public 
worship—the formeramounting to 103,548 
individuals, while there were sittings in 
the churches for only 15,000. The site 
for it was granted by the Lords Commis- 
sioners for the Treasury, and the expense 
of erection, which was about 6,000/., was 
taised entirely by public subscription. 
The patronage of it is lodged in the 





Bishop of London for the time being. 
The bishop afterwards delivered an elo- 
quent appeal in aid of the schools for 200 
boys, 200 girls, and 200 infants, which 
are being erected in connection with the 
church: which was responded to by a 
contribution of 114/, from those present. 
—On the 20th of June the chapel recently 
completed on Bushey Heath, Herts, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London, 
lt has been built by contributions, aided 
by a grant from the Society for Building 
Churches, and contains 400 sittings, one- 
half of which are free. It is built in the 


early English style, and reflects great cre« 
dit on Mr. Underwood, of Oxford. A 
considerable number of the neighbouring 
clergy attended on the occasion, and & 
deputation from the Rector and Fellows 
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of Exeter College, Oxford, who are the 
patrons of the living, and who, in addition 
to the very liberal assistance which they 
had previously given towards the erection 
of the building, presented a handsome 
service of communion plate.—On the 
29th the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new church in the village 
of Chatburn, in Lancashire, took place. 
The Blackburn Standard says that sub- 
scription towards a fund for the erection 
of a chnrch in that town, to be called 
Trinity Church, amounts to near 4000/., 
the incorporated Society for the building 
and repairing of Churches having given 
the very handsome sum of 600/.—Another 
church is about to be erected in Preston, 
for the purpose of accommodating the 
rapidly increasing population, central to 
St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s. 

A parliamentary paper, just published, 
states the number of benefices in England 
in which the incumbents were non-resi- 
dents, in 1835, to have been 4,975. Of 
these, 2,017 were under 100/. a-year ; 730 
between 1502. and 200/.; 893 between 
2002. and 3002. a-year; 1302 above 3001. 
a-year; and of 38 is not known. 

June 13. The great will cause, Tatham 
v. Wright, which has been pending up- 
wards of ten years, and tried four times, 
two verdicts having been given for. the 
heir-at-law, Admiral Tatham, and two 
for the validity of the will produced by 
George Wright, successively shoe-boy, 
kitchen-boy, butler, and steward to the 
late Mr. Marsden, of Hornby Castle, came 
on before six of the judges, when judg- 
ment was given in favour of Admiral 
Tatham, confirming the last verdict, and 
declaring the incapacity of Mr. Marsden 
to make a will. The admiral, who has 
expended more than 20,000/. in the suit, 
succeeds to a property of 8,000/. per ann. 
A Lancaster paper states that the judges 
were equally divided, and that the case 
was now to be taken by appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

June 24. A dreadful catastrophe took 
place at the Blaina Iron-works, in Mon- 
mouthshire, arising from an explosion of 
hydrogen gas, commonly called the fire- 
damp, by which numbers of the workmen 
were either suffocated or burnt to death. 
By great exertions, thirty-seven indivi- 
duals were brought out of the pit, twelve 
of whom were dead, and the others in a 
state of stupefaction ; some of whom have 
since expired. Surely some legislative 
regulations are necessary to prevent the 
frequent recurrence of these terrible dis- 
asters, which always originate, as in this 
particular case, in the carelessness of the 
workmen themselves. 
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July 4. The Grand Junction Railway, 
which unites the town of Birmingham 
with Manchester and Liverpool, and 
which, in conjunction with the Birming- 
ham railway, will eventually form a direct 
railway communication with London, was 
opened for the conveyance of passengers. 
The railway in 824 miles in length. It 
commences in Curzon Street, Birming- 
ham, at the station adjoining that of the 
London and Birmingham railway, and 
asses by or near Wednesbury, Walsall, 
Dudley, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Penk- 
ridge, Stafford, Stone, Eccleshall, New- 
castle, the Potteries, Nantwich, Sand- 
bach, Middlewick, &c., to Warrington, 
terminating at Newton on the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, by which it com- 
municates with Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. The distance from Birmingham to 
those places is 974 miles. The carriages 
are superb; everything in the shape of 
elegance is to be found in those belonging 
to the first class. The second class car- 
riages are of a similar construction, and 
wholly enclosed; the only distinction be- 
ing, that they are without linings. The 
ordinary carriages carry 18 passengers, 
The mail coaches have accommodation 
for four passengers in each compartment; 
and a bed is provided for those who choose 
to bear the extra charge—a sovereign— 
for that addition to railway travelling. In 
28 minutes from leaving the Edge Hill 
station, the train had reached the end of 
the Liverpool line at the Newton junc- 
tion—the distance performed in that short 
space of time being 144 miles. The 
Manchester train of three carriages fell in 
behind it, having arrived at the junction 
almost at the same moment as the train 
from Liverpool. They arrived at the first 
stopping place, Warrington, distant 194 
miles, at 25 minutes past seven, the pre- 
cise time laid down in the programme. 
Here the two trains were attached, and, 
on again starting, were propelled by one 
engine only. On leaving Warrington, a 
most delightful line of country is pre- 
sented to the eye, while the works form- 
ing the railway itself are an object of ad- 
miration. The bridge of the river Mersey, 
and embankments on either side, form the 
first object. The railway next passes 
through some a cuttings on an ascent 
to Preston Brook. The cutting then 
becomes deeper, owing to the line run- 
ning under the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal. The view from the viaduct over the 
Weare is beautiful. This viaduct con- 
sists of 20 arches, and is one of the finest 
erections of that kind extant. The train 


arrived at the second stopping place, Hart- 
ford, at five minutes past eight ; there is a 
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handsome bridge at this station, and the 
cutting is about 33 feet deep; at the 
end of which, Vale Royal, one of the 
prettiest valleys in England, suddenly 
bursts on the eye. Lord Delamere’s 
mansion is about three-quarters of a mile 
distant from the road, and the line passes 
through a considerable portion of that 
noble lord’s estate. The railroad then 
proceeds through the rural districts of 
Cheshire, and to the passenger there is 
little to call forth attention until it reaches 
the level leading into Crewe, which is 11 
miles in length. Crewe is 433 miles dis- 
tant from Liverpool ; and the third sta- 
tion on the line. There is a shed built 
for an extra engine, to assist in propelling 
the train up the Madeley inclined plane. 
The rise is lin 180. The down train 
was met at Whitmore Heath, fifty-four 
miles and quarter from Liverpool; it car- 
ried the London mail of the previous 
evening. The next stations are at Penk- 
ridge, and at a mile distant from Wol- 
verhampton. From that town to Bir- 
mingham a general holiday apes to 
be observed, and the scene was highly in- 
teresting both to the observed and the 
observers. Tents were pitched in several 
fields, and parties given by the respective 
tenants in honour of the day. At half- 
past eleven o’clock the train arrived at its 
destination, all safe, and without an ac- 
cident. 

July 13. The directors of the London 
and Birmingham railroad and theirjfriends, 
in number about 350, made their second 
experimental trip from London to Box 
Moor, from the company’s station in 
Euston Grove, where extensive offices 
have been erected. The first objects of 
admiration are the two beautifully con- 
structed shafts at the engine house. They 
are built of bricks, 125 feet high, and for 
tasteful workmanship and proportions are 
unrivalled in England. ‘The tunnel near 
Primrose Hill extends in length 1,105 
yards. It is ventilated by means of four 
working shafts, which remain open. The 
tunnel at Kensall Green is 313 yards in 
length, An embankment crosses the valley 
of the Brent, seven miles from the com- 
mencement of the line; its length is nearly 
a mile, and the height 35 feet. The Wat- 
ford embankment is upwards of a mile in 
length, and 45 feet high; the Watford 
tunnel is 1,786 yards in length, and has, 
about the centre, a ventilating shaft 40 
feet in diameter. At the town of Wat- 
ford a splendid viaduct is erected over 
the high road. The train then continued 
the trip to Box Moor, which was reached 
within one hour and 25 minutes from the 
time of starting. The return was com- 
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pleted in exactly one hour from Box Moor 
to the Camden Town station, a distance 
of 23 miles. The average number of the 
persons employed on the railway is 12,000. 

Marriage and Registration Act.—As 
this important act, which came into ope- 
ration on the Ist of July, it ought to 
be generally understood by the members 
of the established church, that persons in- 
tending to be married, or to have their 
children baptized, are under no necessity 
of making application at any register 
office, as the new law is, in fact, only a 
provision for the convenience of those 
who object to the old methods of marriage 
and registration of births. 

For the last few days the whole coun- 
try has presented one universal scene of 
electioneering contention; but the dura- 
tion of the time of polling having been 
confined to one day, has materially acce- 
lerated the returns. In our next we shall 
not fail to present a complete list of the 
newly-elected members. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The official tables of the revenue for 
the year, ending July 5th, present an in- 
crease upon the gross reccipts of the two 
respective years, in favour of the present, 
to the amount of 116,926/7., but a falling 
off, upon the quarter, of 885,355/7. With 
the single exception of the Post Office, 
all the sources of the public income have 
been less productive than at this period 
last year. The customs, indeed, maintain 
a superiority, upon the yearly returns, to 
the amount of 123,478/., but they have 
fallen short of the quarter by 412,5027. 
The excise, too, has fallen off for the year 
by 269,7197., and for the quarter 551,505/. 
Under the head stamps there is a diminu- 
tion of receipts amounting to 139,1317. 
upon the year, and of 87,2287. upon the 
quarter, more than in the corresponding 
period last year. The Post-office re- 
venue has increased by 12,7371. upon the 
year, but decreased by 19,2637. upon the 
quarter. Under the head of “ miscel- 
laneous” taxes there is a defalcation upon 
the year of 14,632/., and the quarter of 
2,2471. The public receipts, classed under 
the head of “imprest moneys and repay- 
ments,” &c., present an increase upon the 
year to the amount of 374,998/., and upon 
the quarter of 169,1317. 

The Report of the Select Committee 
on the Boards of First Fruits and Tenths 
has been distributed; from which it ap- 
pears, that ‘* At present there are three 
distinct boards—the Board of First Fruits, 
that of Tenths, and the Board of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. A number of abuses 


have crept into the two former, and al. 
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together a large sum is most unneces. 
sarily diverted from the augmentation of 
poor livings. The committee recom- 
mend that the first two boards (First 
Fruits and Tenths) should be abolished, 
and that the receipt as well as the ex- 
penditure of the funds appropriated to the 
augmentation of small livings should be 
concentrated in the Board of the Bounty.” 
The committee conclude their report with 
the following recommendation :—*“ It ap- 
pears to your committee that first fruits 
are an oppressive burden, whether on 
episcopal sees or livings, because they 
are coincident with the expenses of 
taking possession, which are always con- 
siderable. Your committee, therefore, 
are disposed to think that first fruits should 
be totally abolished. But they are in- 
elined to the opinion that, whenever this 
shall be done, in place of the present 
tenths, a moderate and graduated impost, 
according to a valuation more nearly re- 
presenting the actual income, and upon 
the scale adopted for the Irish livings by 
the 3d & 4th of Wm. IV. ec. 37, might 


be charged upon all future holders of be- 
nefices above the yearly value of 300/.; 
the produce of which impost might be 
advantageously applied to the more speedy 
augmentation of small livings, the provi- 
sion of a retiring pension for infirm in- 
cumbents of small livings, and to assist in 


the endowment of new churches in the 
various parts of the country, in which the 
increase of population will never cease to 
create a necessity for extraordinary aids.” 

Metropolitan Churches Fund Society. 
—dJune 23. The first annual meeting of 
this society was held this day, at 67, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the chair; there 
were present the Bishop of London, Lord 
Bexley, Lord Teignmouth, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Right Hon. Lord Farnborough, 
Archdeacon Watson, Rev. Dr. Stephens, 
Rey. Dr. D’ Oyley, and many other clergy- 
men and gentlemen of distinction. Mr, 
Dodsworth, the secretary, opened the 
proceedings of the meeting by reading the 
report. It appeared that the society had 
its origin from an address published by 
the Bishop of London, in April, 1836, 
calling the attention of the public to the 
great and increasing want of church ac- 
commodation in the metropolis, as set 
forth in the second report of the Church 
Commissioners. Upon this statement 
the Right Rev. Prelate’s appeal, propos- 
ing to raise funds for building at least 50 
new churches or chapels in the metropolis, 
was liberally responded to by almost im- 
mediate and spontaneous offerings to the 
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amount of 30,000/.; while the subscrip. 
tions up to the 20th of June instant 
amounted to 117,423/. 2s.6d. The com. 
mittee had thought to build churches, each 
capable of containing 1000 or 1200 per. 
sons, at a cost of 3500/. each, but feared 
that the general average cost would be 
45007. Though fifty new churches would 
not supply the wants of the metropolis, 
they had not funds to build twenty. —On 
the motion of the Bishop of London, it 
was resolved that the report should be 
printed and circulated as widely as possi- 
ble. A resolution was also past for the 
appointment of local committees, for ob- 
taining subscriptions and superintending 
the building of churches, 

June 24. About twelve at night, a fire 
broke out in the interior of the Royal 
Gardens, Vauxhall, which terminated in 
the total destruction of the fire-work 
tower. At the top of the fire-work gal. 
lery an immense tank, which contained 
upwards of 8,000 gallons of water, fell in 
with a tremendous crash, but, extraordi- 
nary enough, produced not the slightest 
effect on the flames. The whole of the 
tower, 80 feet in height, including the 
painting-room (the largest in England), 
1s totally destroyed, and the entire of the 
contents; likewise 14 or 15 tall trees are 
burned to the ground, and twice as many 
damaged. As to the origin of the fire no 
particulars could be obtained. 

July 24, The hazardous experiment of 
ascending and descending by means of a 
newly constructed parachute attached te: 
Mr. Green’s balloon, was this day at. 
tempted at Vauxhall Gardens by Mr. 
Cocking, an artist by profession, and a 
gentleman of considerable scientific at- 
tainments ; but unfortunately was attend- 
ed with fatal results. After the para- 
chute was divided from the car, the bal- 
loon rose rapidly, and gained an altitude of 
more than three miles. When about five 
miles on the other side of Maidstone, 
Mr. Green and his companion (Mr, 
Spencer) effected a safe descent. The 
ill-fated Mr. Cocking, however, fell with 
the machine, which was constructed on 
the principle of an inverted umbrella. 
It appears to have fearfully oscillated, and 
eventually collapsed, owing to the frame- 
work giving a Before reaching the 
earth, the parachute turned over several 
times with great rapidity. The body of 
the unfortunute man was found in a field 
near Lee, in Kent, jammed in the basket. 
On being first discovered he was not 
quite lifeless ; but having opened his eyes, 
and drawn a deep sigh, he instantly ex« 
pired, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMorTIONs. 


June 18. John Bassett, esq. to be Major 
Commandant of the Cornwall Yeomanry. 

June 24. Robert Blackmore, esq. to be one 
of her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms. 

June 27. Albert William Woods, gent. to 
be Fitz-Alan S— of arms extraordinary. 
—Thomas Maitland, esq. Capt. R.N. to wear 
the supernumerary cross of the Order of Charles 
I1ll.—Augustus Sola, of Foley place, gent. and 
Jane, his wife, in compliance with the will of 
Richard Ironmonger, esq. to take the name 
and arms of Ironmonger only. 

June 30. 3d Light Dragoons, Major-Gen. 
Gustavus Tuite to be Lieut.-Col. ; Major Hen. 
Andrews, to be Major ; Capt. Cha. Geo. Slade, 
to be Major.—5lst Foot, Capt. Edw. St. Maur. 
to be Major.—E£arl Bruce to be Lieut.-Colone’ 
commandant of the Wiltshire Yeomanry. 

July 7. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Col. R. England, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—75th Foot, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Patrick Grieve to be Lieut-.Col.—Brevet, 

t. C. B. Tucker, to be Major. 

rnelius Swan Scarbrow, of Montague-pl. 
esq. in compliance with the will of his grand- 
mother Mary White (formerly Scarbrow), to 
take the name of White in addition. 

July 10. The brothers and sisters of Lord 
Crofton to rank as children of a Baron.—W. 
F. Lapidge, esq. wa R.N. toaccept the cross 
of a Commander of the Spanish order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic. 

July 11. 4th Foot, Brevet Col. Gideon Gor- 
requer, to be Lieut.-Col.; Major James Eng- 
land to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. H. H. Irving, to 
be Major.—9th Foot, Brevet-Col. Sir dm, 
Keynton Williams, to be Lieut.-Col.—10th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. H. Custance, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—41st Foot, Lieut.-Col. R. England to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Major Wm. Booth to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; Capt. James Frere | to be Major.— 
75th Foot, y S. M. F. Hall to be Major.— 
Brevet, to be er in the Army, Capts. W. 
4 _e G. G. Palmer, and Lord Walter 

utler. 
July 12. Lord Foley to be Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of Worcestershire.— 
Prince men invested with the insignia of 
an honorary G.C.B. 

July 14. rles-William-Frederick Emicon, 
Prince of Leiningen, (her Majesty’s half-bro- 
ther,) invested a K.G.—Brevet, Capt. Walter 


Powell, R. Marines, to be Major in the Army. 
July 17. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. E. 
Pritc to be Colonel-Commandant.—Alex. 


D. Y. Arbuthnot, esq. Capt. R.N. to wear the 
supernumerary cross of the Spanish order of 
Charles I11.—Capt. East Apthorp, 2d Madras 
N. I. and Lieut.-Colonel in the service of her 
Catholic Majesty, to wear the 1st class of the 
order of St. Ferdinand. 

July 18. Brevet, Col. Sir W. Tuyll, to be 
Major-Gen. in the Army; Lieut.-Col. é. P. de 
Bosset, to be Col. inthe Army ; Lieut.-Col. G. 
H. Zuhicke, to be Colonel in the wa 

July 19. Henry-Charles Earl of Surrey 
sworn a Privy Councillor.—Knighted, John 
Bickerton Williams, of Shrewsbury, esq. LL.D. 
and F.S.A.; Watkin Owen Pell, esq. Capt. 
R.N.; John Jacob Hansler, of Tavistock-sq. 
esq. Deputy-Lieut. for Essex; Richard West- 
macott, esq. R.A.; Augustus Wall Callcott, 
of Kensington Gravel-pits, esq. R.A.; Wil- 
liam John Newton, esq. Miniature Painter in 
ordinary to the Queen dowager 3 James Spit- 
tal, esq. Lord Provost of Edinburgh; Dr. 
David Davies, K.C.H. Physician in ordinary 
to the Queen dow, ; Col, Geo, Arthur, K.C,H,. 





July 21. Sugnah Mansy Satat Duke of Rox- 
burgh, created a Peer of the United Kingdom 
as Earl of Innes ; Thomas William Coke, esq. 
created Viscount Coke, and Earl of Leicester, 
of Holkham, co. Norfolk.—Capt. M. F. F. 
Berkeley, to be a Lord of the Admiralty, vice 
Hon. Geo. Elliott. 

July 24. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. R. J. 
J. Lacy, to be Colonel; brevet Lieut.-Col. W. 
B. Dundas to be Lieut.-Col.—Sir Geo. Gipps, 
Knt. to be Governor of New South Wales an 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

July 25. Col. De Lacy Evans, Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in the service of her Catholic oe and 
G. C. St. F. to wear the insignia of a Grand 
Cross of Charles 111. for his important ser- 
vices, especially at the assault of lrun and 
capture of Fontarabia. 

yal Marines.—Lieut.-Col. George Lewis 
to be Colonel-Commandant at the Portsmouth 
Division; Lieut.-Col. Elias Lawrence to be 
Colonel-Commandant at Chatham; Lieut.. 
Col. Hornby to be Col.-Commandant at Ply- 
mouth; Lieut.-Col. Adair to be Colonel and 
Second Commandant at Plymouth; Lieut.- 
Col. Bevians to be Col. and Second Command- 
ant at Portsmouth; Lieut.-Col. W. Connoll 
to be Colonel and Second Commandant a’ 
Chatham ; Ty Aslatt to be Lieut.-Col. at 
Portsmouth ; Major Sir J. Lee and Major E. 
L. Mercer to be Lieut.-Colonels at Chatham. 
The following Captains and Brevet Majors to 
be effective Lieut.-Colonels:—M. Walker, at 
Portsmouth; John M‘Cullum, Plymouth; 
Charles Menzies, K.H. (R.M.A.), Portsmouth; 
A. J. Murton and W. Fergusson, Woolwich. 

Commander S. Pritchard is appointed to the 
Donegal, 78, for the flag of Rear-Adm. Sir E, 
Brace, who is to commandin the Tagus.—Cap. 
T. Maitland is —- to the Wellesley, 
74, for the flag of Rear-Adm. Sir F. L. Mait- 
land, who is to command in the East Indies, 





Letters Patent have passed the Great Seal 
re-appointing all the members of the late 
King’s Ministry to their respective offices. 
The Marquess Conyngham is re-appointed 
Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Charles ef 
Vice-Chamberlain, of the Royal Household ; 
the Duke of Argyll is re-appointed Lord Stew- 
ard, and the Earl of Surrey Treasurer vice the 
Hon. G. S. Byng; Sir F. B. Watson is re« 
appointed Master of the Household ; the Mar. 
quesses of Headfort and Queensberry, Vis- 
counts Falkland and Torrington, and Lo 
Byron, Gardner, Lilford, and peneeeenee> 
are re-appointed Lords in Waiting; Sir Wil- 
liam Lumley and Sir Robert Otway, Colonel 
Thomas Armstrong, the Hon. C. Murray, Hon. 
Wm. Cowper, Sir — Seton, Sir F, Stovin, 
and H. Rich, esq. Grooms in Waiting ; 
Col. the Hon. H. F.C. Cavendish to be Chi 


Equerry and Clerk Marshal; Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. C. Grey, Lieut.-Col. E. Buckley, Lord 
Alfred et, and Col. W. Wemyss, to be 


uerries in Ordinary; Lord Kilmarnock, C. 
Ellice, esq. J. C. M. Cowell, esq. and G. H 
Cavendish, esq. to be Pages o 
Ordinary. 

The following are the Ladies of the Queen’s 
Household :—Mistress of the Robes, Duchess 
of Sutherland.—First Lady in Waiting and 
Groom of the Stole, Marchioness of ns- 
downe.—Ladies of the Bedchamber, the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock, the Couutess of Char 
lemont, the Countess Mulgrave, Lady Port- 
man, and two other ladies not yet announced. 
—Bedchamber Women, Mrs. Brand, Lady 


Honour in 


Caroline Barrington, Lady C. Copley, the Hon. 
d two others not yet an- 


Mrs, Campbell, an 
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nounced.—Maids of Honour, Miss S) ing Bien, 
Miss Cox, Miss Murray, the Hon. Miss Dillon, 
the Hon. Miss Pitt, Miss Cavendish, Miss 
(Berkeley) Paget, and Miss Lister. Miss Da- 
vys, (daughter of the Dean of Chester) is ap- 
pointed an extra Maid of Honour. ; 

The Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Stanley, is ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty, 
vice the Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Carr. 


EccLestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Andrew, Worsborough P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. H. Arlett, Saxthorpe V. Norfolk. | 

Rev. H. Barker, Weare V. Somersetshire. 

Rev. G. B. Boraston, St. Wendron V. Cornw, 

Rev. J. Commeline, Redmarley d’Abitot R, 
Worcester. 

Rev. W. Compton, St. Michael’s P.C. Bude- 
haven. 

Rev. F, De Grey, Copdock R. Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Eden, Leigh R. Essex. 

Rey. E. Garr, St. Lawrence R. Limerick. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone, Alderley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. H. Graham, Great Bromley R. Essex, 

Rey. J. F. Grantham, Cookham V. Berks. 

Rey. G. C. Hall, Churcham V. Gloucester. 

Rev. W. Hildyard, Hameringham R. Linc. 

Rev. — Harkness, East Brent V. Somersetsh. 

Rey. J. Hart, Otley V. Yorkshire. ‘ 

Rev. T. Hinckes, Culfaghtrin V. co. Antrim. 

Rev. J. Houghton, a Essex. 

. W. Lewis, Sedgeley V. Staffordshire. 
Rey. M. J. Lister, Burwell V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. E. Lloyd, Kilanully V. Ireland. 

Rey. W. Marshall, Weston Zoyland V. Som. 

= a C. Neligan, St. Mary’s Shandon V. 

rk, 

Rev. M. Oxendon, Eastwell R. Kent. | 

Rev. J. T. Pelham, Burgh Hapton-with-Hol- 
verton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Pole, Stowey V. Somerset. 

Eey. L. C, Powys, Stalbridge R. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Pruen, Ash-Church P.C. co. Glouc. 

Rey. W. W. Rowley, Lympsham_R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Selwyn, Kilmington R. Somerset. 

Rev, J. Smith, Walton P.C, Cumberland, 

Rev. F. Storr, Otley R. Suffolk, 

Rev. — Wynne, St. Peter’s R. Drogheda. 


CHAPLAINS, 


Rev. A. R. Cliffe, to Lord Carew. 
Rey. W. Drake, to the Duke of Sussex. 








Civit, PREFERMENTS. 


Sir Fred. Madden, to be principal Keeper of 
the Manuscripts at the British Museum, in 
the room of the Rev. Mr. Forshall, who has 
been appointed Secretary. 

A. Panizzi, esq. to be Keeper of the Printed 
Books, vice Baber, resigned. 

Rev. Dr. Lee, to be the Principal of the United 
Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, in 
the University of St. Andrew’s. 

Rey. J. Hill, to be second Master of the Derry 
Diocesan School. 

Rev. A. a to be Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Crewkerne, Somerset. 





BIRTHS. 


June 29. At Wandsworth, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Borradaile, a dau.——30. In Portu- 

1, Lady Howard de Walden, a dau. (since 
Seed —A Saint Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
lady of the Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke, a 
dau.—In Chesham-pl. the wife of D. Lewis, 
esy. M.P. a dau. 

Lately. In Lower Grosvenor-st. Lady San- 


don, a dau.—In Grafton-st. the Countess of 
Dunmore, a dau.——At Brighton, the C’tess 


Births and Marriages. 


{Aug. 


. Munster, a son.—In Connaught-pl. the wife 


of Sir Henry Freeling, a dau.—§aAt East Sut- 
ton Place, Kent, the wife of Sir E. Filmer, 
Bart. a dau. ; 

July 1. At Queen-st. Edinburgh, the wife 
of the Rev. H. W. Sheppard, of Newland, 
Gloucestershire, a son.—-t. At Canterbury- 
barracks, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 
a dau.— In the Regent’s-park, the Lady He- 
lena Cooke, a son.——In Wilton-cres. Lady 
Frances Gordon, a dau.——5. The wife of the 
Rev. Crosbie Morgell, Rector of Chilbolton, 
Hants, a dau.——7. At Maize-hill, the wife of 
Stacey Grimaldi, esq. F.S.A. a son.——At Ham- 

reston rectory, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 

dw. Powlett Blunt, a son.—10. At Bath, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Hogge, R. H. a son.——At 
the Parsonage, Hampstead, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Jackson, a son.——11. At Hunning- 
ton, near Hales-owen, the wife of the Rev. R. 
B. Hone, a son.—aAt Pengelly-house, Ches- 
hunt, Herts, the wife of the Hon. Chas. Le- 
nox Butler, a dau.——12. At the Vicarage, 
Luton, Beds. the wife of the Rev. Tho. Sykes, 
a son.——13. In Kent-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
Mrs. Macready, a dau.—1l4. At Taplow 
Court, the Countess of Orkney, a dau.——15. 
In Hill-st. the wife of John Wilson Patten, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——16. In Portman-st. the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Knollys, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, a son. ——~At ibberley Rectory. 
Gloucestershire, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Hicks, a dau.——18. In Lower Grosvenor- 
st. the Marchioness of Hastings, a dau.—— 
19. In Piccadilly, the wife of Sir Robert 
Douglass, Bart. a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 11. At Quebec, F. J. Lundy, esq. of 
Lockington, Yorkshire, to Henrietta Eliza, 
second dau. of the Hon. J. Sewell, Chief Jus- 
tice of Lower Canada. 

* June 1. At Turin, by proxy, Prince Leo- 
pold, of Syracuse, second brother of the king 
of Naples, to the Princess Maria Filiberta of 
Savoy Carignan.——8. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Lieut. W. H. Molyneux, of Her Majesty’s 
ship Melville, to Martha Maria, dau. of the late 
Adm. Sir And. Mitchell.——15. At Pleasington 
Priory, Thos. Lomax, esq. of Clayton Hall, 
Lancashire, to Mary Frances, only dau. of the 

v. Chas. Sanders, Vicar of Ketton and 
Tixover, Rutland.——17. The Rey. T. Evans, 
Vicar of we § Gloucestersh. to Eliz. 
second dau. of T. B. Pitt esq.—20. At Hen- 
stridge, Somerset, the Rev. Thos. Tyrwhitt, 
Preb. of Salisbury, Devon, to Mangaretta 
Anne, second dau. of the Rev. Nath. Bridges. 
——21. At Kibworth Harcourt, the Rev. G. 
Price, Rector of Offord Cluny, Hunts, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of John Mitchell, esq. of Kibworth 
Beauchamp, co. Leicester.——22. The Rev. T. 
Leonard Hill, of Neston, Cheshire, to Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jas. Deans, Vicar 
of Cottingham, Yorkshire.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. G. T. Lushington, esq. second son 
of the Right Hon. 8. R. Lushington, M.P. to 
Marianne, dau. of the late H. Gordon, esq. 
——At Paris, Captain Williams, R. N. to 
Charlotte Murray, niece of Adm. Taylor.—— 
23. At Burghfield, Berks, Fred. Le Mesurier, 
of Guernsey, esq. to Marion Mount, third dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Cameron.——24. At 
Turkdean, Gloucestersh. David Haig, esq. to 
Eliza Cordelia, dau. of the Rev. Geo. Hornsby. 
——26. The Rev. C. Ash Butterton, Principal 
of the Yorkshire West Riding Proprietary 
School, to Sarah Forster, second dau. of Abra- 
ham Chamberlain, esq. of Rilston, Yorkshire. 
——27. In Mountmelick, the Rev. J. Graham, 
of the Cathedral of Derry, to Margaret, dau. 
of the late J, Croly, esq. of South Cregg, co. 
Cork. 7 
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OBITUARY. 
HIS MAJESTY KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


June 20. At the Castle of Windsor, 
having nearly completed the 72d year of 
his age, and the 7th of his reign, WiLL1AM 
THE Fourtn, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland King, Defen- 
der of the Faith; King of Hanover, Duke 
of Brunswick and Lunenburgh ; Sovereign 
of the Orders of the Garter, Bath, This- 
tle, St. Patrick, the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, and the Jonian Order of St. 
Michael and St. George; Knight of the 
Orders of St. Esprit of France, St. An- 
drew of Russia, and the Black Eagle of 
Prussia, &e. &c. 

William- Henry, the third son and child 
of King George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
born at St. James’s palace on the 2lIst 
Aug. 1765. On the 20th of the following 
month he was baptised at St. James’s by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, his spon- 
sors being his uncles the Duke of Glou- 
cester and Prince Henry- Frederick (after- 
wards Duke of Cumberland), and his aunt 
Augusta Princess of Brunswick. 

On the 5th April 1770 his Royal High- 
ness was invested with the order of the 
Thistle, being the first Prince of the 
Blood Royal who had been made a Knight 
of the order since its revival in 1687. In 
the notices of the Prince’s childhood, he 
is described as small of his age, but re- 
markably intelligent and engaging in his 
manners, with a manliness of temper 
which probably had some influence with 
his father in the choice of his future des- 
tination, At the age of thirteen Prince 
William was entered as a midshipman on 
board the Prince George, a ninety-eight 
gun ship, commanded by Admiral Digby. 
The King declared that his son should 
win his way to promotion in the same 
manner as the most friendless young man 
in the fleet; and the Prince was accord- 
ingly placed on the same footing, in every 
respect, with his fellow ‘ youngsters.” 
He had soon an opportunity of seeing 
service, An armament, commanded by 
Rodney, and of which the Prince George 
formed a part, sailed from Spithead in 
December 1779; and on the 8th of the 
following month captured the whole 
Spanish convoy, consisting of a sixty-four 
gun ship (afterwards named the Prince 
William, in compliment to his Royal 
Highness), and a great number of armed 
vessels and transports. When the Spanish 
admiral Don Juan de Langara was brought 
on board the Prince George as a prisoner, 
and was told that one of the midshipmen 

Gent. Maa. Vor, VIII. 


whom he saw actively engaged in his duty 
was an English prince of the blood, he 
exclaimed, “ Well may England be mis- 
tress of the sea, when the son of ber 
King is thus employed in her service!” 

The Prince served nearly all the residue 
of his time as midshipman in the West 
Indies, and off the coasts of Nova Scotia 
and Canada. Some characteristic anec- 
dotes are related of this period of his 
naval career. Having had some dispute 
with a brother midshipman of the name 
of Sturt, the young man said to him, “ If 
you were not the King’s son, Sir, I 
would teach you better manners.” “ O,” 
said the Prince, ‘don’t let that be any 
hindrance,” and offered to fight his adver- 
sary in the nautical fashion, over a sea- 
chest. Sturt, however, declined the con- 
test, which he said would be unfair, he 
being the elder and stronger of the two. 
The Prince was struck by the young man’s 
generosity, offered him his hand, and be- 
came his cordial friend. Another anec- 
dote is still more to his henour. A court. 
martial having been held on the Jamaica 
station, by the sentence of which a mid- 
shipman named Lee was sentenced to be 
shot for gross disrespect to a superior offi- 
cer, Prince William- Henry undertook the 
task, at first considered hopeless, of pro- 
curing his pardon. He was the first to 
sign a petition in the young man’s favour, 
and induced the other junior officers on 
the station to follow his example. The 
application was successful. 

While upon the North American sta- 
tion, the Prince preferring the activity 
of a cruising vessel to remaining in a 
stationary situation, was removed at his 
own request from the Prince George to 
the Warwick of 50 guns, commanded by 
Lord Keith, and served under that officer 
when he captured L’ Aigle, a large French 
frigate, La Sophie of 22 guns, and the 
Terrier sloop-of-war, off the Delaware 
river, on the 11th Sept. 1782. He then 
joined Lord Hood; and it was then that 
he became acquainted with Nelson, to 
whom he was first introduced by Lord 
Hood on board the Barfleur. e soon 
afterwards proceeded to the Leeward 
Island station, where he remained for 
some months under the orders of Nelson, 
then captain of the Boreas frigate. A 
strong and lasting friendship — up 
between them. ‘The King has declared 
that his mind took its first decided naval 
turn from his familiar intercourse with 
Nelson when they served together; and 
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tlte high opinion which that great com- 
mander entertained of his junior officer 
was frequently expressed. His biogra- 
pher Harrison states that, ‘‘in his pro. 
fessional line, Nelson considered him as 
superior to nearly two-thirds of the list; 
and in attention to orders, and respect to 
his superiors, he bad hardly known his 
equal.” Nelson himself, in a letter to 
Captain Locker (Feb. 14, 1784), says: 
**‘ His Royal Highness keeps up strict 
discipline in his ship, and, without paying 
any compliments, she is one of the first 
ordered frigates I have seen ” 

At Nelson’s marriage in the island of 
St. Nevis, March 22, 1787, the bride, 
Mrs. Nisbett, (niece to the President of 
that island,) was given away by Prince 
William- Henry. 

In 1785 his Royal Highness received 
his Lieutenant's commission. In 1786 he 
was appointed Captain of the Pegasus ; 
and in December 1787 he returned to 
England, after an absence of a year and a 
half, aud was appointed to command the 
Andromeda frigate, in which he again 
sailed for the West Indies. On the 2nd 
December 1789, the Assembly of Ja- 
Maica voted 1,000 guineas for a diamond 
star to be presented to his Royal High- 
ness. He was made“ Rear- Admiral of 
the Blue in 1790, by order in council. 

His Royal Highness was elected a 
Knight of the Garter in 1782. On the 
19th of May, 1789, he was created Duke 
of Clarence and St. Andrew’s in the 
kingdom of Great Britain, and Earl of 
Munster in Ireland. On the 8th of June 
following he took his seat in the House 
of Lords, being introduced by the Dukes 
of Chandos and Montagu; and on the 
Ist of July his household was settled (see 
the listin Gent. Mag. lix. 565.) 

His Royal Highness frequently took 
part in the debates of the House of 
Lords * ; but otherwise, from this period, 
during many years, his life was passed in 
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great privacy; for, from the time at which 
he received his flag, the Duke of Clarence 
saw no more active service afloat. He 
was most anxious to be employed; but 
circumstances, now unknown, repeatedly 
thwarted his wishes. At the conclusion 
of what was called the Spanish armament, 
he requested the command on the Lee- 
ward Island station. This, however, had 
previously been given to Admiral Jervis, 
afterwards Earl of St. Vincent. Ata 
later period the Loudon was fitted for his 
Royal Highness’s flag, but from some 
cause—probably the refusal of his former 
app'ication—he declined to serve. 

In 1811 the Duke was made Admiral 
of the Fleet, in the place of the late Sir 
Peter Parker; and in that capacity he 
hoisted his flag in 1814 for the last time, 
for the purpose of conveying Louis 
XVIII. to Calais, when that monarch 
was recalled to his ancient kingdom of 
France. During the earlier part of the 
same year his Royal Highness had been 
present, as an amateur, with the British 
forces before Antwerp, when Sir Thomas 
Graham, now Lord Lyndoch, com- 
manded; and there distinguished himself 
by the insouciance of his courage in 
the sanguinary action of Merxem. 

The Duke of Clarence had now been 
for many years resident at Bushy Park, 
of which he had been appointed Ranger 
on the death of the Countess of Guilford, 
in 1797. He there lived the life of an 
English gentleman, mixing with perfect 
amenity and sociality with the neighbour- 
ing residents. But it now becomes ne- 
cessary, in the task we have undertaken, 
to take a still closer view of the Duke's do- 
mestic life. It seems to have been towards 
the close of the year 1791, that the first 
formal approach was made to a connexion 
that continued unbroken during the lapse 
of twenty years. Its object was the fasci- 
nating actress, Mrs. Jordan, t+ whose age, 
it now appears to be ascertained, was 





* In 1800, a portrait of the Duke of Clarence, by the present President of the 


Ro 


yal Academy, was exhibited at Somerset House, which had been painted for 


the town hall at Liverpool, at the expense of the Corporation, in gratitude for his 


active part taken in the 
tempora mutantur. 


ouse of Lords, in defence of the slave trade. 


Since then, 


+ This was an assumed name, as was that of “ Miss Francis,” under which she 


— in the early part of her career. 


Dora Bland was the natural daughter of 


rancis Bland, esq. of co. Kerry (father, by his wife Miss Mahoney, of the late Col. 


James Francis Bland, of Killarney). 


Her mother was Grace Phillips, the daughter 














of a Welsh cler:yman, and one of three sisters who were all actresses. She made 
her debut on the London stage as Mrs. Jordan in 1785, prior to which time, and it 
is said for a period of ten years, she lived under the protection of Richard Ford, esq., 
a police magistrate, who was afterwards knighted in 1801 and died in 1806. Ford 


had issue by her, three daughters:—Frances, married to Mr. Alsop, (she died in 
1821); Dora, to Mr. March, of the Ordnance Office ; and Lucy, to Colonel Hawker. 
Mrs, Jordan was obliged to leave England in Sept. 1815, in consequence of having 
given blank acceptances to her son-in-law Alsop, which were made to bear sums 
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three years more than the Duke’s, though 
she appeared much younger, and even in 
her epitaph it is stated at four years less 
than the truth. However, Mrs. Jordan 
was at the time referred to a very charm- 
ing person. She was full of vivacity— 
the very personification of overflowing na- 
tural spirits. It was not, therefore, ex- 
traordinary either that she should at first 
have attracted admiration, or subsequent- 
ly conciliated and confirmed a feeling of 
strong affection; and that she did so is 


undoubted. The attachment of the Dake 
of Clarence seemed to be corroborated by 
the length of its duration ; and it rests on 
the authority of Mrs. Jordan herself that 
throughout nearly a quarter of a century 
not even a transient disagreement had 
interrupted the course of her domestic 
happiness. A numerous family grew up 
around her; and out of ten sons and 
daughters only two have been removed by 
death, and neither of these in the life-time 
of their mother.* 








far beyond her expectations; and she died at St. Cloud, on the 9th of July, 1816. 
See the epitaph on her tomb in the Gentleman’s Maguzine for 1830, i. 592. 

* The following are the names of the FitzClarence family, with the dates of their 
several marriages, promotions, &c. (the deceased members in Italics) :-— 

1. Sophia Lady de Lisle and Dudley ; married Aug. 13, 1825, to Philip Charles 
Sidney, esq. ; raised to the rank of the daughter of a Marquis, May 24, 1831; made 
housekeeper of Kensington Palace, Jan. 1837, and died there April 10, 1837. (See 
a memoir in our number for May, p. 541.) Her husband, who is the only son of 
Sir John Shelley Sidney, of Penshurst Place, co. Kent, Bart. was formerly a Cap- 
tain in the Ist guards and M.P. for Eye; was made Equerry to the King, July 1830, 
and G. C. H. the same year; Surveyor-general of the Duchy of Cornwall, March 
1833 ; a Lord of the Bedchamber 183- ; and on the 8th Jan. 1835 was created a peer 
by the titles of Baron de Lisle and Dudley, of Penshurst, D.C.L. at Cambridge 
July 6, 1835. Lady de Lisle had six children, of whom four survive:—1. Adelaide. 
Augusta- Wilhelmina; 2. Philip Sidney; 3. Robert Dudley, died 1830; 4. Elizabeth. 
Frederica, died 1831 ; 5. Hon. Ernestine- Wellington ; 6. Sophia- Philippa. 

2. George Earl of Munster, Viscount FitzClarence, and Baron of Tewkesbury ; 
born Jan. 16, 1794. He served in the Peninsula with the 10th Hussars; when Lieu. 
tenant and Aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. Stewart, was slightly wounded at Fuentes 
d’Honor, May 3, 1811; and, when Captain, was severely wounded at Toulouse, 
April 10, 1814. On the 9th Nov. 1814, he was removed, together with his brother 
Henry, and other officers of the regiment, in consequence of having signed a letter 
addressed to the Prince Regent, complaining of the conduct of the Senior Lieut.- 
Colonel, Col. Quentin. Before 1820, Capt. FitzClarence published his Travels in 
India. He was appointed Major of the Ist West India regiment Dec. 20, 1822, and 
removed to the 6th Dragoons on the 27th of the same month: Captain and Lt.-Co- 
lonel of the Coldstream Guards July 16, 1825. After his father’s accession he was 
made Aid-de-camp to the King, with the rank of Colonel, July 26, 1830; and at the 
same time Deputy Adjutant-general, which office he resigned a few months after. 
On the 12th May, 1831, he was created a Peer by the titles above mentioned, with 
remainder to his brothers. He was made Lieutenant of the Tower of London, July 
21, 1831, which he resigned in Jan. 1833; Colonel of the Tower Hamlets Militia, 
Aug. 29, 1831; was sworn one of the Privy Council Feb. 4, 1833; appointed Go- 
vernor and Captain, and Constable and Lieutenant, of Windsor Castle, Aug. 29, 
1833. He is a Knight Grand Cross of the Crder of Ferdinand of Wurtemburg, 
Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and F.R.S. The Earl of Munster 
married on the 18th Oct. 1819, Miss Mary Wyndham, daughter of the Earl of r “<4 
mont, and has had issue five children:—1. Adelaide-Georgiana; 2. Augusta-Mar- 
garet; 3. William-George Viscount FitzClarence; 4, Frederick-Charles-George ; 

.and 5. Mary-Gertrude, who died an infant, 1834, 

3. Capt. Henry FitzClarence ; in the 10th Hussars with his brother until 1814, as 
above noticed; died in India in 1817, a Captain in the 87th foot. 

4, Lady Mary Fox; born Dec. 19, 1798; married June 19, 1824, to Lieut.- Col. 
Charles Richard Fox; raised to the rank of a Marquis’s daughter, May 24, 1831; 
appointed Housekeeper of Windsor Castle, Sept. 1835. Colonel Fox is a son of 
Lord and Lady Holland (born before marriage); he was appointed Equerry to the 
Queen July 1830; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. Ist foot guards Oct. 8, 1830; elected M.P. 
for Calne June 1831; was appointed Aide-de-camp to his Majesty May 28, 1832; 
elected M.P. for Tavistock Jan. 1833; appointed Surveyor-general of the Ord. 
nance Noy. 30, 1832; and resigned 183-; M.P. for Stroud 1835, resigned to Lord 
John Russell. 

5. Lord Frederick FitzClarence ; born Dec. 9, 1799; on 23rd Feb. 1820, com- 
manded the detachment of the Coldstream Guards which assisted in the capture of 
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Circumstances, however, at length led an establishment that had been distin- 
to the breaking up (in the year 1811) of guished for a duration not common in the 





the Cato-street conspirators ; made Lieut.-Colonel of the llth Foot May 19, 1824, 
of the 7th (Royal Fusiliers) 1825, resigned Aug. 1832; appointed Equerry to the 
King July 1830; extra Aide-de-camp to the King, with the rank of Colonel, May 6, 
1831; to the rank of a Marquis’s son on the 24th of the same month; Assistant 
Adjutant-general Sept. 1832; Lieutenant of the Tower of London (in the room of 
his brother the Earl of Munster), Jan. 19, 1833; resigned the following month. 
Gentleman of the Horse 183-; and a Knight Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order. Lord Frederick married, May 19, 1821, Lady Augusta Boyle, third 
daughter of George 4th and present Earl of Glasgow, and has had issue two chil- 
dren :—1. Augusta. Georgiana-Frederica; and 2. William-Henry-Adolphus, who 
died an infant in 1827. 

6. Elizabeth Countess of Erroll ; born Jan. 18, 1801; married Dec. 4, 1820, to 
William- George 17th Earl of Erroll, and Hereditary Lord High Constable of Scot- 
land. The Earl succeeded his father Jan, 26, 1819; was appointed Master of the 
Horse to the Queen in July 1830, and the same year elected a Representative Peer 
for Scotland ; was sworn a Privy Councillor Jan. 31, 1831; at the Coronation cre- 
ated Lord Kilmarnock in the peerage of Great Britain, by patent dated May 31, 
1831 ; was appointed Knight Marischal of Scotland Nov. 12, 1832; elected a Knight 
of the Thistle April 1834; and appointed Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of Aber- 
deenshire June 1836. They have issue four children:—1. Adelaide-Harriet-Au- 
gusta; 2. William-Henry Lord Kilmarnock, Page of Honour to his late Majesty, and 
to the erg Queen; 3. Agnes-Georgiana- Elizabeth ; and 4. a daughter, born in 1835. 

7. Lord Adolphus FitzClarence ; born Feb. 18, 1802; who entered the Royal 
Navy in March 1818, as Midshipman on board the Spartan 46, Capt. W. F. Wise, 
C.B.; made a Lieutenant April 23, 1821; appointed to the Euryalus 42, Oct. 22 
that year; made Commander May 17, 1823, appointed to the Brisk sloop in the 
North Sea, Dec. 26, that year, removed to the Redwing 18, Feb. 18 following, and 
was promoted to the rank of Post-Captain Dec. 24, 1826. He was appointed to the 
Ariadne 26, in the Mediterranean, Feb. 9, 1826; to the Challenger 28, July 2, 1827, 
and conveyed the Earl of Dalhousie, late Governor-Gen. of Canada, from Quebec to 
England; to the Pallas 42, Aug. 28, 1828; and conveyed the same nobleman as 
Commander-in- Chief in the East Indies, and also the new Bishop of Calcutta, 
to Bengal, and brought home Viscount Combermere and staff. After his father’s 
accession, he was made Captain of the Royal George yatcht July 22, 1830; Groom 
of the Robes to his Majesty, with rank asa Groom of the Bedchamber, two days after ; 
advanced to the rank of a Marquis’s younger son, May 24, 1831; and made a Lord 
of the Bedchamber Jan. 5, 1833. He is also Deputy-Ranger of Bushy-park. In 
1832 he conducted a beautiful miniature frigate, as a present to the King of Prussia, 
and received the cross of the Red Eagle of the first class. Lord Adolphus FitzCla- 
rence is unmarried. 

8. Lady Augusta Gordon; born 20th Nov. 1803; married July 5, 1827, to the 
Hon. John Kennedy Erskine ; became his widow March 6, 1831; was raised to the 
rank of a Marquis’s daughter May 24 following; married secondly, Aug. 24, 1836, 
to Lord Frederick Gordon ; and was made Housekeeper of Kensington Palace April 
1837 (on the death of her sister Lady de Lisle). Her first husband was the younger 
son of Archibald 12th Earl of Cassilis (since Marquis of Ailsa by creation 1831) 
and K.T.; be was a Captain in 16th Lancers, and made Equerry to the King 1830. 
Lady Augusta had issue by this marriage three children:—1. William-Henry ; 2. 
Wilhelmina; 3. Augusta-Anne, a posthumous daughter. Her second husband, 
Lord John-Frederick Gordon, is the third son cf the present Marquis of Huntly 
(late Earl of Aboyne), and a Commander R.N. He was made a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber Oct. 26, 1836. 

9. The Rev. Lord Augustus FitzClarence; born March 1, 1805; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector of Mapledurham and Chaplain to the Duke 
of Clarence 1829; Chaplain in Ordinary to the King 1830; raised to the rank of 
a@ Marquis’s oo son May 24, 1831 ; B.C.L. at Cambridge, June 2, 1832; D.C.L. 
July 6, 1835. is Lordship is unmarried. 

10. Amelia Viscountess Falkland; born Nov. 5, 1803; married Dec. 27, 1830, to 
Lucius ninth Viscount Falkland. His Lordship was born in 1803; succeeded his 


father March 2, 1809; was appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber Dec. 29, 1830; 
elected a Representative Peer for Scotland in 1831; created Baron Hunsdon of 
Scutterskelfe, co, York, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, May 10, 1832; 
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conventional connections of high life. It 
is not easy to assign the causes that led to 
this event; they were probably of a mixed 
and complicated nature. But there is 
good ground to infer, from aletter of Mrs. 
Jordan’s after the separation had occurred, 
that one of those causes, at least, was of 
a distressing kind. ‘The res angusta domi 
had evidently its too frequent influence. 
«« Money,”’ says Mrs. Jordan, in writing 
to a friend—‘* Money, or the want of it, 
has, I am convinced, made HIM at this 
moment the most wretched of men.” Yet 
even this circumstance, chilling as it al- 
ways is to a greater or Jess extent, had not 
the power to check the natural warm- 
heartedness of the Duke. His provision 
for those upon whom his attachment had 
so long been bestowed is thus spoken of 
by Mrs. Jordan herself:—“ And now, 
do not hear the Duke of Clarence unfairly 
abused. As far as he has left it in his 
own power he is doing everything kind 
and noble, even to the distressing him- 
self.” 

After the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, in 1817, a new era took 
lace in the position and prospects of the 

uke of Clarence. At the express wish, 
as was generally believed, of his mother, 
the late Queen Charlotte, a marriage was 
negotiated for him with the Princess Ade- 
laide - Louisa - Theresa- Caroline - Amelia, 
the eldest daughter of his Serene High- 
ness George Frederick Charles, Duke of 
Saxe Cobourg Meinungen. They were 
married at Kew Palace on the 11th July 
1818; and shortly after proceeded to re- 
side in Hanover, Parliament having grant- 
ed on the occasion an accession of only 
60007. to the Duke’s income. The Queen 
had two children,—the Princess Char- 
lotte- Augusta- Louisa, who died on the 
day of her birth, the 27th March 1819; and 
the Princess Elizabeth-Georgiana-Ade- 
laide, who was born on the 10th Dec. 1820, 
and died on the 21st March of the tollow- 
ing year. On two other occasions, in 
1819 and 1821, her Majesty had also the 
misfortune to be prematurely confined. 

At the prosecution of Queen Caroline 
in 1820, the Duke of Clarence supported 
the Bills of Pains and Penalties. 

On the death of Earl St. Vincent, in 
1823, he was promoted to the rank of 
General of the Marines. 

On the death of his brother the Duke 


of York in 1827, having become heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, his Royal High- 
ness received an additional parliamentary 
grant, which raised his income to 40,0007. 
a year. On the 17th April in the same 
year he was appointed Lord High Admiral, 
an office which had been supplied by com- 
missioners from the death of Prince George 
of Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, 
in 1708, with the exception that it was 
held for one year by the Earl of Pembroke 
after that date. While in this important 
station his administration was attended 
with the greatest popularity among all 
ranks of the service. ‘The Duke of Wel- 
lington, however, then premier, having 
made some objections to the expenses of 
his Royal Highness’s progresses, he re- 
signed the office about the end of 1828. 

At the death of George the Fourth the 
Duke of Clarence succeeded to the throne, 
on the 26th June 1830. In presence of 
the Privy Council, assembled on that day, 
according to custom, the new King, with 
marked emphasis, expressed to the Duke 
of Wellington his entire approval of the 
manner in which his Grace had hitherto 
administered the public affairs. Of course 
no change took place in the Cabinet, and 
the policy of the late reign was adhered 
to. The only alteration that was apparent 
was the substitution of a most obvious 
desire of popularity by William the Fourth, 
for the secluded habits and dignified re- 
tirement that had distinguished the last 
years of his brother’s life. The early 
habits, it may be, combined with the 
kindly disposition of the King, led him, 
during the first few weeks of his reign, 
voluntarily to abandon all that prestige of 
royalty which experience has shown to 
operate so powerfully on the public mind. 
He made his familiar presence decidedly 
too common. But this was shortly after 
checked by the democratic spirit which 
was aroused by the Paris revolution of 
July. In November of the same year the 
Wellington administration was outvoted 
on the civil list; and thus ensued the 
period when, aided by the force of a strong 
popular excitement, the administration of 
Earl Grey effected the Reform of Parlia- 
nent. 

On the 8th Sept. 1831, their Majesties 
were crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
To those who witnessed a similar cere- 
mony in the reign of George IV. there 





and is a Knight Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order. Lady Falkland has a son, 
born in 1821. 

The surviving grandchildren of his late Majesty above enumerated amount to 
seventeen, 

[4s the particulars comprised in this note have been collected at the expense of 
considerable time and trouble, it is desired that it may not be copied without proper 
acknowledgment.) 
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was something lamentably meagre in the 
observances in honour of his successor, 
although increased splendour might natu- 
rally have been looked for from the addi- 
tion, in the latter case, of the female nobi- 
lity. But the genius of “retrenchment” 
was for the time supreme; and a wit of 
the day—a very high legal functionary, if 


report may be trusted—designated the’ 


proceeding as a “ half-crownation.” 

In the meantime, however much society 
in general was disturbed by the violence 
of political animosities, the Court offered 
in every respect an example worthy of 
imitation. The King distinguished him- 
self by the exercise of a truly English 
hospitality, while the Queen exerted her- 
self in behalf of the Ladies of England, 
when paying their respects to her, by pro- 
tecting them from the intrusion of even 
doubtful morality. 

On the conduct of William the Fourth 
as a Sovereign we have the concurrent 
and enthusiastic testimony of all his chief 
ministers, expressed in Parliament in the 
recent debate upon our present Queen’s 
accession. 

Lord Melbourne characterized the death 
of his Majesty as “a loss which has de- 
prived the nation of a Monarch always 
anxious for the interests and welfare of 
his subjects, which had deprived him (Lord 
Melbourne) of a most gracious master, and 
the world of a man, he would say one of 
the best of men—a Monarch of the strict- 
est integrity that it had ever pleased Di- 
vine Providence to place over these realms, 
The knowledge which he had acquired in 
the course of his professional education, 
the knowledge which he had acquired of 
the colonial service, the knowledge which 
he had obtained in civil matters, were 
found by him exceedingly valuable; and 
all the details of practical business were 
displayed by him in the most familiar and 
most advantageous manner. He (Lord 
Melbourne) would appeal to any man with 
whom his Majesty had had business to 
transact, whether the details of public 
matters which his Majesty displayed were 
not of the most extraordinary character ; 
and his attention to business was zealous 
and unremitted. He had naturally, since 
he had the honour of being his Majesty’s 
servant, often had access to his Majesty, 
and he must say that a more fair or more 
just man he had never met with in bis in- 
tercourse in the world. His Majesty gave 
the most patient attention, even where his 
own opinion was opposed to what was 
stated, being most willing to hear what 
could be urged in opposition to his own 
sentiments. These were great and strik- 
ing qualities in any man, but more striking 
in a monarch, and they were strongly illus. 


trated in the character of the late Sove- 
reign.” 

The Duke of Wellimgton remarked, 
«¢ It has been my lot to serve his Majesty 
at different periods of difficulty. My 
Lords, upon all those occasions, his Ma- 
jesty manifested not only all those virtues 
described by the noble Viscount, but like- 
wise that firmness, that discretion, that 
candour, and that justice and spirit of con- 
ciliation towards others, placed as he was 
in circumstances in which probably never 
Sovereign was so placed before—I say 
that probably there never was a Monarch 
who, under such circumstances, encoun. 
tered the difficulties he met with, with 
more success than he did upon every occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding I had been under 
the necessity of opposing his late Majesty 
(when Duke of Clarence], when employed 
in a high situation under government, by 
taking measures which led to his Majesty's 
resignation of that office,—that was far 
from causing any coldness in his Majesty 
when he came to the throne ; he employed 
me in his service, and ever treated me with 
the greatest tenderness, condescension, 
confidence, and favour, that so long as I 
live I never can forget.” 

Earl Grey said, ‘‘ My Lords, I have, 
like the two speakers who have preceded 
me, had the honour of serving his late 
Majesty. I invariably found him a kind 
and indulgent master. I can bear my tes- 
timony toall those eminent qualities which 
my noble friend and the noble duke have 
both enumerated; for a man more sin- 
cerely devoted to the interests of his 
Country, and better understanding what 
was necessary for the attainment of that 
object—more patient in considering every 
circumstance connected with those inte- 
rests, or in the discharge of his duty on all 
occasions—there never did exist; and if 
ever there was a Sovereign entitled to the 
character, his Majesty may truly be styled 
“a Patriot King!” In addition to his 
other qualities of candour, of forbearance, 
of diligence, of activity, of attention, by 
which he was eminently distinguished, he 
had that of patience in investigating every 
subject; and still more the knowledge 
which he had acquired both of the parlia- 
mentary practice, and the principles of the 
constitution, and the interests of the 
country; and, as my noble friend has 
stated, he listened to objections to opinions 
which he had himself formed with the 
utmost kindness and attention. Some of 
these have been alluded to, and the noble 
duke has himself instanced a case in which 
there was a complete absence of personal 
resentment ; a quality characteristic of his 
late Majesty,” 
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The same or similar testimonies to the 
late Monarch’s character and conduct 
were borne by Lord Brougham; and in 
the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel. The latter 
added, that “he did believe it was the 
universal feeling of the country, that the 
reins of government were never com- 
mitted to the hands of one who bore him- 
self as a Sovereign with more affability, 
and yet with more true dignity—to one 
who was more compassionate for the suf- 
ferings of others—or to one whose: nature 
was more utterly free from all selfishness. 
He did not believe that, in the most ex- 
alted or in the most humble station, there 
could be found a man who felt more 
pleasure in witnessing and promoting the 
happiness of others.” 

His Majesty’s illness was of about four 
weeks’ duration. The principal symptoms 
were cough and oppression of breathing, 
with a very languid state of the circula- 
tion. As the disease advanced, the pulse 
became scarcely perceptible at the wrist. 
The phenomena taken collectively, clearly 
indicated organic disease of the heart of a 
nature not likely to be essentially miti- 
gated by any remedies; and the result 
was therefore fully anticipated by those 
who were aware of his Majesty’s con- 
dition. On opening the body the heart 
was perceived to be enlarged, many of 
the adjoining passages were ossified, and 
in the right cavity of the chest were 
twelve or fourteen ounces of serous fluid. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Churches’ 
Fund Society, took the opportunity to 
remark ;—‘‘ it was not many days since 
he had attended on his late Sovereign, 
during the few last days of his life, and 
truly it was an edifying sight to witness 
the patience with which he endured suf- 
ferings the most oppressive—his thank- 
fulness to the Almighty for any allevia- 
tions under the most painful disorders— 
his sense of every attention paid him— 
the absence of all expressions of impa- 
tience—his attention to the discharge of 
every public duty to the utmost of his 
power—his attention to every paper that 
was brought to him—the serious state of 
his mind, and his devotion to his religious 
duties preparatory to his departure for 
that happy world where he hoped that he 
had been called to. Three different times 
(said his Grace) was I summoned to his 
presence the day before his dissolution. 
He received the sacrament first; on my 
second summons I read the Church Ser- 
vice to him; and the third time I ap- 
— the oppression under which he 
aboured prevented him from joining out- 
wardly in the service, though he appeared 


sensible of the consolations which I read 
to him out of our religious service. For 
three weeks prior to his dissolution the 
Queen sat by his bed-side, performing for 
him every office which a sick man could 
require, and depriving herself of all man- 
ner of rest and refection. She underwent 
labours which I thought no ordinary 
woman could endure. No language can 
do justice to her meekness, and to the 
calmness of mind which she sought to 
keep up before the King while sorrow was 
preying on her heart. Such constancy of 
affection, I think, was one of the most 
interesting spectacles that could be pre- 
sented to a mind desirous of being grati- 
fied with the sight of human excellence.” 

His Majesty died in a gentle sleep, his 
head resting upon the Queen’s shoulder, 
and her Majesty’s hand supporting his 
breast—a position which the Queen had 
maintained about an hour before her fatal 
loss, and, indeed, during nearly all the 
King’s hours of sleep, for the last fort- 
night of his Majesty’s illness. 

About two hours previous to his Ma. 
jesty’s death, it had been thought desirable 
to remove him from one chamber to 
another, in the hope that the change of 
air might assist respiration. The room 
into which he was carried happened, by 
mere accident, to be that in which George 
A expired, and there William IV. died 
also. 

By a will which is understood to be of 
a recent date, a bequest is made to each 
of the sons and daughters of the King 
of 2,000/. That this sum is not of 
greater amount will scarcely excite sur- 
prise, when it is known that his Majesty 
has been in the habit of dividing, from 
year to year, his amount of savings among 
his offspring. The sum of 40,000/., to be 
received in virtue of a policy of life in- 
surance, is bequeathed to trustees, the in. 
terest to be paid annually in equal shares 
among his children. The executors are 
Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Henry Wheatley, 
and Col. Wood. 

The best recent portraits of the King 
are:—1, Whole length by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, mezzotinted by J. E. Coombs ; 
—2, Drawing of head by Sir T. Law- 
rence, engraved in stipple, by F. C. 
Lewis, folio ;—3. The same in quarto ;— 
4. Whole-length by Sir M. A. Shee, 
P.R.A. mezzotint 4 Charles Turner ; 
5. Seated whole-length, painted and en- 
gtaved in mezzotinto by H. E. Dawe ;— 
5. Medallion profile (from Chantrey) in 
the basso-relievo style of Ach. Col- 
las, large folio;—7. Whole length as 
Lord High Admiral, by And. Morton, 
mezzotinto by S. W. Reynolds ;—8. 
Head drawn by A. Morton, lithographed 
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by R. J. Lane ;—9. Half-length by G. 
Clint, A.R.A. mezzotinto by Thomas 
Lupton. 

‘Tue remains of his Majesty lay in state, 
in the Waterloo Chamber, in Windsor 
Castle, attended by one of the Lords, two 
Grooms of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, two 
Officers of Arms, four Gentleman Ushers, 
six of the Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms, and eight of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, from Friday the 7th July, 
to the time of interment. The state apart- 
ment was hung with black cloth, as also 
the great staircase and the communication 
leading therefrom, in which were-stationed 
Gentlemen at Arms and Yeomen of the 
Guard. The Royal Body, covered with 
a purple velvet pall, adorned with esco- 
cheons of the royal arms, and having the 
Imperial Crown of. the United Kingdom, 
and the Royal Crown of Hanover laid 
upon it, was placed under a canopy of 
purple cloth, also having escocheons ; the 
Royal Standard was suspended under the 
the canopy and over the body; and the 
following Banners, viz. the Deion Ban- 
ner; the Banner of St. George; the Ban- 
ner of Scotland; the Banner of Ireland; 
the Banner of Hanover; and the Banner 
of Brunswick ; supported by Gentlemen 
at Arms, were arranged oneach side. At 
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the head of the corpse was seated the 
Lord of the Bedchamber, between two 
Grooms of the Bedchamber, as support- 
ers; on each side of the body stood two 
Gentlemen Ushers of his late Majesty ; 
and the Officers of Arms stood at the 
feet. The public were admitted to the 
state apartment from ten to four o'clock 
on Friday the 7th, and from ten to three 
on the following day. 

At eight o'clock on Saturday evening 
the 8th July, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, as Chief Mourner, at- 
tended by the Dukes of Somerset and 
Portland, as Supporters, took his seat at 
the head of the corpse ; and at nine o’clock 
the Procession, which had been previously 
formed in Saint George’s Hall, moved 
through the state apartment, and down 
the great staircase, (which was lined by 
men of the Household Brigade, in equal 
proportions, every fourth man bearing a 
flambeau,) when the Royal Remains were 
conveyed along the a (which was 
lined with men fromthe Grenadier Guards, 
the 2d Battalion Coldstream (iuards, and 
Ist Battalion of Scots Fusilier Guards, 
every fourth man in like manner bearing a 
flambeau,) to St. George’s Chapel in the 
following order : 


Trumpets and Kettle Drums, and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Drums and Fifes of the Royal Household. 
Trumpets and Kettle Drums of the Royal Household. 
Knight- Marshal's Men, two and two, with black staves. 
Naval Knights of Windsor. 
Military Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of Her Majesty the Queen-Dowager. 
Pages of his late Majesty. 


Apothecaries to his Majesty, 
Henry Brown, Esq. 
Edward Duke Moore, Esq. 


Surgeons to his late Majesty's Household, 
John Samuel Gaskoin, Esq. 
John Phillips, Esq. 


The Vicar of Windsor, the Rev. Isaac Gossett. 
Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his late Majesty, John Strachan, Esq. 
The remaining Gentlemen Ushers present walked in other places. 
Pages of Honour to his late Majesty, J. C. M. Cowell, esq., Charles Ellice, esq. 
Lord Kilmarnock, Frederick C. A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty, A. J. Blackwood, esq., William 
Beresford, esq., Courtenay Boyle, esq., Wm. C. Fowle, esq. 
Serjeant Surgeons to his late Majesty, Robert Keate, esq., Sir Astley P. Cooper, 
Bart. G.C.H., Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 
ee in Ordinary to his late Majesty, David Daviis, M.D., W. F. Chambers, 
M.D. K 


. K.C.H., Sir M. Tierney, Bart. 
Halford, Bart. G.C.H. 


.C.H., Sir W. Burnett, K.C.H., Sir H. 


Household Chaplain to his late Majesty, the Rev. Dr. Blomberg. 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, Lieut.-Col. Honourable J. 
7) Caradoc, K.H.,Capt. Hon. Fred. Spencer, Lieut.-Col. Harcourt, Major-Gen. 
Clement Hill, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Arthur Upton, C.B., Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, 


G.C.B., Gen. Sir Fred. A. Wetherall, G.C. 


., Sir John Conroy, Bart. K.C.H. 


Equerry to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
Col. Sir 8S. G. Higgins, K.C. H. 
Equerry to her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
Major-Gen. Sir Ben). C. Stephenson, G.C. H. 

Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Col. W. A. Keate, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., G.C.H., Major- Gen, Sir W, M. Gomm, K,C.B., 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Joseph Fuller, G.C.H. 
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Equerries to his oo Highness the Duke of Sussex, Harrison Gordon Codd, esq, 

enry Frederick Stephenson, esq., Capt. de Starcke, R.N., Col. Thomas Wildman, 
Capt. the Hon. Edward Gore, R.N., Capt. Lord John Spencer-Churchill, R.N. 
Marine Aide-de-Camp, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Adams Parke, R.M.C.B. 

Naval Aides-de-Camp to his late Majesty, Captains Sir A. P. Green, K.C.H., Sir 
F. A. Collier, C.B., K.C.H., Thomas Brown, J. W. D. Dundas, Sir John Philli- 
more, C.B., Lord Radstock, C.B., Sir E. T. Troubridge, Bart., the Hon. Sir 
Anthony Maitland, C.B., K.C.M.G., Sir John Louis, Bart. 

Military Aides-de-Camp to his late Majesty, Colonels Charles R. Fox, George 
Brown, K.H., Arch. Campbell, C.B., Edward Baker, Viscount Valletort, John 
Guille, John Le Couteur, the Marquess of Huntly, K.T., Sir Adolphus ee, 
Bart., T. W. Brotherton, C.B., Edward Wynyard, and John Fremantle, C.B. 

Adjutant-General of the Forces, Major-Gen. Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B. 

Equerries to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, Captain George R. Pechell, R.N., 

Major-Gen. Sir James Macdonald, G.B., K.C.H. eg Equerry. 

Equerries to his late Majesty, Col. W. Wemyss, Col. the Hon. H. F. C. Cavendish, 
Col. Sir Horace Seymour, K.C.H., Major-Gen, Sir Edw. Bowater, K.C.H., and 
Major-Gen. Sir Geo. Quentin, C.B., K.C.H. 

Clerk Marshal and First Equerry to his late Majesty, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew F. 

Barnard, K.C.B., G.C.H. 
Gentlemen Ushers to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, Colonel John Morillyon 
Wilson, K.H., Lieut.-Col. Sir George Hoste, C.B. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty, Sir John M. F. Smith, 
K.H., Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Groom of the Robes to his late Majesty, Capt. Francis Hugh George Seymour. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty, Gen. the Hon. Edward Finch, Col. 
Thomas Armstrong, Gen. Sir Tomkyns Hilgrove Turner, G.C.H., Sir Wathen 
Waller, Bart. G.C.H., Lieut.-Col. Thomas W. Taylor, Vice-Adm. Sir Chas. Row- 
ley, Bart., K.C.B., G.C.H., Capt. the Hon. George F. Campbell, R.N., Col. Sir 
James H. Reynett, K.C.H., Vice-Adm. Sir Robert W. Otway, Bart. K.C.B., Gen. 
Sir W. Houstoun, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.H., Sir Joseph Whatley, K.C.H., and Gen. 
the Hon. Sir W. Lumley, G.C.B. 

Master of the Robes to his late Majesty, Capt. Sir George Francis Seymour, R.N., 

C.B., G.C.H. 
The Solicitor General, The Attorney General, 
Sir Robert M. Rolfe, Knt. Sir John Campbell, Knt. 

Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy, Edward Holroyd, esq., R. G. C. Fane, 
esq., J. S. M. Fonblanque, esq., Joshua Evans, esq., J. H. Merrivale, esq,, and 
C. F. Williams, esq. 

Chief ae of the Court of Bankruptcy, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine. 

Barons of the Exchequer, Justices of the Court of Common Pleas and Queen’s Bench 
according to their respective precedencies, Sir John Patteson, Knt., Sir Edward H. 
Alderson, Knt., Right Hon. Sir James Parke, Knt., Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, 
Knt., and Sir Joseph Littledale, Knt. 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Right Hon. Sir N. C. Tindal. 
The Vice-Chancellor of England, The Master of the Rolls, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Knt. Lord Langdale 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lord Denman. 

: Officers of the Board of Green Cloth, viz. 
Master of his late Majesty’s Treasurer of his late Majesty’s Comptroller of his late 

Household, Household, Majesty’s Household, 
Sir Fred. B. Watson, K.C.H. Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. Fre- Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng. 

mantle, G.C.H. 

Privy Councillors (not Peers) attended by the Clerks of the Council in Ordinary, 
Charles C. F. Greville, esq. and the Hon. William Lennox Bathurst, the Right 
Hons. Stewart Mackenzie, Sir Charles Edward Grey, G.C.H., T. Spring Rice, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Chas. Tennyson-D’Eyncourt, Sir Jas. Kempt, G.C.B., G.C.H., 
C. P. Thompson, Sir Brook ‘Taylor, G.C.H., Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B., Sir George 
Murray, G.C.B., G.C.H., Stephen R. Lushington, Sir Robert Gordon, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., Sir Hen. W. W. Wynn, G.C.H., Charles W. W. Wynn, Henry Goulburn, 
Sir Stratford Canning, G.C.B., Lord Robert Grosvenor, and Lord John Russell. 

Fitz-Alan Pursuivant of Arms Extraordinary, A. W. Woods. ‘ 

Eldest Sons of Barons, Hons. T. Denman, J. A. U. Bloomfield, R. C. Neville, and 

John Gray. 
Rougedragon Pursuivant of Arms, Thoraas William King. 
Gent, Mag. Vot, VIII, 2D 
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Barons, Bateman, Dinorben, Cowley, G.C.B., Fitzgerald and Vesci, Bloomfield, 
G.C.B., GC.H., Bexley, Maryborough, G.C. i. Sandys, Aylmer, G.C.B., Cal- 
thorpe, "Suffield, ‘Grantly, Colville, and Saltoun, C. B., G.C.H. 

Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, G. H. R. Harrison. 


Bishops of Norwich, Salisbury, Ripon, Hereford, Llandaff, Rochester, Worcester, 
Winchester, Prelate of the Garter, and London. 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, Robert Laurie. 


Eldest Sons of Earls, Viscounts Emlyn, Holmesdale, Boringdon, Alford, Clive, Ber- 
nard, and Folkestone. 
Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, James Pulman. 
Viscounts Lake, Melville, K.T., Barrington, Sydney, and Hereford. 
Chester Herald, Walter Aston Blount, esq. 
Eldest Sons af Marquesses, Viscount es Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Loftus, 
Earl of Belfast, G.C.H 
York Herald, Charles George Young, esq. 

Earls De Grey, Sheffield, Brownlow, G.C.H., Wilton, G.C.H., Bandon, Earl of 
Mayo, G.C.H., Delawarr, Orkney, Morton, Coventry, and Plymouth. 
Windsor Herald, Francis Martin, esq. 

Marquesses Clanricarde, K.P., Exeter, K.G., and Downshire, K.P. 

The Dukes present "all walked in other piaces. 

Minister of State of Hanover, Baron Ompteda, G.C.H. 

The Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Lord Privy Seal, The Lord President of the Council, 
Viscount Duncannon. Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. 

The Archbishop of Armagh. 
The Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Cottenham, in his full robes of office, and 
bearing the purse. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
J. C. Disney, esq., Somerset Herald, acting for Norroy King of Arms. 

Lords of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber, Lord J. F. Gordon, G.C.H., Lord Lilford, 
Lord Templemore, Marquess of Headfort, Viscount Torrington, "Lord Gardner, 
Viscount Ashbrook, and Lord Byron. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, 
the Earl of Ilchester. Lord Foley. 
Master of the Horse to the Queen Dowager, the Earl of Denbigh, G.C.H. 

Groom of the Stole to his late Majesty, Master of the Horse to his late Majesty, 


the Marquess of Winchester. the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. 
The Banner of Brunswick, The Banner of Hanover, 
borne by Lord Howden, G.C.B. borne by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Banner of Ireland, The Banner of Scotland, 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury. by the Earl of Erroll, K.T., G.C.H. 
The Banner of St. George, The Union Banner, 
by Lord Strafford, G.C.B., G.C.H. by the Earl of Ducie. 
The Royal Standard, by Lord Hill, G.C.B., G.C.U. 
Supporter, The Royal Crown of Hanover, oo 


Lieut.-Col. C. Diggle, borne ona purple velvetcushion, Capt. J. G. Green, Gen- 
Gentleman Usher to by Mr. Lichtenberg, K .C.H.Se- tleman Usher to his 


his late Majesty. cretary of the Hanoverian Lega- late Majesty. 
tion. 
Supporter, The Imperial Crown of the United Supporter, 


Charles Heneage, esq. Kingdom, borne on a purple Col. W.C. Master, Gen- 
Gentleman Usher to velvet cushion, by Jos. Hawker, tleman Usher to his 
his late Majesty. esq. Richmond Herald, acting late Majesty, 

for Clarenceux King of Arms. 
The Lord Steward of His Majesty’s Household, the Duke of Argyll, G.C.H. 

Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen Dowager Vice-Chamberlain of his late Majesty’s 


(in the absence of Her Majesty’s Lord Household, 
Chamberlain), Hon. W. Ashley. Lord Charles Fitzroy. 
Supporter, The Lord Chamberlain of his late Supporter, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Lyster, Majesty’s Household, William Martins, esq. 
Gentleman Usher to the Marquess Conyngham, Gentleman Usher to 
his late Majesty. ..P., G.C.H. his late Majesty. 
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Supporters of the Supporters of we oy of Supporters of the 
nopy, the Pall. the Pall. Canopy. 
Earl of EMngham, THE Earl of Ripon. 
G.C.B. The Duke of ss The Duke of Earlof Minto,G.C.B. 
Earl of Durham, Sutherland. ROYAL BODY, Wellington, Earl of Fingall. 
GC.B. K.G, a Aberdeen, 
Farl of Craven. covered with a > , 
pe phat ym — haar of The Duke of Earl of Winchilsea. 
Earl of Haddington. Northumber- en he Duke o 
st land, K.G. purple velvet Buccleuch,K.G. Assisted by General 
Assisted by Admi- Officers in the 
rals of the Navy: pall, adorned Army : 
Sir Charles Nugent, The Duke of The Duke of Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, 
G.C.H. Beaufort. with ten esco- Richmond,K.G. __G.C.B. : 

Sir J. H. Whitshed, Sir W. H. Clinton, 
G.C.B. cheons of the . nye , 
Sir L.Halsted,G C B. a db Assisted by ae C. Colville, 

Sir Harry Neale ssiste ‘ .C.B. 
tGCB. : Imperial arms, | The Earl Ca- sir R. 8. Donkin, 
Lord _ A. Beauclerk, The Ear! of dogan, C.B. K.C.B. 
G.C.B. Leitrim, under a canopy and Sir E. Barnes,G.C.B. 
Sir T. B. Martin, and The Earl of Sir Thos. Bradford, 
G.C.B. Lord Seymour. Surrey. K.C.B. 
~ Gs hy Bayntum, a — & Sow 
-B. _— an, K.C.B. 
Sir Richard Lee, purple velvet. sir. Arbuthnot, 
K.C.B. K.C.B. 











Gentleman Usher Daily 
Waiter to his late Ma- 
jesty, Thomas Ramsden, 
esq. 

Garter. 


Sir Wm. Woods, K.H. Cla- 
renceux, Deputy to Garter 
Principal King of Arms, 
bearing the Sceptre of 


Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, bearing his 
Rod reversed, Sir A.W. 
J. Clifford, Knt. C.B. 


THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, in a long black cloak, 
with the Star of the Most Noble Order of the Garter embroidered thereon, and 


wearing the Collar of that Order. 


Supporters, the Duke of Portland and the Duke 


of Somerset, K.G., in black cloaks. His Train Bearers, the Marquess of West- 
minster and the Marquess of Salisbury ; and his Assistants, sixteen Peers, viz. the 
Earls of Tankerville, Scarborough, Charlemont, K.P., Meath, K.P., Mulgrave, 
G.C.H., Chichester, Amherst, G.C.H., Verulam, Yarborough, and Cawdor, Vis- 
counts Palmerston, G.C.B., and Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, Viscount Falkland, 
G.C.H., Lord Wharncliffe, and Lord Ellenborough. 

His Royat Hicuness Prince Georce or CAMBRIDGE, in a long black cloak, with 
the Star of the Order of the Garter embroidered thereon, and wearing the Collar 
of that Most Noble Order; his train borne by Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Thornton, 
K.C.H., and Lieut.-Col. W. H. Cornwall. 

The Executors named in the Will of his late Most Sacred Majesty, Col. Thos. Wood, 
Lieut..Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B., G.C.1I., and Major-Gen. Sir Henry 


Wheatley, G.C.H. 


H. S. H. rue Rereninc Duke or Saxe Mertnuncen, K.G., attended by James 
Hudson, esq., Resident Gentleman Usher to the Queen Dowager. 
His Serene HiGHNess THE PRINCE oF LEINENGEN, G.C.H. 
H. S. H. tHe Prince Ernest or Hesse PuitiprstHAL BARCHFELD, 
G.C.B., G.C.H. 
Gentlemen at Arms, with their axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard, with their partizans reversed. 


Upon the arrival of the Procession at 
the south door of St. George’s Chapel, 
the trumpets and drums and the Knight 
Marshal’s men filed off without the door; 
the Royal Body was received by the Dean 
and Prebendaries, attended by the Choirs 
of Windsor and of the Chapel Royal (who 
fell in immediately before Norroy King of 
Arms), and the Procession moved down 
the south aisle and up the nave into the 
choir, where the Royal Body was placed 
on a platform under a canopy of purple 
velvet (having thereon eschocheons of the 
Royal Arms, and surmounted by an Im- 


perial Crown), and the Crowns and Cu- 
shions were laid upon the Coffin. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Chief Mourner, sat on a chair at the 
head of the Corpse, and the Supporters 
stood on each side; Prince George of 
Cambridge was seated near the Chief 
Mourner, as were also the Duke of Saxe 
Meinungen, the Prince of Leinengen, and 
the Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal. 
The Lord Chamberlain stood at the feet 
of the Corpse; and the Supporters and 
Assistant Supporters of the Pall and of 
the Canopy, arranged themselves on each 
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side of the Royal Body; the Train Bearers 
and the Peers, Assistants to the Chief 
Mourner, arranged themselves behind his 
Royal Highness. The Peers bearing the 
Banners were placed on each side near 
the altar. 

During the service the Knights of the 
Garter present occupied their respective 
stalls, with the exception of the Duke of 
Somerset, one of the Supporters to the 
Chief Mourner, and those Knights of the 
Order who were Supporters of the Pall. 
The Ministers of State and Nobility, not 
in attendance near the Royal Body, Bi- 
shops, Privy Councillors, Judges, and Law 
Officers, were placed in the vacant and 
intermediate stalls, and in the lower seats 
on each side of the choir. The Grooms 
of the Bedchamber, Gentlemen Ushers of 
the Privy Chamber, Equerries, and others 
composing part of the Procession, were 
arranged on each side of the altar. The 
Gentlemen at Arms took their station at 
the entrance, just without the choir. 

The part of the Service before the in- 
terment and the Anthem being performed, 
the Royal Body was deposited in the vault, 
and the Service being concluded, Sir Wil- 
liam Woods, Clarenceux, Deputy to Garter 
Principal King of Arms, pronounced near 
the grave the styles of his late Most Sacred 
Majesty, of blessed memory, as follows :— 
‘« Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life, unto His 
Divine Mercy, the late Most High, Most 
Mighty, and Most Excellent Monarch 
WILiiaM THE Fourtu, by the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland King, Defender of 
the Faith, and Sovereign of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter; King of Hanover, 
and Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh. 
Let us humbly beseech Almighty God to 
bless and preserve with long life, health, 
and honour, and all worldly happiness, 
the Most High, Most Mighty, and Most 
Excellent Princess, Our Sovereign Lady, 
Vicroria, now, by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
and Sovereign of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. Gop save QUEEN Vic- 
TORIA!”’ 

After which the Marquess Conyngham, 
Lord Chamberlain to Tis late Majesty, 
and the Duke of Argyll, his late Majesty’s 
Lord Steward, and other Officers of his 
late Majesty's Household, broke their 
staves of office, and, kneeling near the 
grave, deposited the same in the royal 
vault ; whereupon their Royal Highnesses 
the Princes of the Blood Royal, the Fo- 
reign Princes, the Great Officers of State, 
Nobility, and others, who had composed 
the Procession, retired from the Chapel. 
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Within the Chapel, the Procession, from 
the south door down the south aisle, was 
lined by men of the Foot Guards ; and the 
centre of the Chapel, to the entrance of 
the choir, by dismounted men of the 
Household Brigade, every fourth man 
bearing a flambeau. The Bands were on 
the right of their respective Battalions. 
The Band of the Grenadier Guards com- 
menced the Dead March in Saul on the 
Procession arriving at the right flank of 
that Regiment; the Band of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards took up the Dead March 
in Saul on the Procession reaching its 
right flank; and, in like manner, the 
Band of the Coldstream Regiment of Foot 
Guards took it up, and continued it till 
the body was met by the Clergy. From 
four o’clock in the morning until nine in 
the evening, guns were fired at intervals 
of five minutes; and from nine o’clock 
until the conclusion of the ceremony, mi- 
nute guns were fired. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager was 
present in the Royal closet during the 
funeral service ; as were some of the mem- 
bers of the Fitz-Clarence family. 


Tue Marauis or Batu. 

June 24. At Longleat, aged 40, the 
Most Noble Henry Frederick Thynne, 
third Marquis of Bath (1789), fifth Vis- 
count Weymouth and Baron Thynne of 
Warminster (1682), and the sixth Baronet 
(1641); a Post Captain in the royal navy. 

His Lordship was born the 24th May, 
1797, the second son of Thomas the 
late Marquis and K.G. by the Hon. 
Isabella- Elizabeth Byng, third daughter 
of George fourth Viscount Torrington. 

Lord age 4 Thynne was made Lieu- 
tenant into the Tagus 42, on the Medi- 
terranean station, Nov. 27, 1817; and ap- 
pointed to the Active 46, Jan. 23, 1819. 
He was advanced to the rank of Com. 
mander, June 7, 1821; posted into the 
‘Termagant 28, in the East Indies, July 
30, 1822; and appointed to the Ranger 
28, fitting at Chatham for the South 
American station, March 15, 1825. 

His elder brother, Lord Weymouth, 
having deceased without issue on the 16th 
January in the present year, Lord Henry 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father on the 17th of March; and the 
three eldest males of the family have 
thus died within six months. During his 
short tenure of the title, he had much en- 
deared himself to the tenants on his 
estates. 

His Lordship married April 19, 1830, 
the Hon. Harriet Baring, second daughter 
of Lord Ashburton, by whom he has left 
issue two sons and one daughter: 1, the 


Most Noble John-Alexander now Mar- 
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uis of Bath, born in 1831; 2, Lord 

enry Frederick Thynne, born in 1832; 
3, Lady Louisa-Isabella- Harriet, born in 
1834; and 4, a daughter, born in 1836. 

His Lordship’s funeral took place at 
Longleat, on the Ist of July. It was at- 
tended by his father-in-law Lord Ash- 
burton, and by his brothers Lord John 
and Lord Charles Thynne. His brother- 
in-law the Duke of Buccleuch was ab- 
sent in consequence of the death of his 
aunt, the Countess of Home. 


Ear Cowper. 

June 21. At Putney, aged 59, the 
Right Hon. Peter-Leopold-Louis-Fran- 
cis Cowper, fifth Earl eee, Viscount 
Fordwich, co. Kent (1718), Baron Cow- 
per of Wingfield in Kent (1706), the 
seventh Baronet (of Ratling Court, Kent, 
1642), a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 

ire (1778), F.R.S. a Director of the 

ritish Institution, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was born at Florence, 
May 6, 1778, the second son of George- 
Nassau the third Earl, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Francis Gore, of Southampton, 
Esq. 

He succeeded to the Peerage, Feb. 12, 
1799, on the death of his brother George- 
Augustus the fourth Earl, In his con- 


duct in the House of Lords he supported 


the Whig party; and he voted in favour of 
the Reform of Parliament. 

His Lordship married, July 21, 1805, 
the Hon. Emily Mary Lamb, eldest 
daughter of Peniston first Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1, the Right Hon. George 
Augustus- Frederick, now Earl Cowper ; 
he was born in 1806, and married in 1833, 
Lady Anne Florence de Grey, eldest 
daughter of the Earl de Grey, by whom 
he has issue a son, now Viscount Ford- 
wich, born in 1834; 2, the Right Hon. 
Emily-Caroline-Catharine- Frances Lady 
Ashley, married in 1830 to Anthony Lord 
Ashley, heir apparent to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and has issue three sons; 
3, the Hon. William Cowper, Private 
Secretary to his uncle Lord Melbourne, 
the First Lord of the Treasury; he is 
unmarried ; 4, the Hon. Charles Spencer 
Cowper, a clerk in the Foreign Office, 
also unmarried; and 5, Lady Frances- 
Elizabeth. 

A portrait of Earl Cowper by the late 
Sir aan Lawrence, was exhibited at 
Somerset House in 1802. 


Tue Ear. or GRANARD. . 
June 9. At his residence, the Hotel 
Marbeeuf, in the Champs Elysées, Paris, 
aged 77, the Right Hon, George Forbes, 
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sixth Earl of Granard (1684), Viscount 
Granard, co. Longford, and Baron of 
Clanehugh (1675) in the peerage of Ire- 
land; first Baron Granard of Castle Do- 
nington, co. Leicester, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1806); seventh 
Baronet of Nova Scotia (1628); a Privy 
Councillor of Ireland, Clerk of the Crown 
and Hanaper in that kingdom, and a 
Lieut.-General in the army. 

His Lordship was born June 14, 1760, 
the only child of George the fifth Earl of 
Granard, by his first wife Dorothy, second 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bayley, Bart. 
and aunt to the present Marquis of An. 
glesea. He succeeded to the peerage on 
the death of his father, April 16, 1780. 

He was appointed a Lieut.-Colonel in 
the army, May 17, 1794; Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 108th foot, Nov. 29 following ; 
Colonel in the army June 1, 1801, Major- 
General 1801, Lieut.-General 1813, and 
General 1830. 

He was created a peer of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of Baron Granard 
of Castle Donington, co. Leicester, (the 
seat of his brother-in-law the Marquis of 
Hastings), by patent dated Feb. 24, 1806. 
In the same year he was appointed Clerk 
of the Crown and Hanaper in Ireland. 
In the House of Lords he voted with the 
Whigs, and in favour of Reform of Par- 
liament. 

The Earl of Granard married, May 10, 
1779, Lady Selina Frances Rawdon, 
fourth daughter of John first Earl of 
Moira, and sister to the late Marquis of 
Hastings (as also to the late Countess of 
Mountcashell, and the late Countess of 
Ailesbury); and by that lady, who died 
in July 1827, he had issue five sons and 
four daughters:—1, the Right Hon. 
George-John Viscount Forbes, a Major- 
General in the army, and M.P. for co. 
Longford, who died on the 14th of Nov. 
last, leaving issue, George- Arthur now 
Earl of Granard, born in 1833, and an. 
other son (see his Memoir in our Feb. 
number, p. 202); 2, the Rt. Hon. Eliza- 
beth-Mary-Theresa Lady Rancliffe, mar- 
ried in 1807 to George- Augustus- Henry. 
Anne second and present Lord Rancliffe, 
but has no children ;—3, Lady Selina- 
Frances, who died in 1791, in her 3d year ; 
—4, Lady Adelaide-Dorothea Forbes ;— 
5, the Hon. Francis Reginald Forbes, En- 
voy-extraordinary to the Court of Saxony; 
—6, the Hon. Hastings- Brudenell Forbes, 
slain at Waterloo in 1815;—7, the Hon. 
Angouléme-Moira, who died in 1810, in 
his 14th year;—8, Lady Carolina-Selina 
Forbes, living unmarried;—and 9, the 
Hon. Ferdinando- William, who died an 
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AbzeE DE Prapr. 

Lately. At Paris, at an advanced age, 
the celebrated Abbé de Pradt. 

Few political characters have rendered 
themselves more conspicuous, and few 
persons, if we may believe his own asser- 
tion, have had a more powerful influence 
on the destiny of Europe. The Abbé 
was a native of Auvergne, and born in 
1759. Before the revolution he was 
Grand Vicar of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rouen, and when the States-gencral 
were assembled in 1789, he was sent to 
them as_ the ye | of the Norman 
clergy. In the royalism of his princi- 
ples, he went even beyond the celebrated 
Abbé Maury. He emigrated at an early 
period, and for a long while resided at 
Hamburgh. In 1798, he published, 
anonymously, his ‘‘ Antidote to the Con- 
gress of Rastadt,” a work which passed 
through several editions, and produced 
considerable effect. ‘Two years after- 
wards he gave to the press his pamphlet 
entitled, “ Prussia and its Neutrality,” 
which was equally successful. On the 
establishment of the consulship he re- 
turned to Paris, and almost immediately 
after his return appeared his “ Three 
Ages of the Colonies,” in three volumes. 
Having met with little gratitude from the 
Bourbons, and being nearly without re- 
sources, M. de Pradt thought it proper to 
become a friend to the new order of 
things, and, accordingly, his cousin, Mar- 
shal Duroc, presented him to Buonaparte, 
who made him his Almoner. 

M. de Pradt was now in the road to 
fortune. As Almoner he was present 
at the coronation of Napoleon, and he was 
quickly raised to be Bishop of Poitiers, 
with the title of Baron, and a gift of 
40,000 livres. He accompanied Napo- 
leon to Milan, and officiated at the 
crowning of him as King of Italy. In 
the negociation with the Spanish Princes 
at Bayonne, he bore a considerable part, 
and his conduct was so satisfactory, that 
the emperor rewarded him with a present 
of 50,000 livres. He was next made 
Archbishop of Malines, and an officer of 
the legion of honour, and received a 
third gift of 30,000 livres. As Arch- 
bishop, however, he seems never to have 
been regularly acknowledged by the clergy 
of his diocese, his papal letters of institu- 
tion into the See having been drawn up in 
a form of which Napoleon disapproved, 
and having consequently been sent back 
to Rome to be altered, whence they were 
never again transmitted to him. In 1811 
M. de Pradt was dispatched to Savona, 
on a mission to the Pope. But it was 


the appointment which he received in 
1812, that contributed the most to his no. 
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toriety. In that year he was chosen by 
Napoleon to be Ambassador tothe Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and to superintend 
those measures which were necessary to 
rally the Poles round the standard of 
the Emperor. M. de Pradt afterwards 
gave to the public the ‘‘History ” of this 
embassy, in which he, of course, did not 
fail to represent his own proceedings in 
the most favourable light. Napoleon, 
however, was exceedingly dissatisfied 
with them; and is said to have often ex- 
claimed, “ Had it not been for one man, 
(the Archbishop) I should have been the 
master of the world.” When he arrived 
in Paris he was removed from the office 
of Almoner, and ordered to retire to 
Malines. 

After having resided for a few months 
in his diocese, he was permitted to come 
back to Paris; and when the allies reached 
the capital, he became a decided royalist. 
He even claimed the merit of having in- 
duced the sovereigns to espouse the cause 
of the Bourbons, and issue the declara- 
tion in their favour; but his claim is dis- 
puted, and apparently on good grounds. 
The provisional government appointed 
him High Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, and this office he continued to 
hold under Louis XVIII. He did not 
take part with Napoleon during the bun- 
dred days, and consequently he ceased to 
be Chancellor ; nor did he recover that 
office on the restoration of Louis, it 
being given to Marshal Macdonald. 

Since that period M. de Pradt has been 
a most fertile writer. In addition to the 
works already noticed, he was the author 
of two volumes ** On the state of Cul- 
ture in France,” 1802 ;—“ An Agronomic 
Journey in Auvergne,” 1803 ;—* On the 
Congress of Vienna,” 2 vols. 1815;— 
“ Historical Memoirs on the Revolution 
of Spain,” 1816 ;—* Historical Narra- 
tive of the Restoration of Royalty in 
France,” 1816 ;—** On the Colonies, and 
the present American Revolution,” 2 
vols. 1817 ;—** Letter toa Parisian Elec- 
tor,” 1817;—** Preliminaries of the Ses- 
sion of 1817;”—* On the progress of a 
Representative Government in France,” 
1817;—* The last Six Months of Ame- 
rica and Brazil,” 1818 ;—* Pieces relative 
to St. Domingo and America,” 1818 ;— 
* The four Concordats,” 3 vols. 1818 ;— 
‘¢ Europe, after the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle,” 1819;—‘* The Congress of 
Carlsbad,” 1819; and “On the present 
Spanish Revolution,” 1820. 





Ap, Sin Mantey Dixon, K.C.B. 

Feb. 8. At Exmouth, of influenza, 
aged 80, Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. Ad. 
niral of the Red, , 
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He was brother to Major-General 
George W. Dixon, of the Royal artillery. 
At the latter end of the American war, 
he commanded the Jamaica sloop, at the 
island of that name; and in 1783 the 
Tobago, a vessel of the same description 
on the same station. He was promoted 
to the rank of Post Captain, Nov. 22, 
1790; and at the commencement of the 
war with revolutionary France, was ap- 
pointed to the Porcupine 24, in which he 
cruised for some time on the coast of 
Ireland. He afterwards obtained the 
command of |’Espion, a fine frigate, em- 
ployed in Channel service during a period 
of about two years. 

Captain Dixon's next appointment was 
to the Lion, a 64-gun ship, in which he 
proceeded to the ya ; and on 
the 15th of July 1798, being off Cartha- 
gena, fell in with four large Spanish fri- 
gates, one of which, the Dorothea, of 
42 guns and 370 men, he finally captured. 
In the following year he took two French 
corvettes, respectively of 16 and 10 guns; 
and on the 3ist March, 1800, being sta- 
tioned with a squadron off Malta, he took 
a prominent part, assisted by the Pene- 
lope and Fourdroyant, in the capture of 
the Guillaume Tell of 86 guns, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Decrés, the 
only remaining ship of the French fleet 
which was in the action of Aug. 1, 1798. 

Shortly after, Captain Dixon was re- 
moved into the Genereux of 74 guns, and 
continued to be employed in the blockade 
of Malta, until the surrender of that 
‘island. He arrived at Portsmouth, from 
the Mediterranean, Aug. 13, 1802. 

On the renewal of hostilities in the 
following spring, he was appointed to the 
Sceptre of 74 guns; and in 1804 to the 
Queen 98, in which ship he joined the 
Channel fleet. On the 28th of April, 
1808, he was advanced to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral; and soon after he was 
appointed to a command in the Baltic, 
with his flag in the Temeraire, another 
second-rate. Early in 1812, being ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief at Brazil, 
he proceeded thither in the Montagu 74, 
and continued on that station during the 
remainder of the war. He returned to 
Plymouth in the Valiant, July 8, 1815; 
having been promoted to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral Dec. 4, 1813. He was 
nominated a Knight Companion of the 
Bath, Aug. 12, 1819; and attained to the 
full rank of Admiral in 1825. 

Sir Manley Dixon was twice married. 
His first lady died suddenly in 1810, 
whilst sitting with some friends at dinner 
at Deal. His second wife was a daugh- 
ter of Gabriel Jeffreys, of Swansea, 
esq. 


Masor-Gen. Sie Geo. Evprr, K.C.B. 


Dec. 4, At Madras, Major-General Sir 
George Elder, K.C.B. commanding the 
Mysore division of the army. 

He was appointed a Second Lieutenant 
in a corps of riflemen, Nov. 5, 1800; 
First Lieut. 95th foot May 23, 1805; and 
Major serving with the Portuguese army, 
April 13, 1809. He commanded the 3d 
cacadores at the battle of Busaco, and at 
the sieges of Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
for which he received a medal and two 
clasps. On the latter occasion he was 
dangerously wounded; and, after strug- 
gling with locked jaw, was rescued from 
death only by the unremitting attention 
and skill of Dr. Charles Forbes, Deputy 
Inspector-general of Hospitals. 

In 1811 he, was made Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army; in 1813, appointed a Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword; 
and in 1815, a Companion of the Bath. 
In 183- he was advanced to be a Knight 
Commander of the latter most honourable 
Order. 

Sir George Elder was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel in 1821, and to that of 
Major-General in 1830. He was for 
some time Lieutenant-Governor of St. 
John’s In June 1836, he was ap- 
ey to the staff at Madras; where 
1e had not long arrived when he met with 
the fatal accident which terminated his 
life. It appears that he was passing up 
the Mount-road, near the entrance to the 
club-house, when his horse took fright 
and threw him with great violence. It 
was thought at first that his head struck 
against the stump of a tree—but there is 
reason to believe, from the post mortem 
examination, that he received the blow 
which caused his death whilst on horse- 
back. 





J. E. Coorrr, Esa. 

June 8. At his residence at Shepherd's 
Bush, near London, aged 75, Joshua 
Edward Cooper, Esq. of Markree Castle, 
co. Sligo, late Colonel of the Sligo mi- 
litia, and formerly representative of that 
county in Parliament. 

He was the son and heir of the Right 
Hon. Joshua Cooper, a Privy Councillor 
of Ireland, by Sarah, daughter of the 
Right Rev. Edward Synge, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Elphin. He sat in the Irish 
Parliament for the county of Sligo for 
some years before the Union; was re- 
elected to the Imperial Parliament in 
1802 and 1806, and retired in 1807, when 
he was succeeded by his brother, the 
late Edward Synge Cooper, Esq. who 
represented the county for many years. 

Colonel Cooper’s body was interred at 
Hammersmith church, He is succeeded 
in his estates by his nephew, Edward 
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Joshua Cooper, esq. now one of the 
representatives of the county of Sligo, in 
which capacity he succeeded his father, 
Edward Synge Cooper, esq. abovemen- 
tioned. 


Joseru JEKYLL, ESQ. F.R.S. 

March 8. In New-street, Spring Gar- 
dens, aged 85, Joseph Jekyll, esq. the 
senior King’s Counsel, and the senior 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, M.A. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. &c. &e. 

Mr. Jekyll was the son of a captain in 
the navy, and was descended from Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls in 
the reign of George the First. He was 
educated at Westminster school, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1777. He was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, May 30, 1778. He prac- 
tised in the western circuit, and in the 
court of King’s Bench. 

In 1782, he published in two vols 8vo. 
the Letters of Ignatius Sancho, the 
clever African, who corresponded with 
Sterne and Garrick, with memoirs of bis 


e. 

Mr. Jekyll was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, June 3, 1790, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 16 following. 

In 1787, he was returned to Parliament 


for Calne on the popular interest, in op- 
position to that of the Lansdowne family ; 
acircumstance which gave so much of- 
fence, that several leading —— club- 


bed their powers of wit together to satirize 
him in a poem, entitled “ Jekyll, a poli- 
tical eclogue.” However, he retained his 
seat for several successive Parliaments ; 
and on most occasions he took an active 
part in union with the Whig party. In 
1797, he voted in favour of Mr. Grey's 
motion for a reform of Parliament. 

But Mr. Jekyll’s reputation was chiefly 
formed by his ready talent in epigram and 
repartee. His bon-mots often convulsed 
the bar, and his ever sparkling wit de- 
lighted the high society into which his 
station and talents gave him the most 
ready admission. The anecdotes of his 
wit would fill volumes. At the same 
time his name was one whose reputation 
was so current, that many stray offspring 
not his own were fathered upon it. 

In 1805 Mr. Jekyll was appointed 
Solicitor- General to the Prince of Wales ; 
on which occasion he obtained a silk 

own, being called to the rank of King's 
, sate in Hilary term 1805. He also 
obtained the office of a Commissioner of 
Lunatics. 

Under the directions of Mr. Jekyll, as 
Treasurer of the Society of the Inner 
Temple, the Hall and fine Church were 
aeneees and beautifully repaired, 


In 1811 he published “ Facts and 
Observations relating to the Temple 
church,.and the Monuments contained 
in it.”—4to. 

Mr. Jekyll married, about 1803, the 
daughter of Colonel Hans Sloane, M.P. 
for Lostwithiel; and with that lady he 
obtained a considerable fortune, which 
had been left to her by the will of a re. 
lation. 

There are portraits of Mr. Jekyll, by 
Dance, engraved by Daniel (unpub- 
— and by Lawrence, engraved by 

ay. 


Mr. Joun Fievp. 


Jan. ... At Moscow, Mr. John 
Field, an eminent professor of music. 

He was a native of Bath, and a pupil 
on the piano-forte of Clementi. 1n 1802 
he accompanied his master to Paris, 
where he delighted all who heard him, 
performing some of the great fugues of 
Sebastian Bach with such precision and 
taste, as to elicit the most enthusiastic 
applause. From Paris he proceeded to 

ienna, where Clementi intended to 

lace him under the instruction of Al. 

rechtsberger; to this Field at first as- 
sented, but when the time arrived for 
Clementi to leave him, and set off for 
Russia, poor Field expressed so much re- 
gret at the oe ays of separation from 
his master, that the latter was induced to 
take him on to St. Petersburg, where he 
left him with proper introductions. 
When Clementi revisited that city in the 
following summer, he found Field in the 
full enjoyment of the highest reputation, 
which he ever afterwards maintained, and 
continued to reside in the Russian capitol 
for the remainder of his life. 

Field published many concertos of 
considerable merit, and much other music 
for the piano-forte. 


Mr. Cuar.es NIcHoLson. 


March 29. Aged 42, Mr. Charles 
a the eminent performer on the 

ute. 

The father of this gentleman was also 
an admirable performer on the same in- 
strument; so that the son united the ad- 
vantages of the best instruction with a 
genius capable of carrying that instruction 
into effect. The rich, mellow, and finely 
graduated quality of tone which Charles 
Nicholson produced throughout the whole 
compass of his instrument, clearly evinced 
the mastery which he had obtained over 
all its difficulties. Even in the largest 
theatres he was able to accomplish the 
most powerful effects without a single ac- 
companiment ; and it was universally ad- 
mitted that in one peculiar requisite, that 
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of tone, he was unrivalled. He was cer- 
tainly the best English artist on his in- 
strument ; but we regret to add that, after 
being employed for so many years in our 
orchestras, and having played so many 
hundreds of solos in the concert-rooms, 
he has, with the improvidence charac- 
teristic of too many in the professicn, left 
an aged mother, and son and daughter, 
wholly unprovided for. 

Mr. Nicholson published numerous 
works for his instrument, under the title 
of Lessons, Studies, Flute Beauties, 
(four volumes), Melodies, Airs, &c. &c. 


Licut.-Gen. W. N. Cameron. 

May 13. At Bath, aged 82, Lieut.- 
General William Neville Cameron, of 
the Bengal army. 

He was appointed a cadet in that esta- 
blishment in Feb. 1772; and having 
some knowledge of mathematics was no- 
minated an assistant engineer, and em- 
ployed at the fort of Buxar till 1774, 
when he joined the cadet corps serving 
with the army in the Rohilla campaign, 
and was employed under the field engineer 
in throwing up some temporary works. 
In May 1775 he obtained a commission 
in the corps of engineers, and joined at 
Fort William; shortly after which he 
was appointed deputy to the field engi- 
neer with the army in the Vizier’s coun- 
try, where he was engaged in active ser- 
vice. In 1777 he rejoined the head- 
quarters of his corps at Fort William; 
in July 1778 he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant. In 1779 he joined a de- 
tachment under Major Popham, as field 
engineer, which crossed the Jumna to 
assist the Rannah of Gohud in opposing 
the Mahrattas, and was engaged in the 
Operations terminating with the escalade 
of the fortress of Gualior, which was 
effected by surprise just before the dawn 
of the 3d of August 1780. About this 
period government deemed it advisable to 
threaten Scindia’s northern frontier, and 
a strong force, commanded by Colonel 
Camac (added to the detachment serving 
in the Gohud country,) was appointed for 
this service ; to which this officer was 
attached, and saw some active service; as 
well as with a superior force under Colo- 
nel Muir, who succeeded Colonel Camac. 
In June 1781 he was promoted to the 
rank of Captain. In 1782, arrangements 
being made with the Mahrattas, the army 
went into cantonments, and Captain Ca- 
meron proceeded to Calcutta. In 1784 
he was appointed field engineer to the 
army serving in the Vizier’s country ; and 
in 1787 obtained the situation of com- 
manding engineer in the fortress of Chu- 
nar. The 15th Nov. 1788 he was pro- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VIII. 
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moted to the rank of Major; and the 
24th Feb. 1793, to that of Lieut.-Colonel 
and Chief Engineer at Fort William, 
where he continued to fill the duties of 
that office, with a seat at the military 
board, till 1804, and then was brought on 
the general staff of the army as Major- 
General. Early in the following year, 
finding his constitution much impaired, he 
was obliged, against his inclination, to 
return to Europe, after a continued ab. 
sence of thirty-three years. He obtained 
the rank of Colonel 3d May 1796; of 
Major-General Ist Jan. 1801; and of 
Lieut.-General, 25th April 1808. 


Ciercy DecEAsED. 


The Rev. Mr. Ratcliffe, late Curate of 
Chadkirk, Cheshire. 

At Beck Foot, Barbon, Westmorland, 
the Rev. J. Richardson, Perpetual Curate 
of Barbon, to which he was nominated in 
1795 by the Vicar of Kirby Lonsdale. 

The Rev. John Rowe, Vicar of St. 
Cleather, Cornwall, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1832. 

The Rev. C. W. Woodley, Vicar of 
St. Stythian’s, with the chapel of Peran 
Arwothal, Cornwall, to which he was 
presented in 1829 by the Earl of Fal- 
mouth. 

The Rev. George Wyld, Vicar of 
Chieveley, with the Curacies of Oar, 
Winterbourne, and Leckhampstead, 
Berks. He was of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1787, and was instituted 
to Chieveley in 1789. 

Aprii 20. At New Brentford, aged 
65, the Rev. Sir. Robert Peat, Vicar of 
that parish. He was formerly chaplain 
to, and a great confidant of his late Ma- 
jesty George 1V., who while Prince of 
Wales procured him in 1808 the living 
of New Brentford, of which he had pre- 
viously been curate for many years. About 
fifteen or sixteen years since he married 
Miss Smith, an elderly maiden lady of 
large property in Durham, who is still 
living at the advanced age of upwards of 
ninety; but from whom he had been 
some years separated. He had the rank 
and title of a Knight, in consequence of 
having obtained his Majesty’s license to 
accept the order of St. Stanislaus of 
Poland, previous to the regulation of 
1812, relative to Foreign Orders. His li- 
brary, containing a good selection of theo- 
logical works, and of Greek and Latin 
classics, was sold by Mr. Leigh Sotheby 
on the 23rd and 24th of June. 

May6. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Burton, Perpetual Curate of Rastrick, 
Yorkshire, to which he was presented in 
1800, by the aa | Halifax. 
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May 28. At Averham, Notts, aged 
78, the Rev. Robert Chaplin, Prebendary 
of Southwell, and Rector of Averham 
with Kelham. He was of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1783; was 
presented to his living in 1792 by Mr. 
Manners Sutton, and to the prebend of 
Norwell Secunda at Southwell in 1823. 

May 31. At Clifton, in his 70th year, 
the Rev. W. Addison Fountaine, Rector of 
Middleton St. George, co. Durham, and 
late of Beaufort buildings, Bath. He 
was presented to the small living of Mid- 
dleton St. George, in 1798. 

June2. At Cherry Burton, Yorkshire, 
aged 45,the Rev. Henry Ramsden, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and one of the magis- 
trates of the East Riding. He was insti- 
tuted to the living on his own petition 
in 1828, 

June 4. Aged6l, the Rev.John Staver- 
ton Mathews, Kector of Hitcham, Suffolk. 
He was tbe son of Richard Mathews, esq. 
of Wargrave, Berks., entered as a com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, in 
1795, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1801. He was presented to his living in 
the latter year by the King. 

June5, At Cranford, Middx. aged 70, 
the Rev. John Hughes, Rector of that 
parish, and of Fvesbach, Herefordshire. 
He was Chaplain to his late Majesty when 
Duke of Clarence, and to the Countess 
Berkeley, the latter of whom presented him 
to Cranford in 1814, He was instituted 
to Evesbach, which was in his own pa- 
tronage, in 1812. 

June9. At Clifton, the Rev. Caleb 
Rockett, Vicar of East Brent and Wes- 
ton Zoyland, anda magistrate for Somer. 
setshire. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1803; was collated to the 
latter living in 1808 by Dr. Beadon, then 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and to East 
Brent in 1819 by the same prelate. 

June 13. At Haygrass, near Taunton, 
aged 83, the Rev. Buckland Bluett, tor 
fifty-three years Rector of Church Stan- 
ton, Devonshire. He was the son of 
Gilbert Bluett, gent ; entered as a com- 
moner of Exeter college, Oxford, in 
peak and graduated B A. 1776, M.A. 

795. 

At the vicarage, Drogheda, aged 43, 
the Rev. John Magee, eldest son of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rev. R. Messenger, Perpetual 
Curate of Ninebanks, Northumberland ; 
to which he was presented in 1818 by the 
incumbent of Allendale. 

June 14. Aged 38, the Rev. John 
James, M.A., Rector of Liansantffraid 
Glan Conway, co Denbigh, late scholar 
of Jesus college, Oxford. He was colla- 
ted to his living in 1833 by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 


June 15. At the Castle Inn, Down- 
ham Market, Norfolk, aged 49, the Rey. 
Henry North, Vicar of the united parishes 
of Ringstead and Heacham, He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1810; M.A. 1813; and 
was presented to his living in 1811. 

June 17. At Burbach, Leicestershire, 
aged 65, the Rev. Jerome Dyke, Rector 
of Aston Flamville with Burbach, and 
a magistrate for the county. He was 
descended from a family which resided 
for several generations in Wiltshire ; and 
was the son of William Dyke, esq. of 
Chiselden, and grandson of Jerome Dyke, 
esq. of Woodborough, in that county, 
He was also descended from the Rev. 
Dr. Grey, Rector of Broughton, Hants, 
a relative of the family of Greys, Earls of 
Kent, whose representative Lady Lucas, 
afterwards Countess de Grey, presented 
Mr, Dyke to his living in 1797. He was 
matriculated of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
1790, and graduated B.A. 1793, M.A. 
1796. He became a magistrate for 
Leicestershire, in 1806; and ever main- 
tained the respect and esteem of his 
parishioners. 

June 22. At Petham, Kent, in his 
60th year, the Rev. Charles Grahum, 
Vicar of that parish with Waltham, to 
which he was collated in 1808, by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

June 25. At Devonport, the Rev. 
Thomas Freston, Rector of Daglingworth, 
Gloucestershire, to whieh he was recently 
presented by the Lord Chancellor. 

July 1. At Barnstaple, in his 95th 
year, the Rev. William Spurway, for 
seventy years Rector of Alwinton, for 
sixty-five years Perpetual Curate of Pil- 
ton, and for fifty-six Rector of Broad 
Nymett and of Clare Portion in Tiverton, 
all in Devonshire. He was of Balliol 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1766. 

July 3. At Combe St. Nicholas, 
Somerset, aged 25, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Spragge, Scholar of Exeter college, 
Oxford, on the new foundation. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. F. R. 
Spragge, Rector of Combe St. Nicholas, 
entered at Exeter college, 1831, and took 
his degree of B.A. in 1836, when he was 
placed in the Second Class in lit. hu- 
manioribus. 

July 6. At Brighton, aged 48, the 
Hon. and Rev. John William Peachey, 
Rector of Reed with Barkway, Herts, 
and of Treyford with Didling, Sussex; 
only brother and only heir presumptive 
to Lord Selsey. He was the third and 
youngest but second surviving son of John 
the second Lord Selsey, by Hester 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Jennings, 
esq.; was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
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M.A. 1811; and was presented to both 
his livings by his father in 1813. 

July 8. Aged 29, the Rev. William 
George’ Moore, B.A. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, Incumbent of Whaplode 
Drove, Lincolnshire ; eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, of Spalding. He was 
appointed to his curacy by the Trustees 
in 1834, 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

March 26. In Bedford-sq. aged 87, Sir 
James Burrough, late one of the Justices 
of His Majesty's Common Pleas. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
November 26, 1773; appointed a King’s 
Counsel, Hilary vacation 1816; a Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Easter term, 1816, 
and resigned that office in Hilary term, 
1830. 


Lately. In Gray’s Inn, C. Hodgkinson, 

esq. wholesale stationer, of Skinner-st. 

Lampard, esq. solicitor, eldest son 
of the late Mr. Thomas Lampard, solici- 
tor, of Warminster. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick Evelyn, late of 
2nd Life Guards, son of L. Evelyn, esq. 
of Keynsham Court, Herefordshire. 

June 4. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
76, Ellen Hester Mary, wife of John 
Thomas Hope, esq. only child of the late 
Sir Thomas Edwardes, Bart. of Greete, 
co. Salop. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
Sophia, relict of Richard Chicheley Plow- 
den, esq. of Calcutta. 

June 14. In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, 
Henry James Cholmeley, M.D. son of 
Montague Cholmeley, esq. of Easton, 
Lincolushire. He was admitted Scholar 
of St. Peter's College, Westminster, in 
1792: elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1796, and matriculated May 25 in that 
me, at the age of 19; took the degree of 

.A. April 30, 1800; of M.A. Feb. 17, 
1803; and proceeded B.M. April 11, 
1804, and D.M. July 19, 1807. 

June 21. Aged 6 years and 7 months, 
Adelaide, youngest dau. of Mr. and Lady 
Charlotte Neville Grenville. 

June 23. In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 
16, Anne Harriet, eldest dau. of Colonel 
Goldfinch, C. B. 

In Argyll-st. Mrs. Henry Smale. 

June 25. In Jewry-st. Aldgate, aged 
60, George Alexander Edmunds, esq. 

In Bryanston-sq. Margsret, wife of the 
Rev. Trefusis Lovell. 

In Harley-st. aged 56, Col. Foster 
Lechmere Coore, of Scruton-hall and 
Firby, Yorkshire. 

June 28. Aged 56, Henry Fisher, esq. 
of Highbury Park. 
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In Baker-st. Anne, wife of John 
Shinkwin, esq. dau. of the late Thomas 
Sheerwood, esq. Inner Temple. 

June 29. At Kentish-town, aged 75, 
George Brown, esq. Commander R.N. 
He attained the rank of Lieut. 1804, and 
Commander 1810. 

Maria Anne, wife of Major-Gen. 
Bradshaw, of Harley-st. 

July 5. In Upper Gower-st. in his 
70th year, George Paton, esq. 

July 6. In Panton-st. Haymarket, aged 
74, Col. Thomas K. Burke, C.B. late of 
the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Com- 
coon. He was appointed Captain in 

illon’s regiment 1805, Major 1811, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army 1812. 

July 8. Aged 71, Mary, wife of Robert 
George Clarke, esq. of Parliament-st. 
Printer of the London Gazette. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, Hannah, 
wife of Charles Hindley, esq. M.P. 

July 9. At Turnham-green, in ber 
22nd year, Louisa, wife of A. M. Reboul, 
esq. dau. of John Bent, esq. of Oat Hall, 
Lindfield, Sussex. 

July 10. In Eaton-place, in his 7th 
year, Charles, only surviving son of 
Charles Shaw Lefevre, esq. M.P. 

At Hampstead, aged 49, Sarah, young- 
est dau. of the late John Hetherington, 
esq. of Newington Green. 

In Torrington-sq. Kate, wife of C. R. 
Bigge, esq. eldest dau. of J. Scovell, esq. 
of Camilla Lacy. 

Aged 53. Matilda, widow of Mr. 
Wiliam Ginger, bookseller, Great Col- 
lege-street, Westminster. 

July 13. At Camberwell, aged 51, H. 
J. Chalke, esq. formerly of Diamond- 
harbour, Bengal. 

July 14. At Highgate, Robert Isher- 
wood, esq. proctor, Doctors’ Commons ; 
of the firm of Messrs Shephard and 
Isherwood. 

Adelphi-terrace, aged 64, Michael 
Mucklow Zachary, esq. formerly of the 
Custom-house. 

July 15. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. in 
his 23rd year, Paul Mildmay Methuen, 
eldest son of Paul Methuen, esq. M.P. 
of Corsham-house Wilts. 

In Charterhouse-square, aged 68, Char- 
lotte, widow of George Skey, esq. 

July 16. In Great George-st. West- 
minister, in her 85th year, Lucia, widow 
of Thomas Maude, esq. late of the same 
place, banker. 

In Burton-st. Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
George Burges, Vicar of Halvergate, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. S. D. Myers, 
Vicar of Mitcham, Surrey. 


Brps.—Lately. At Bedford, in her 
80th year, Mary, relict of George Livius, 
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esq. of Heywood, Herefordshire, and 
sister of J. F. Barham, esq. of Stock- 
bridge, Hants, and Trecoon, Pembroke- 
shire. 

July 6. At Ampthill-house, aged 62, 
Joseph Morris, esq. 

Berks.—June 28. At Sunning-hill, 
Mary, relict of J. Craufurd, esq. 

Bucks.—June 23. Mary, widow of 
the Rev. William Eyre, vicar of Pad- 
bury, and of Hillesden, Bucks. 

CamsripcE.— June 9. At Soham 
Place, in her 18th year, Margaretta 
Frances, eldest daughter of John Dobede, 
esq. High Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. 

CornwaLt.—July 7. At Penryn, 
aged 67, R. D. Michell, esq. solicitor. 

Devon.—July 1. Aged 77, Catharine, 
wife of Jacob Butter, esq. of Woodbury, 
mother of Dr. Butter, of Plymouth. 

At Bishopsteignton, aged 85, Bless, 
relict of Thos. Palmer, esq. 

July 2. In Exeter, Commander John 
Roberts (B). He served as Lieutenant 
in one of the ships at Nelson’s battle off 
Copenhagen, in 1801, and was actively 
employed afloat during the French wars 
from 1793 to 1814. 

July 3. At Dawlish, Harriet Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Butt, of Mel- 
ville Hall, North Devon, and of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

July 10. At Bradninch, aged 32, 
George Frederick Andrews, surgeon, only 
son of the late Capt. Andrews, R.N. 

Essex.—June 20. At Woodford, aged 
67, Henrietta, widow of Thomas Maltby, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

June 27. At Walthamstow, aged 62, 
Eleanor, second dau. of the late W. Bed- 
ford, esq. 

July 4, At Great Oakley, aged 36, 
Mrs. Jane Worge, daughter of Colonel 
Worge, of Sussex. 

Aged 80, the wife of the Rev. 
Thos. Slack, Vicar of Little Leighs, and 
Curate of Pleshey. 

GuoucrstrR.—June 20. The Hon. 
Emily, wife of the Rev. Frederick Twis- 
tleton, D.C.L. Rector of Adlestrop, 
Gloucestershire, aunt to Viscount Powers- 
court, She was the younger dau. of 
Richard the 4th Viscount, i his second 
wife Isabella, dau. of the Rt. Hon. W. 
Brownlow, was married in 1827, and has 
left several children. 

June 23. At Bowden Hall, in his 63d 
year, James H. Byles, esq. an active 
magistrate for the county of Gloucester. 

June 25. Mary, relict of J, Adkins, 
esq. of Milcote. 

June 27. At Brockworth vicarage, 
aged 26, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Francis Annesley, M.A. 

Lately. At Woodchester, T. R. Hay- 
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cock, esq. a Magistrate of Gloucester- 
shire. 

At Stoke Bishop, Charlotte, the wife 
of W. P. Taunton, esq. barrister, of 
Stoke Bishop, and Ashley St. Mary, 
Hants. 

At Tidenham, Col. Drummond, of the 
Bombay Army. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Burke, 
an officer of distinguished merit. 

At Gloucester, Lieut.- Colonel George 
Henry Mason. 

Hants.—June 20. Near Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 54, Robert Manley Wyatt, 
esq. 

June 25. At Lymington, aged 64, 
Thomas Fluder, esq. 

June 30. At the residence of Captain 
Inglis, near Southampton, aged 26, Sarah 
Frances, wife of Joseph Lax, esq. of 
Clifton. 

July 10. Aged 63, James Vine, esq. 
of Puckaster, Isle of Wight. 

Lately. At Gosport, Mrs. Julia Main. 
waring, relict of Captain H. Mainwaring. 
At Southampton, Lt.-Col. Healy. 

Herts.—July 5. At Deacon’s-bill, 
Elstree, Emily, wife of the Rey. G. 
Phillimore, Vicar of Willen, Bucks. 

June 19. At an advanced age, G. 
O’Brien, esq. late of Cheshunt. 

June 30. At Stevenage rectory, Fran- 
ces Maria, wife ofthe Rev. G. B. Blom- 
field. 

Huntincpon.—June 16. At St. Neot’s, 
aged 20, Arthur, the eighth son of Wil- 
liam Day, esq. and scholar of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge. ‘This amiable young man, 
whilst bathing in the river Ouze, was 
suddenly seized with cramp, and unfortu- 
nately drowned. 

Kent.—June 28, At Rochester, Eliza, 
widow of Major William Collins, formerly 
Assistant Adjutant-general of the Royal 
Marines, 

Lately. At the vicarage, East Far- 
leigh, Charlotte Catharine, third daugh- 
ter of the late Digby Legard, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, where he had 
resided some time, Mr. J. Maddox, au- 
thor of Travels in the Holy Land. He 
was a most agreeable and entertaining 
companion, and is sincerely regretted for 
his numerous excellent qualities. 

July 1. At the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, aged 13, Eulalia Margaret, youngest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Dickson, 
K.C.B. 

July 13. At Rochester, aged 43, G. 
P. Windeyer, esq. of the Ordnance- office. 

July 15. At Plumstead-common, aged 
63, G. Robinson, esq. of the Royal Arse- 
nal, Woolwich. 

Lancaster.—June 19. At Liverpool, 
aged 72, David Armstrong, esq. 
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July 11. _ Aged 53, Thomas Birchall, 
esq. one of the Deputy Clerks of the 
Peace for this county. 

LxrfcesTeRsHIRE.— Accidentally drown- 
ed in bathing, aged 13, Lewis Christo- 
pher, youngest son of the Rev. Francis 
Merewether, of Coleorton. 

Mippiesex.—June 11. At Heatham 
lodge, Twickenham, aged 75, Maria, wife 
of Col. Espinasse, and sister to Henry 
Howard, esq. of Corby. She was the 
second daughter of the late Philip Ho- 
ward, esq. by Ann, eldest daughter of 
Henry Witham, of Cliff, co. of York, 
esq. was married first in 1786 to the Hon. 
George Petre, uncle to the present Lord 
Petre; he died in 1797, leaving issue 
the present Henry William Petre, of 
Dunkerhalgh, esq. four other sons, and 
a daughter, who married Robert Espi- 
nasse, esq. She married secondly in 
1802, Henry William Espinasse, esq. 
Colonel in the army, and had two daugh- 
ters, both married. 

June 28. At Bromley, aged 72, J. 
Nyren, esq. 

Lately. At Ealing, Roger Charles, the 
only surviving son of the late Lieut.- Col. 
Gillman, 76th reg. 

July 3. At Chiswick, aged 83, Anne, 
widow of A. E. Brande, esq. M.D. 

July 4. Aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of 
T. Dickason, esq. of Enfield. 

Monmoutusu.—June 26. At Mon- 
mouth, aged 58, Robert Bevan, esq. M.D. 

Noaro.k.—June 8. Aged 68, Mr. 
Henry Clifford, of the Theatre Royal, 
Norwich, where during 37 years he had 
filled the office of Prompter. 

July 3. Mr. Kerrison Kerrison, son 
of Matthew Kerrison, esq. of Ranworth. 
Hewas drowned whilst bathing in the sea. 
at Yarmouth, opposite Nelson’s monu- 
ment. 

July 13. At the Rev. W. H. Hol- 
worthy’s, Blickling, William Henry Feilde, 
esq. of Netherfield- house, Herts, late of 
Ist gren. guards. 

Nortuamrron.—June 20. Suddenly, 
whilst performing his duty as a guardian 
at the poor-house, Northampton, in his 
70th year, Richard Howes, esq. solicitor. 

Oxon.—June 24. At Oxford, aged 31, 
Edw. Browne, esq. surgeon, of Ensham, 
son of the late Rev. W. Browne, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

Lately. At the residence of his son, 
Stadhampton, aged 69, Simeon Viveash, 
esq. of Calne. 

July 5. At Banbury, aged 63, Peter 
Oliver Bignell, esq. 

SHropsHiRE.—June 5. After a long 
illness, Thomas Blakemore, esq. of 
Neenton. 

June 14, Most deeply and deservedly 
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regretted, aged 77, John Pritchard, esq. 
banker and solicitor, of Broseley, 

SomErsET.—June 16. Mary, wife of 
W. P. Roberts, esq. of Bath, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Moody, of 
Bathampton House, Wilts. 

June 20, At Pyne, near Shepton Mal- 
let, in his 62nd year, John Gawthrop, 
esq. second son of the late Rev. W. Gaw- 
throp, Vicar of Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 79, William 
Henry Haggard, esq, of Bradenbam Hall, 
Norfolk, formerly of Park-street, West- 
minster; and father of John Haggard, 
D. C. L. of Doctors’ Commons, 

At Bath, of influenza, Esther, second 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Judge Crook- 
shank, of Newton Park, co. Dublin. 

At Bath, aged 90, Monsieur Barrée, 
father of Mr. L. Barrée, of Swansea. 
He was formerly ballot master of the 
Italian Opera-house ; prior to which, he 
was many years attached to the Court of 
Louis X VI., and was one of the pro- 
scribed who escaped and emigrated to 
England. 

At Chelwood, aged 98, Eleanor How- 
lett, widow; whose mother lived to the 
age of 102, and grandmother 106. 

At the Rectory, Beckington, aged 28, 
W. V. Sainsbury, esq. 

At his residence, Walcot, Capt. Wm. 
Chivers, R. N. 

At Timsbury, Captain John Parish, 
R.N. and a magistrate of the county of 
Somerset. He was senior Lieutenant of 
the Arethusa, at the capture of the Po- 
mona Spanish frigate, 1806, and at the 
conquest of Curatoa. He was subse- 
quently commander of the Onyx and Fox- 
hound brigs, and was made Post Jan. 1, 
1817. e married, in 1815, the only 
dau. of John Craig, of Timsbury, esq. 

Lieut. T. Phelips, R.N. son of the late 
Rev. W. Phelips, of Montacute-house. 

July 6. Dr. James Woodford, of Castle 
Carey. 

Near Bath, in his 7th year, Charles- 
Robert- William- Cary, eldest son of C. C. 
Elwes, esq. 

July 19. Aged 72, Eleanor-Hyde- 
Hutchings, widow of the Rev. W. Cosens, 
Perpetual Curate of Bruton. 

STaFFORDSHIRE.—June 23. At Wol- 
verhampton, aged 85, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. A. B. Haden, Vicar of Wednesbury. 

SurroLk.—June 20. At Ipswich, 
aged 73, Colonel Dupuis, formerly of 2d 
dragoon guards. 

June 30. Aged 86, Penelope, relict of 
the Rev. R. Gwilt, Rector of Icklingham. 

Surrey.—June 22. At East Sheen, 
in his 3d year, Frederick- Wynne, fourth 
son of Geo. Bankes, esq. Cursitor Baron 
of the Exchequer. 
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Sussex.—June 24, At Brighton, aged 
54, Miss Farquhar, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir W. Farquhar, Bart. 

June 28. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
Baldwin Duppa Duppa, esq. of Holling- 
bourne-house, Kent. 

July 2. At Midburst, George- Wil- 

liam, eldest son of Col. Wyndham. 
* July7. At Brighton, aged 35, Edward, 
eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, M.A. He was from 
1819 to 1827 a Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, to which he was elected 
from Merchant-taylors’ school. 

Warwick.—June 14. At Leamington, 
Catharine-Sophia, eldest dau. of John 
Power, esq. of Berwood-house, Erdington. 

June 23. At Coleshill, Mary, relict of 
T. Willington, esq. late of Hurley-hall. 

June 27, At Amington-hall, aged 82, 
C. E. Repington, esq. His estate, with 
the presentation to the vicarage of Tam- 
worth, devolves by his will to Capt. E. 
H. A’Court, the present Conservative 
candidate at Tamworth. 

June 30. At Leamington, aged 37, 
Benjamin Rawson, esq. jun. of Darley- 
hall, near Bolton-le- Moors, Lancashire. 

Witts.—Lately. At Chippenham, at 
a very advanced age, Mrs. Harvey, mother 
of Audley Harvey, esq.,and Dr. Harvey, 
of Bath. 

Suddenly, Drew Tounsend, esq. of 
Notton, near Chippenham. 

July 1. In his 13th year, Henry Lio- 
nell, youngest son of Alexander Powell, 
esq. of Hurdcott house. 

ORCESTER. — Lately. Aged 78, J. 
Addenbrooke, esq. of Wollaston-hall. 

Aged 65, W. Holdsworth, esq. for many 
years an eminent solicitor of Worcester. 

At Malvern Wells, Dorothy, widow of 
Sir John Keane, of Bath. 

June 10. At his lodgings, in the Tyth- 
ing, Worcester, aged 75, Richard Baugh, 


esq. 

= 22. At Egerton, near 
Huddersfield, aged 55, John Battye, esq. 
solicitor. 

June 28. At Beverley, aged 73, Thos. 
Duesbury, esq. formerly one of the East 
Riding Banking firm. He was a solicitor 
of great eminence and respectability ; for- 
merly towti-clerk of Beverley, and for 
many rage an alderman of the borough 
until the passing of the Municipal bill. 

Wates.—May 5. Aged 47, Catharine 
Longueville, wife of William Glynne 
Griffith, esq. of Bodegroes, co. Carnar- 
von. 

June 23. At Swansea, M. Morgan, 
esq. Bodwigiad, Breconshire, a magistrate 
for the counties of Giamorgan and Brecon. 

Lately. At Swansea, aged 78, Captain 
John Crooks, 9th Royal Veteran Battalion. 
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At Newcastle, Bridgend, R. P. Wil- 
liams, esq. late superintending surgeon on 
the Bengal establishment. 

ScorLanD.—June 29. At. the Hirsel, 
N. B. aged 66, the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess of Home, aunt to the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, She was 
was the 2d dau. of Henry the 3d Duke, 
by Lady Elizabeth Montagu, daughter of 
Het Duke of Montagu ; was married 
in 1798 to Alexander present and tenth 
Earl of Home, and had issue the present 
Lord Dunglas, and two other sons, now 
deceased. 

June 30. At Strathpeffer, near Inver- 
ness, aged 76, Alexander Sinclair Gor- 
don, esq. of Ely-place, London, son of 
the late Charles Gordon, esq. of Aber- 
geldie. 

July 12. At Edinburgh, aged 76, the 
Lady Helen Hall, widow of the late Sir 
J. Hall, Bart. F.R.S. and aunt to the 
present Earl of Selkirk. She was the 
second daughter of Dunbar 4th Earl of 
Selkirk, by Helen 5th dau. of the Hon. 
John Hamilton (2d son of Thomas 6th 
Earl of Haddington); was married in 
1786, and left a widow in 1832, having 
had issue the present Sir John Hall, 
Captain Basil Hall, F.R.S. the traveller, 
Bs other children (see the memoir of Sir 
James Hall in our Magazine for August, 
1832, p. 178.) 

IRELAND.—July 14. In Dublin, Anne, 
wife of Edward Koss, esq. eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Thomas P. Courtenay. 

Lately. At Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Gertrude Mathew, Countess of Llandaff. 
She was the 2d dau. of the late John La- 
touche, esq.; was married in 1797 to the 
late Francis James second and last Earl 
of Llandaff, and left his widow in 1833 
without issue. 

East Inpres.— March 30. At Lahore, 
aged 20, Elijah P. Impey, esq. 18th B. 
N.I. in the escort of his Excellency the 
Commander .in- Chief, and son of Edward 
Impey, esq. of Cheltenham. 

April 5. At Bangalore, aged 24, Lieut. 
Pettigrew, of the 6th Madras cavalry, the 
eldest son of Mr. Pettigrew, of Saville- 
row, and remarkable for his great acquire- 
ments in Oriental languages. 

Aproav.— Nov. 27. In Van Diemen's 
Land, aged 61, Mr. W. J. Ruffy, sen. 
many years editor and proprietor of the 
Farmer’s Journal, London. 

Jan. 17. Aged 33, at Vizerapatam, 
Madras, Major Henry Walter, 50th 
Native Infantry, son of the late Rev. E. 
N. Walter, Rector of Leigh, Essex. 

‘ Feb. 28. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Edward Henry Pogson, esq. son 
of Edward Pogson, esq. 

March7. Inthe Mauritius, Alexander 
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O. Saunders, esq. youngest son of the 
late Robert Saunders, esq. of Southend, 
Kent. 

March 29. At Calais, aged 29, Har- 
riet Frances, wife of Henry Cosby, esq. 
daughter of William Curre, esq. of Itton- 
court, Monmouthshire. 

April 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Robert Scott Aitcheson, of Cape 
mounted riflemen, 

May 10. Off the coast of Africa, in 
his 25th year, Lieut. Charles Baldwin 
Dyke Acland, third son of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, of Killerton, Bart. 

June 16. At Naples, aged 32, Robert, 
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eldest son of Robert Newcomen Algeo, 
of Chelsea, Middlesex, and of Leitrim, 
in Ireland, esq. 

July 2. At Manheim, whilst bathing 
in the Rhine, Henry Slack, esq. of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

July 4. At Cintra, the Hon. Lucy 
Ellis, infant daughter of Lord Howard de 
Walden. 

July 9. At Boulogne, Mary, wife of 
Henry Colburn, esq. publisher, of Great 
Marlborough street. 

July 10. At Brussels, Mary Jane, 
eldest daughter of W. Harvey, esq. and 
grand-daughter of the late Adm. Sir E. 
Harvey, K.B. of Walmer. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21 to July 18, 1837. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 118{50 and 60 111 
Males 4085 1 gagg | Males 602 3 1154 A) 5 and 10 52|60 and 70 90 
Females isi } Females 552 2 J10 and 20 39] 70 and 80 104 

=) 20 and 30 94/80 and 90 22 
Whereof have died under two years old ...385 9 f 30 and 40 107| 90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 109 | 102 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a d. s dis Jd 
61 2 | 27 5 


23 11 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a @[e 4.) 4d. 
35 11 |39 7 | 41 


PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 26. 


Kent Bags...........0.3. l4s. to 
Sussex... .....0.00.00--.02. Os. to 
FEDER, cvvsccsensseeesse0d Ol. Os. to 
‘arnham (fine) ... ...6/ 10s. to 


PRICE OF 


41. 10s. 
Ol. Os. 
Ol. Os. 
82. 10s. 


Farnham (seconds) O2 Os. 
Kent Pockets 

Sussex ..... «2. 

Essex 


OL Os. 
41. 10s. 
31. lds. 
Ol. Os. 


HAY AND STRAW, July 22. 


Smithfield, Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 2/. Os. to 2/. 5s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, July 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Od. to 5s. Od. 


Od. 
Od. to 5s. 4d. 


Lamb.........-seecsceoeee4s. Sd. to 5s. 6d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, July 24. 
Beasts 2,035 Calves 205 
Sheep & Lambs 27,380 Pigs 440 


COAL MARKET, July 24. 


Walls Ends, from 21s. Od. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 18s. 3d. to 20s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 42s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. 


Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. 


Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 219. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 80.—— Grand Junction, 


. —— Kennet and Avon, 24. 
India, 95. 


—— Hope, 5}. 
22. —— Independent Gas, 48}. 


Leeds and Liverpool, 575. 
— Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 534. 


Regent’s, 164. 
St. Katharine’s, 88}. West 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 207.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52.—— West Middlesex, 784.——Globe Insurance, 143}. 
Chartered Gas Light, 46. —— Imperial Gas, 44. 


Guardian, 32}. 
Pheenix Gas, 


General United, 25. -—— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 33.——Reversionary Interest, 126. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, 1837, to July 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Weather. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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cloudy, fair 
do. do. 
do. do. 
fair 

ido. 

do. 
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do. 

do. cloudy, 
do. do. rain 
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do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27 to July 25, 1837, both inclusive. 


fair 

do. cloudy 
do. do. 
cldy.sh.thu. 
do.heavydo. 
cloudy, do. 
do. do. 

do. do. 


80 ido. do. 
88 ‘do. 


fair 

do. 

fine, cloudy, 
do. do. 

do. 








Bank Stock. 


per Cent. 


er Cent. 
nsols. 
1818. 


0) 





34 per Cent. 
Reduced. 
New 
34 per Cent. 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
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33 35 pm. 
33 35 pm. 





34 36 pm. 





35 37 pm. 





36 39 pm. 
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40 42 pm. 











2584 
2554 
256 


42 44pm. 
44.41 pm. 
4341 pm. 





43 41 pm. 





994 


994 








99% 





2964 


4.1 42 pm. 





42 44 pm. 











903 


2564 
2574 














258 





258 


46 44 pm. 
48 46 pm. 
49 pm. 
46 48 pm. 
46 49 pm. 





4345 pm. 


4143 pm. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-SIREET. 





